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RESTORING GOOD FAITH AMONG NATIONS 


INFLUENCE OF BRITISH DEBT REFUNDING AGREEMENT 


NACTMENT of the British Debt 
Refunding Bill signifies the first 
real step toward clearing up the 
debris of the war. It opens up a 
new avenue of approach to sane, practical 
settlements in Europe. Indeed, this finan- 
cial covenant between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations comes at a most opportune 
time, when the world is sadly in need of 
restoring the fabric of international good 
faith and of reminders of the ways of peace. 
Aside from the stabilizing influence on 
financial and economic relations, which this 
agreement is bound to impart beyond the 
countries immediately concerned, it is elo- 
quent proof of that spirit which unites 
English-speaking people to “carry on” in 
defense of better standards of civilization 
and genuine international comity. 
Refunding of the British debt to the 
United States, upon mutually acceptable 
terms, should pave the way for renewed 
and more effective overtures to cultivate 
an atmosphere of peace and good will. 
The situation in Continental Europe be- 
comes daily more tense and sinister. The 
martial fever is rising and reveals itself 
in the greater frequency of incipient blazes 
of hostility and clashes between armed 
forces on the slightest pretexts. The pros- 
pect of arresting economic collapse and of 
introducing sane, constructive measures, 
becomes apparently more hopeless. The 
net result of France’s military adventure 


in the Ruhr, thus far, has been to render 
more remote the means of exacting ade- 
quate indemnities from Germany; to in- 
tensify revengeful passions and to deepen 
the distrust between former allies. 

One of the speakers at the recent annual 
banquet of the Trust Companies of the 
United States described Europe’s condition 
as something pathological; that the United 
States has missed its supreme opportunity 
to act as arbiter and that, in another sense, 
it is now,too early to intervene. France, 
at this juncture, wants no outside interfer- 
ence in her determination to carry out the 
policy of forceful persuasion as the only 
brand of logic which the Teutons under- 
stand. There are many Americans who 
feel that this country would be guilty of 
an unfriendly act toward France by offering 
mediation at this time. They believe that 
France is the best judge of precautions that 
are necessary to guard against future at- 
tack or invasion by a resourceful, embittered 
and numerically superior nation. 

Grave and irreconcilable as developments 
in Europe may appear, it is nevertheless a 
fact that the United States today occupies 
a much stronger position, both morally and 
economically to exert the right kind of pres- 
sure upon political sentiment in Europe. 
Events are rapidly coming to an impasse 
which again turn the hopes and prayers of 
the Old World to this nation as the only 
one whose judgment and initiative can be 
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trusted. New complications of an acute 
nature are arising in various parts of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, which are likely 
to create, much sooner than expected, a 
more receptive attitude toward the coun- 
sels of peace and honest diplomacy. 

Whether France is successful or not in 
attaining her objectives in the Ruhr, it is 
inevitable that there can be no permanent 
solutions until the methods of practical co- 
operation are substituted for passion and 
the doctrine of force, which only sow the 
seed for another and more disastrous war. 
There is a growing sentiment of impatience 
among European nations toward the type 
of politics and statesmanship which have 
only brought disillusionment and greater 
distress. Anomolous as it may seem and 
notwithstanding the lamentable failure of 
previous parleys, affairs are reaching a 
focus which will not only make it possible 
but acceptable to France and former allies 
for the United States to formally proffer its 
offices as super-mediator. 

The United States may yet retrieve its 
obligations and opportunities for helpful- 
ness toward Europe. Attempts at enforce- 
ment have truly demonstrated that the 
Versailles Treaty is a “prize receipe for 
ruin.” Impotency of the present League 
of Nations has become a byword. The 
only hope of the world now lies in a new 
“concert of nations’ at which the Uni- 
ted States is relied upon to utter and adhere 
to the keynote of good will and international 
fair play. To assume that réle the United 
States Government must master the dread 
if “entangling alliances;’’ must be willing 
to make concessions as the great creditor 
power of the world and pledge its political 
as well as its economic influence toward 
securing a lasting foundation of peace. 
What is needed is official assurance of Amer- 
ican helpfulness such as Secretary Hughes 
expressed informally in the words: “There 
lies open the broad avenue of opportunity if 
those whose voluntary action is indispen- 
sable are willing to take advantage of it.” 

oo ¢ 
FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF BRITISH 
DEBT AGREEMENT 


HE terms for funding the British war 
T debt of $4,600,000,000,; as enacted 


by Congress, have occasioned lively 
satisfaction in financial and banking circles 
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both here and in London. There is general 
agreement that this settlement will make 
for greater stability in international ex- 
change and trade. Incidentally, the pro- 
vision that Great Britain may make any 
payment of interest and of principal in Uni- 
ted States government bonds issued since 
April 1, 1917, is regarded as introducing © 
a strong factor in favor of the market for 
Liberty Bonds. That this interpretation 
is also shared by speculative and investment 
sentiment was evidenced by the record 
transaction and strength of Liberty bonds 
following publication of the debt funding 
plan. In London, likewise, the sterling 
rate responded favorably to the terms of 
payment. 

In brief, the pact approved by Congress 
provides for the payment of the British 
debt of $4,600,000,000 in annual install- 
ments, increasing from $23,000,000 in the 
first to $175,000,000 in the sixty-second 
year, subject to the option of the British 
government to make payment in three-year 
periods. The British government also has 
the privilege of paying off additional 
amounts of the principal on any interest 
date on 90 days’ previous notice. Interest 
is to be paid semi-annually at the rate of 
3 per cent from June, 1923, to December, 
1932, inclusive, and at the rate of 34% per 
cent. from June, 1933, until final payment. 
Great Britain is also given the right to defer 
payment of one-half the interest for the first 
five years, bonds to be issued therefor simi- 
lar to the original issue. Liberty bonds ac- 
cepted in payment of interest and principal 
will be taken at par and accrued interest. 


2. 2. 2. 
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BUSINESS EXPANSION 


ANK clearings, railway traffic, steel 
output, textile and industrial actvity, 
all indicate expanding trade and 

business in this country. Returns of na- 
tional banks, based upon the Comptroller’s 
latest compilation, as of December 29th, 
1922, reflect “greater activity in commercial 
pursuits.” Aggregate resources of na- 
tional banks amounted to $21,974,957 ,000, 
a gain of $1,048,858,000 since the previous 
call of September 15, 1922. Total deposits 
of $17,420,481,000 represent a gain of $821,- 
719,000 since last September and of $2,345,- 
379,000 since December 31, 1921. 
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THE WORLD’S TRUST COMPANY 


N his opening address at the recent 
twelfth annual banquet of the Trust 
Companies of the United States, the 

toastmaster, Mr. Theodore G. Smith, 
coined a new phrase which is most sugges- 
tive at this stage of world-wide economic 
and political confusion. Dwelling upon this 
nation’s dominant creditor position, its 
huge resources of mobile and liquid wealth 
and the obligations as well as the opportu- 
nities which such a position entail, Mr. 
Smith termed the United States the 
‘“World’s Trust Company.” It is an apt 
phrase which envisages not only the prob- 
lems but also the responsibilities which at- 
tach to the possession of such vast wealth, 
such stores of gold, of credit and of eco- 
nomic leverage which the United States 
today is in position to exert for the restor- 
ation of solvency and peaceful understand- 
ing throughout the world and particularly 
in distraught Europe. 

Mr. Smith stated the facts succinctly 
when he said: ‘To keep our creditor posi- 
tion we must use it; if we do not use it 
He emphasized 


rightly we shall lose it.” 


the potential elements in the international 
situation which render it necessary for this 
country to discharge worthily and intelli- 
gently the functions as the world’s banker 
and that it is a matter of special concern 
to American bankers and business men 
to help Europe as “‘a going concern.” Our 
people cannot truly prosper unless Europe 
regains its feet and resumes its normal 
labors and production. 

2 2°, 
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MID-WINTER TRUST COMPANY 
CONFERENCE 
femiHE recent Mid-Winter Conference 
ay of the Trust Companies of the United 
States, held in New York on Thurs- 
day, February 15th, was unquestionably 
one of the most instructive and fruitful in 
the history of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association. 
There was evidence of careful preparation 
of the program and in the selection of sub- 
jects. Experts on various phases of trust 
company service came prepared to lead the 
discussions. Complete account will be pub- 
lished in the March number of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine. 


PRESIDENT HARDING APPEALING TO CONGRESS FOR PROMPT ENACTMENT OF BRITISH DEBT 
REFUNDING BILL 
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PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS ON 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


N this issue of TRustT COMPANIES 
if there is published an unusually in- 


teresting article on “‘Amortization of 
Premiums and Accumulation of Discounts 
on Trust Investments,” by Mr. Frederick 
Vierling, vice-president and trust officer 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis, who is among the foremost au- 
thorities in this country on the subject of 
fiduciary accounting. Mr. Vierling’s ar- 
ticle comes as a very timely and instructive 
message, deserving the close study of all 
trust officers, trust department counsel 
and trustees. The discussion is particularly 
important to trustees charged with the 
duty of making investments of trust funds 
in bonds and similar obligations, at a 
premium or at a discount; and to trustees 
receiving such investments at values other 
than par. 


After defining the fundamental prin- 
ciples of such investments and illustrating 
the factors involved by mathematical tables, 
Mr. Vierling urged upon trustees that it is 
their duty to santos adjust such premi- 
ums and discounts. Failure to do so will 
involve serious liability to trustees, ac- 
cording to Mr. Vierling. This is particu- 
larly true in view of the fact that hundreds 
of millions of trust funds have been in- 
vested in recent years in Government and 
other bonds at a discount and where trus- 
trees are still holding investments on the 
same basis of such discount. The writer 
also claims injustice to life tenants of 
trust funds who are injured by failure to 
accumulate discounts. 


It is probably safe to say that many trust 


companies, while they observe the rule to 
amortize premiums on trust investments, 
do not accumulate discounts. There will 
doubtless be disagreement with Mr. Vier- 
ling’s conclusions in practice. With a view 
of securing the most enlightened and con- 
structive discussion of the questions involv- 
ed, Trust CoMPANIES Magazine invites its 
readers to submit frank comment on Mr. 
Vierling’s article, giving reasons upon which 
they base either their approval or disagree- 
ment. It may be recalled that a good deal of 
discussion and correspondence among trust 


they should not accept or 
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officers followed upon the publication of 
the article by Mr. Vierling in the February, 
1921, issue of Trust CompaANIEs, relating 
to the duty of trustees as to amortization 
of premiums and accumulation of discounts 
on bonds and similar obligations purchased 
above or below par. 


+ + 2, 
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JUDICIARY AND FIDUCIARIES 
T HERE are two chapters in the canons 


of ethics to govern the conduct of 

judges, formulated by a committee 
of the American Bar Association headed 
by Chief Justice William H. Taft of the 
United States Supreme Court, which relate 
particularly to fiduciary relations. It will 
be recalled that the American Bar Asso- 
ciation has adopted a code of ethics to be 
observed by lawyers in their professional 
conduct which defined the “practice of the 
law.” The paragraphs in the canons of 
judicial ethics which relate to fiduciary 
matters, read as follows: 


EXECUTORSHIPS AND TRUSTEE- 
SHIPS—While judges are not disqualified 
from holding executorships or trusteeships, 
continue to hold 
any fiduciary or other position if the holding 
of it would interfere or seem to interfere 
with the proper performance of their judicial 
duties, or if the business interests of those 
represented require investments in enter- 
prises that are apt to come before the court, 
or to be involved in questions of law to be 
determined by 


APPOINTEES OF 
AND 


THE JUDICIARY 
THEIR COMPENSATION—Trus- 
lees, receivers, masters, guardians 
and administrators appointed by a judge 
to aid in the administration of justice under 
his supervision should have the strictest 
probity and impartiality and should be se- 
lected with a view solely to their character 
and competency. Patronage of a judge is 
conferred because it is thought that it will 
be exercised by him for no personal or parti- 
san advantage. A judge should not permit 
his appointments to be controlled by others 
than himself, and he should avoid the allow- 
ance of excessive compensation to the ap- 
pointees. He should also avoid nepotism 
in his appointments. 


rejerees, 
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A LESSON IN RUBLES 


N a striking and practical way the 
I Fidelity Trust Company of Phila- 


delphia recently conveyed to its cus- 
tomers an object lesson in the foibles and 
follies of Russian Sovietism, particularly 
with regard to the issue of practically worth- 
less and irredeemable paper currency. The 
Company purchased a total of 1,855,000,000 
Russian rubles at the rate of 2,500,000 
rubles for a dollar, equal to 25,000 for a 
cent. These rubles were distributed to 
customers in the form of 50,000 and 100,000 
notes. Formerly the Russian ruble was 
worth approximately 50 cents, so that a 
100,000 ruble note would have been worth 
$50,000 before the war as compared with 
the purchase price of 4 cents per 100,000 
note paid by the Fidelity Trust Company. 

Accompanying the notes sent to custom- 
ers of the Fidelity Trust Company was a 
printed commentary by President Wm. P. 
Gest in which he said: 

“ How futile to oppose the force of monetary 
law! In the words used by Thomas Jefferson, 
Speaking of excessive issues, public and pri- 
vate, ‘The whole visionary fabric vanishes 
into air, and shows that paper is poverty; 
that it is only the ghost of money and not 
money itself.’”’ 

Attention is called to the translation of 
the ruble note which bears on its face the 
inscription, “Guaranteed by the entire re- 
sources of the Republic.” 


2, 2, 2, 
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YELLOW PEBBLES AND WHITE 


EMONETIZATION of gold is not 
seriously considered by the great na- 


tions of the world. Nevertheless, it 
is interesting to visualize what would be 
the effect of such an alternative if the United 
States should continue to drain the sources 
of yellow metal, and if European countries 
should find themselves drifting further and 
further from the gold standard under the 
avalanche of huge issues of worthless paper 
currency. The fact is that the United States 
has a very real concern in preserving gold 
as the standard of currency values having 
in its possession nearly one-half the world’s 
supply of gold and holding interest-bearing 
debtor notes of foreign countries to the ex- 
tent of twelve billions of dollars, not to 
mention floating credits. 
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One of the senior officers of the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston recently 
contributed a parable to the house organ 
of that company, entitled “Yellow Pebbles 
and White,” which suggests food for much 
serious thought as to the obligations of 
the United States as the world’s leading 
creditor nation and as the only large coun- 
try which is in position to adhere to the 
gold standard in practice. The parable 
relates that there was an island inhabited 
by primitive people. For a time exchanges 
of commodities were effected by barter. 
It was finally decided to use small yellow 
pebbles as medium of exchange. Men 
sought for these pebbles in beds of rivers 
and mountains and exchanged them for 
food and necessities. Some of the more 
intelligent acquired great stores of these 
yellow pebbles and in time one of the in- 
habitants acquired an immense store. 

Unhappily, a great conflagration swept 
over the island which destroyed property. 
But the rich man’s possessions were dis- 
tant from the fire and those who lost their 
property came to him to borrow yellow 
pebbles. Great suffering and disorder 
spread over the island and finally every 
yellow pebble found its way into the store- 
houses of the rich man. He was not selfish 
at heart, but he continued to exact his legal 
due. Finally, one man more outspoken 
than the others, arose and suggested that 
the use of yellow pebbles as a medium of 
exchange be abandoned and that they use 
white pebbles. The idea was promptly 
seized upon. Yellow pebbles thereupon be- 
came valueless as medium of exchange and 
the rich man was taught a great lesson in 
life; namely, that one cannot prosper alone. 
The rich man took his lesson to heart. He 
was young and vigorous and the experience 
opened his eyes to his own ignorance and 
self-esteem. 

The writer of the parable pointed out 
that the demonetization of gold is not actu- 
ally a practical hypothesis because the mu- 
tual relations of the islanders in the parable 
have not so simple a counterpart in fact; 
there are gold debts between the neutrals 
of Europe; and a large share of the unmined 
gold of the world is within the British Em- 
pire; these and other facts make the de- 
monetization of gold impracticable, but the 
moral lesson of the parable is not lessened 
thereby. 
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TAX CLAIMS AND ADJUSTMENTS 


femiHE Revenue Act of 1921 provides 
iT under certain conditions that claims 

and adjustments in respect to Fed- 
eral income and profits taxes applicable 
to the year 1917 will become outlawed on 
March 1, 1923. In order to protect them- 
selves, taxpayers should take the necessary 
steps required under the law and regu- 
lations to have their claims made in proper 
form so that the limitations in the law will 
not bar these from receiving proper adjust- 
ment. 

Individuals or corporations having claims 
against the Government for taxes paid in 
excess or erroneously assessed, should file 
immediately formal claims with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. If tax- 
payers have received notification from the 
Treasury Department of additional taxes 
payable for the year 1917, the matter 
should, if objected to by the taxpayer, be 
attended to immediately, otherwise actual 
assessment may result, and no claim for 
adjustment may be considered by the De- 
partment after March Ist next. It also 
should be borne in mind that neglect to 
obtain proper adjustment of taxes for 1917 
may seriously prejudice the settlement of 
questions arising in connection with taxes 
of later years. 
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WHEN TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 
ARE TAXABLE 


3 HE United States Supreme Court in 
TI a recent decision in the case of Peters 

Trust Co. vs. County of Douglas, 
Nebraska, affirmed the decision of the lower 
court and sustained the right of the State 
of Nebraska to tax the capital of a bank 
even though such capital included tax-ex- 
empt securities. The precise tax in ques- 
tion was one upon the stockholders in a 
trust company. The decision of the lower 
court, which the Supreme Court affirmed 
without opinion, held that shares of stock 
in a trust company are a distinct entity 
from the capital stock, property or assets 
of the corporation. The tax on trust com- 
panies is a tax upon the shares of stock in 
the hands of the stockholders and is not 
a tax upon the property of the corporation, 


COMPANIES 





and when the tax is laid upon shares of 
stock of a trust company in the hands of 
stockholders, no deduction of securities 
exempt from taxation owned by the trust 
company is required to be made, by the 
laws of the State of Nebraska or by the 
laws of the United States. 

Last fall the same principle was involved 
in a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in Peoples National Bank of King- 
fisher vs. Equalization of Kingfisher County, 
Oklahoma. 
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PROTECTION THROUGH VOLUN- 
TARY TRUST 


ESIEGED by “designing persons” 
who look with envious eyes upon his 

fortune of $1,500,000, Jackson Bar- 
nett, reputed to be the richest Indian in 
Oklahoma, has availed himself of the advice 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at 
Washington to surround his estate, both 
during his lifetime and after his death, 
with the protection afforded by voluntary 
and testamentary trusts. Barnett owns a 
valuable allotment in the Cushing oil pool 
of Oklahoma, beside security and property 
holdings. Upon the advice and with the 
assistance of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the entire estate has been tied up 
by voluntary trusts, with provisions for 
the appointment of trust companies as 
executors and trustees after death. 

Trust companies in New York and in 
Washington, D. C., are named as trustees 
under the voluntary trusts created in be- 
half of Barnett. The disposal of the estate 
includes gifts of $550,000 each to Barnett’s 
wife and the Baptist Home Mission Society 
of New York. Out of the gift to Mrs. 
Barnett a trust fund of $200,000 is set aside 
through a Washington trust company, the 
income from which goes to Barnett during 
his lifetime. The entire gift to the Mis- 
sion Society is deposited with a New York 
trust company, the income of which goes 
to Barnett and after his death, both prin- 
cipal and income revert to the society. 
Barnett is assured an annual income of 
$27,500 through these trusts besides the 
income from his oil interests and interest 
on outstanding loans. 
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STANDARDIZING LAWS AS TO 
INTERSTATE TRUST BUSINESS 


T is obviously to the advantage of the 
public and to trust companies and 

banks, acting in fiduciary capacities, 
to secure greater uniformity of state laws 
as well as recognition of the principle of 
reciprocity in regard to the handling of 
fiduciary business by trust companies or 
banks in states other than that in which 
they are domiciled. A report prepared by 
a special committee of the Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association of New York, published 
in a recent number of Trust CoMPANIEs, 
gives a schedule of the states where New 
York trust companies, for example, are per- 
mitted or prohibited from acting as exec- 
utor, testamentary trustee and as cor- 
porate trustee. This report, while showing 
that thirty-five states extend permission to 
foreign trust companies to act in various 
fiduciary capacities in such states, there are 
quite a number of states which fail to ac- 
cord such authority. There is likewise a 
great deal of diversity of requirement as 
to qualifying under the law of different 
states which calls for more intelligent and 
correlated legislative enactment. 


—_—______________ 


It is consistent with advanced and con- 
structive fiduciary service to induce the 
various states to accept the reciprocal 
principle which obtains in New York and 
a number of other commonwealths. There 
are numerous instances where the appoint- 
ment of trust companies or banks as execu- 
tor or under testamentary trusts calls for 
administration of property and execution of 
trusts where the corpus of such property 
is located in different states. At present, 
where foreign trust companies are not defi- 
nitely prohibited from acting in other 
states, the requirements and conditions of 
qualifying as fiduciaries are costly and 
subject to needless red tape and delays. In 
regard to corporate trusteeships the need 
of removing embargoes between states is 
still more self-evident. 

There is now pending in the New York 
legislature an amendment which broadens 
the authority of foreign corporations act- 
ing as an executor or trustee in this state. 
The present law limits such authority to 
foreign trust companies in states which per- 
mit New York trust companies to act in 
similar capacities in their own jurisdictions. 
The amendment extends this privilege to 
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national banks or foreign corporations that 
are regularly chartered and authorized by 
the laws of their states to accept trust ap- 
pointments. The amendment in substance 
reads that “a foreign banking corporation 
or trust company which by the law of the 
state of its incorporation may be appointed 
and may accept appointment and may act 
as executor of, or trustee under, the last 
will and testament of any deceased person 
in the state of its appointment, may be ap- 
pointed and may accept appointment and 
may act as executor of and trustee under 
the last will and testament of any deceased 
person in this state, provided similar do- 
mestic corporations which have the power 
under the law of this state to act as execu- 
tor and trustee therein, are permitted to 
act as such executor or trustee in the state 
where such foreign corporations has its 
domicile,” etc. 

The New York legislature has passed a 
law which simplifies and validates the pro- 
cedure by a national bank in New York 
converting into a state bank. Another 
amendment is pending which protects the 
title, rights and interests of a state bank 
which is converted into a trust company, 
including continuation of all trusts and 
obligations and liabilities relating thereto. 


INVESTMENTS BY TRUSTEES 
m N a recent case before the Court of 


| | Appeals of Maryland it was con- 

= tended that any investment in stock 
of a corporation could not be classed as a 
good, safe investment. 

Witnesses criticized investments which 
testamentary trustees had made. Three 
of the investments, including Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad common stock, were char- 
acterized as speculative. It was shown 
that the securities had been bought through 
reputable brokers who knew that the in- 
vestments were made for trust funds, but 
who represented that the securities were 
safe and appropriate for the purpose. It 
was also conceded that the trustees acted 
with utmost good faith and disinterested- 
ness. 

The court held that they were not im- 
pressed with the contention that stocks are 
not securities and further held that there 
was sufficient authority in the state that 





stock could be regarded as “‘good and safe’’ 
securities. The court pointed out that they 
did not expressly approve of the invest- 
ments, but that the Maryland rule is, 
“Have the trustees acted in good faith and 
exercised their discretion reasonably? In 
other words, have they acted as an ordinary 
prudent man would act in investing his own 
money ?”” Under these circumstances it was 
held that there is no responsibility for the 
losses incurred by the investments in ques- 
tion. (Fox vs. Harris, 119 Atl. 256.) 


* ¢, *, 
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STATUS OF BRANCH BANKING 


HE impression convey ed by the op- 
T ponents of branch banking that the 

increase in establishment of branches 
has attained proportions which threaten 
the independence of the American inde- 
pendent banking system is not sustained 
by actual facts. An investigation made of 
the growth of branch banking, based upon 
information received from banking com- 
missioners and authorities of the forty- 
eight States of the Union, discloses that 
not more than 1,389 branch offices are con- 
ducted by state banks and trust companies 
in twenty-three states which specifically 
permit the organization of branches. To 
this total should be added perhaps several 
hundred branches operated by national 
banks in a number of states where state 
banks with branches have been incorporated 
in national bank organizations, or where 
branches have been opened since the Comp- 
troller of the Currency issued his ruling 
permitting national bank branches in states 
where such policy is sanctioned. 

In regard to legislative authority the in- 
vestigation shows that there are twenty- 
three states where branch banking is pro- 
hibited by law, although in a number of 
such states branches established prior to 
prohibitory action have been allowed to 
continue. There are sixteen states where 
branch banking is specifically authorized 
by statute, and in nine states there is no 
definite law on the subject. The largest 
number of branches, conducted by state 
banks and trust companies is credited to 
California with 313. Next comes Michigan 
with 279 branches, although there is no 
definite law of authorization in that state 
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AMERICA’S GREAT POLITICAL-ECONOMIC PROBLEM 
SIGNIFICANCE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND CURRENCY FLUCTUATIONS 


FREDERICK TODD 
Secretary, First Federal Foreign Banking Association, New York 








(Epiror’s Notre: In the following article the writer traces the course of foreign 
exchanges and currencies as reflecting both political and economic developments with 
remarkable fidelity. The accompanying charts, while showing the sensational slump in 
German marks, reveal a general rise and tendency toward increasing stability on the part 
of the leading currencies of the world. Although events in Europe, since the beginning 
of the year, impart a gloomy outlook, the author interprets the fluctuations in the world’s 


important exchanges as pointing the way 


reorganization. The United States, says Mr 


ung political as well as economic stability.) 


ATE in December, a gentleman who 

was called upon by several New York 

newspapers to express an opinion 
about the prospects of 1923, very fraukly 
made the statement that in his opinion this 
was to be a critical year, a year that would 
give a definite answer to international ques- 
tions in everybody’s mind, for better or 
worse; and he then proceeded to summarize 
the reasons why men of responsible affairs 
should proceed as far as possible on the as- 
sumption that the end of 1923 will see much 
uncertainty cleared away that now hinders 
world-wide return to the prosperity of hope- 
ful hard werk. The year has started prompt- 
ly upon the fulfilment of that opinion. Things 
have begun to happen that will force a de- 
cision as to the future of international con- 
ditions. Naturally, the first effect of these 
happenings has been one of disorganization. 
There are many good signs, however, accom 
panying the somewhat discouraging reali 
ties of the moment. 

The year 1922 had been on the whole a 
year of substantial progress toward healthy 
business activities, not only in the United 
States, but generally over the world. Not- 
withstanding continued uncertainty over po- 
litical possibilities of trouble, and an abso- 
lutely sterile effectiveness in attempts to re- 
organize the political-economic teamwork of 
nations, the world’s business kept on trying 
to get ahead, and its organized resourceful- 
ness did make progress. There was an ab- 
svlute gain in the organized productiveness 
of most of the world. International credit 
in its commercial phases recovered consid- 
erably in confidence. The world’s trade, our 


to increasing productivity and constructive 
. Todd, holds the dominant position in hasten- 


own included, scored an increase in volume 
for the year. 

Organized business has a wonderful way 
of adapting itself to circumstances, once the 
circumstances, however bad they are (within 
reason, of course), can be depended upon. 
What harms the economic workings of or- 
ganized business most is to disorganize it, 
to cause it internal hesitancy. Of course 
war, or excessive governmental activities 
such as have resulted from the war, every- 
where, can use up unproductively so much 
economic effort as to hurt, also, but even 
with all the burden of all that. the world 
seemed to make progress last year, with ups 
and downs. 


Foreign Exchange Barometer 

A very plain barometer, in present condi- 
tions, of general business over the world is 
the world-wide market in the exchange. or, as 
they say, the “currencies” of different coun- 
tries. This market is really about the same 
index to what business over the worid is do- 
ing, or what it thinks it is doing, as the 
stock market here is of our national activity. 
Sv mahy of the national moneys are now sim- 
ply national pledges of credit (if even that) 
and are not redeemable or exchangeable in 
either gold or goods-in-demand, that the day 
by day quotations of “foreign exchange” 
express the sum-up of expert business opin- 
ion about the “going” condition of tne busi- 
ness communities of the nations. 

The finances of a government, the govern- 
ment’s credit responsibility, the management 
of outstanding volume of its currency, the 
state of the country’s business and of its 
foreign commerce as regards balancing of 
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exports and imports, the political stability 
and character of the government itself—ali 
these things are in the minds of men who 
have to deal day after day in “exchange,” 
and they effect the decisions about buying 
or selling and about values. The volume of 
supply and demand for bills and exchange 
counts, of course, and the purely commercial- 
credit aspect of national business also. In 
normal times, there was never anything ex- 
actly like what goes on now. There is now 
an immense aggregation of absolutely neces- 
sary speculation in exchange—it might al 
most be said that every transaction involves 
the necessary element of speculation in the 
broad business sense of the word. 

Banks that must necessarily have balances 
abroad in order to carry on international 
banking business are every minute concerned 
about the rise or fall in the value of their 
“position.” Even if they do not do any buy- 
ing and selling for the trading profit, or for 
a rise or fall in values, they are certain 
to take active account of the changing prices 
of foreign moneys in buying and selling bills 
or drafts in connection with commercial 
business. 
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This chart shows the fluctuations of international exchange 
in the notable rise. slump and recovery of 1922. The value 
of each of the eleven moneys charted—those of England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Argentina and India—on December 1, 
1921, is put at 100 and the subsequent valuations are 
charted on a percentage basis indexed to that value. The 
comparative gain and loss on the different moneys is accu- 
rately pictured in this way. 


Manufacturers and merchants, too, are 
very greatly concerned in looking out for the 
changing prices of foreign currencies; it is 
as vital to be right about this as about 
fluctuating prices of raw materials and fin- 
ished merchandise. A great and lively mar- 
ket in exchange “futures” has grown up 
as a necessity by which manufacturing and 
mercantile business may “hedge” against loss 
on exchange fluctuations; it is usual, for 
instance, for an importer who arranges with 
his bank for an import credit calling for pay- 
ment in foreign money, on the arrival of 
the consignment or later, to arrange for the 
purchase of a “future” to meet the payment 
when the credits mature, so that he can fig- 
ure exactly on what his payment, in dollars, 
will be. Some, however, speculate by hold- 
ing off in expectation of a lower rate. 

In all this big activity of a speculative na- 
ture in “legitimate” business there is con- 
stant exercise of opinion as to present and 
future values of foreign nations’ moneys, to 
say nothing of a great volume of pure-chance 
speculation said to be always in the market. 
It is practically the same thing that always 
goes on in the stock market; the money of 
a foreign nation stands for its capital stock, 
and the market incessantly values and re- 
values it, speculatively. It must aiso be re- 
membered that the exchange market is a 
world-wide market. Every quotation repre- 
sents a resultant of expert exchange opinion 
in all the exchange centers of the whole 
world. 


Susceptibility of Foreign Currencies 

Another feature of the exchange, now, 
that is the same as in the stock market, is 
the fact that while each currency is subject 
to individual speculative fluctuation, the 
whole market is affected, up or down, by 
general world-wide influences and sentiment. 
A chart of exchange movements shows this 
plainly. On one day of the recent “Ruhr 
slump,” practically every foreign currency in 
the world declined, some violently, some only 
a fraction, but all showing the effect of a 
common adverse development of sentiment. 

During 1922, there was a great rise in the 
general market for foreign currencies, show 
ing just as substantial an improvement in 
world-wide conditions as would be demon- 
strated by a long-continued, steady rise in 
our stock market, which did actually record 
our share in the world-wide improvement. 
Beginning about December 1, 1921, an up- 
ward movement carried all the moneys, for 
a while even German marks, upon a steady 
increase in values. Marks soon resumed their 
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inevitable decline, but even that decline was 
stayed, at intervals, by general sentiment. 
The disarmament conference in Washington 
was a potent early influence. 

The rise continued till April, when the 
growing political difficulties began to show 
their adverse effects. The market turned 
downward, and later came _ the “October 
slump,” induced by world-wide business re- 
action to the discouraging developments in 
the Franco-German relationships and in the 
Turkish insurgence. That the fundamental 
strength of economic organization the world- 
over was only momentarily affected was 
shown by a notable rise again of the ex- 
changes during November and December, 
carrying the average level to the highest 
point reached since the post-war decline. 
But the political clouds were gathering once 
more, even then, and in barely ten days after 
New Year’s came the Ruhr episode, which 
depressed the exchange market to a_ point 
averaging near that at which the great 
1922 rise began, in 1921. 


The Beginning of Stabilization 

As this is being written on February 8th, 
the “Ruhr slump” is still with us. Every 
exchange in the world has shown signs of 
having been affected adversely, at one or an- 
other panicky time of the slump. But a very 
fine exhibition of resistance has been made 
by a group of important national curren- 
cies, whose fluctuations have kept within 
one or two per cent. of their market values 
when the slump began. We have evidently 
come to a time, in the post-war monetary 
development that will be historic, when the 
monetary credit of the nations has begun to 
stabilize itself, in the case of one country 
after another, undoubtedly through resta- 
bilization of the fundamental political and 
economic conditions in these countries. Per- 
haps we may see developments that will mo- 
mentarily cause these to waver, but it looks 
as if we were at the beginning of stabiliza- 
tion, and it would be a case of absolute as- 
surance if it were not for the possibilities 
of social and political disturbance that still 
remain. 


Significance of Recent Fluctuations 

Looking over the exchanges during the 
“Ruhr slump,” we find the following group 
of nations whose moneys have held almost 
steady, as shown by the range of extreme 
valuations since January 2d, the figures be- 
ing the percentage of valuation of each, com- 
pared with their value on January 2d, which 
is here called 100 per cent. 


Lowest Feb. 6 
Per cent. Per cent. 





RRA A AE SS ie fee ee 100.00 101.00 
PINE occas. asvacemeuiniasedeinale 99.67 100.73 
a ae 98.51 101.08 
Norway ee 98.98 
RUMRNIE bivcs Lccuvisiesgnbunicliecbetasnvecoesseen 98.66 99.86 
ES Re ET 98.47 99.33 
Switzerland . . 98.34 99.50 
fe SY SRE LI REE 98.67 99.10 





The slump of exchange has taken place 
mainly among the moneys of nations involved 
in political controversies, including’ the 
Ruhr occupation, the Turco-Greek trouble, 
the military activities in the vicinity of Po- 
land, and the threat of Russian attack upon 
Rumania; also in the moneys of countries 
either politically or economically related, 
or else in so weak a position economically 
or financially as to make their “stocks” eas- 
ily subject to adverse influences: 











Lowest Feb. 6 

Per cent. Per cent. 
CE soi sicaccisvecaneiigectcrs i 15.10 19.42 
NO icici caceiccxsannnices ; 78.54 86.36 
Belgium ........ A SEE 75.03 82.81 
ES ER 48.21 49.99 
eS ee a 64.15 87.28 
Jugo-Slavia 63.98 90.06 
Se 91.61 94.93 
NS SELLS PEI ONO 92.42 93.64 
aad ccedaninnsen 94.72 99.68 
Czecho-Slovakia 90.12 96.21 
Bulgaria ........... 93.14 97.07 
Denmark. .......... . 91.30 91.93 
Eo oe nsducemnveaatnand 93.50 95.45 


*In a notable mse of marks since Feb. 6, they had re- 
covered to 37.41% on Feb. 16. 


South American Exchange 
The world-wide effect of the slump is in- 
dicated by the following percentage values 
of South American moneys since the first 
of the year: 


Lowest Feb. 6 

Per cent. Per cent. 
OE NR RRO er AE 97.70 98.36 
NN ircgcab ta vakcsavscveniiceowunovaste 95.88 99.31 
I eke i can eanutincnwavneeghiia 92.94 94.18 
ae ra ae eee 96.82 97.53 


*Chile’s pesos rose to 103.33 early in January, before the 
slump came. 


A very interesting movement of “silver 
exchanges” in the Far East has taken place, 
apparertly in direct opposition to the slump 
everywhere else (Japan’s gold yen having 
followed the European trend) but based upon 
special conditions. Even among these up- 
moving moneys, they wavered and even de- 
clined slightly on the days of lowest depres- 
sion of other moneys. They have lately de- 
clined from highest points reached. 

High Feb. 6 
Per cent. Per cent. 





| SR AIT ASAT 102.25 100.20 
Shanghai .. 102.99 101.28 
MINER Sits reacigasitabuidestapastancetacauentih 106.71 103.05 
ROI 5 icpicidchesseczeasidcnnsosen 103.20 103.20 


*Mexican dollars ................. 103.03 101.60 
*Delivered in China. 
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What Is Holding Reorganization Back 

There is nothing that stands out so plain 
te see in this and other phases of world- 
wide economic developments than the fact 
that political apprehensions, international 
suspicion and misunderstanding, and un- 
certainties about what may come, are hold- 
ing the business organization of the world 
back in its disposition to rebuild the close- 
working international machineries of indus- 
try, commerce and credit and to swing into 
line with a great international effort that 
will put an entirely new face upon every 
nation’s business affairs. That is all that 
is holding it back. 

Europe undoubtedly has 
stupendous burdens of war fi 
debt, and perhaps there must 
come some kind of general 
insolvency proceeding before 
these burdens can be made 
anything but unbearable. Our 
arrangement with England 


World Wide Interrelations 
The biggest, most effective, most essential 
thing in the world is this century’s economic 
life of mankind in nations and in the group 
of nations is organization. The disruption 
of that cannot be made up for any other ex- 
pedient than rehabilitation of organization. 


In a hundred years of the building up of - 


enormous incorporated industries, following 
the development of steam power and machin- 
ery, the factof world-wide connections by 
means of modern steam navigation and in- 
stant communications has played a_ part 
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may be called a beginning of 
this. Present conditions 
threaten also the possibility 
of general social upheavals, 
particularly as it is well 
known that the Red Inter- 
national has a strong organi- 
zation actively at work in 
every part of Europe. 

The Morning Post of Lon- 
don recently printed a series 
of careful-spoken articles de- 
scribing the well-knit and 
efficient activities and plans 
of the English branch of the 
International, at work with 
capably systematized leader- 
ship and continuous effort on 
the part of every member, in 
English factories, trades 
unions, political units, schools 
and athletic associations. But 
it is the entire disorganiza 
tion of effectively working in- 
ternational comity, even in its 
most superficial aspects, that 
is the greatest obstacle to the 
reorganization of interna- 


tional business relationships 
on a fully productive basis 
and that keeps the conditions 


such as must breed popular 


j : 2 IEC T 'S$ THE MOVEMENT OF LEADING CURRENCIES 
discontent and make sound [HE ABOVE CHART snows Ths Bere oan 
rovernmental id ti f OF THE WORLD SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE PRESENT YEAR, WITH 
4 sy" , t . Ss re z - . i = re 
; ee ee ALL CURRENCIES INDEXED STARTING AT 100. THE CHART SHOWS THE 
FURTHER PRONOUNCED DROP IN GERMAN MARKS SINCE THE RUHR 


financial revamping impos- 
sible. 
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PRACTICAL PLAN OF COST ACCOUNTING FOR TRUST 
COMPANIES 


COMPUTING AND ALLOCATING VARIOUS ITEMS OF COST AND EARNINGS 
IN TRUST DEPARTMENT OPERATION 


RALPH STONE 
President, Detroit Trust Company 








(Eprror’s Note: The following paper presented at the recent Mid-Winter Conference 
uf the Trust Companies of the United States in New York, was most favorably received 
as a valuable contribution on the subject of cost accounting as applied to trust depart- 
ment operation. Mr. Stone also submitted an outline of a trust company departmental 
earning statement which is reproduced herewith. The subject of cost-accounting is receiv- 
ing earnest attention of trust companies throughout the country. A special committee 


was recently appointed by the Corporate 


Fiduciaries Association of New York City to 


study the subject and report upon various plans that have been adopted by trust com- 


pane 8s.) 


RUST companies throughout the coun- 

try do not’ transact precisely the 

sume kinds of business, and there can- 
not be a uniform system of accounting for 
all of them. Therefore it is impossible to 
make a statement upon this subject which 
will be inclusive or which will apply in all 
respects even to the companies represented 
at this meeting. I will frankly admit at the 
beginning that many of the statements which 
I will make are debatable. I utterly dis- 
claim being an expert upon this question, 
and I expect to get as much benefit from the 
discussion as any one of you. 

I was requested a few weeks ago to open 
this discussion, and since then I have had 
some correspondence with a few trust com- 
panies in the larger cities. What I have to 
say is the result of that brief study and, 
naturally, of the experience of my own com- 
pany covering the past six years during 
which we have maintained departmental net 
earnings records. 


Cost of Separate Trusts Indeterminable 


In the first place, I came to the conclu- 
sion that it is not practical, even if pos- 
sible, to install a system of cost accounting 
to ascertain the cost of administering each 
separate trust. Even though it could be 
done, its cost would be prohibitive. (I take 
it that this discussion relates more particu- 
larly to the trust and other allied functions 
rather than to the banking department of a 
trust company.) I understand that sone 
banks have a system for ascertaining the 


cost of handling each individual account or 
deposit, but I would not attempt to cover 
that in this discussion. 

We are familiar with the principles of 
cost accounting as applied to manufacturing. 
In manufacturing, however, there are defi- 
nite elements and units with which to deal. 
For instance, in the production of upward 
of 5,000 cars per day by the Ford Motor 
Company, there is a fixed measurable output, 
in which nearly all of the cost consists of 
definite parts of material and labor. That 
is not true with respect to the business of 
trust companies. Their output is the result 
of service, and there is no definite unit of 
measurement. No one trust requires precisely 
the same amount or value of service as au- 
other, and therefore a practical and workable 
cost accounting system cannot be devised. 

It would be possible, of course, to keep a 
record of each minute of time spent by olii- 
cers and employees upon each trust and to 
have a measure of the cost thereof. This 
would be a fairly accurate unit which could 
be used as the basis of a cost accounting 
system. It only needs to be stated, however, 
to show how impracticable it is. Even if 
such a unit could be established, its value 
would be so variable that there would be a 
positive danger in using it or in relying upon 
it to fix costs or as a basis for compensa- 
tion. My investigation has shown that when- 
ever a study and an effort has been made 
by trust companies to ascertain and put to- 
gether a cost system of this kind, it has 
failed and the effort has been abandoned. 
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Departmental Cost Accounting Is Feasible 

It is possible, however, to establish a cost 
system by departments. I think it might 
more properly be designated a departmental 
net earnings system. I find that many trust 
companies do this, some in a general way 
and others in considerable detail. 

Taking the system of my own company 
and drawing upon those established by other 
companies, I have attempted to put together 
an outline of such a departmental net earn- 
ings statement (printed copies of which have 
been distributed among you). I confess that 
within the time at my disposal, this was done 
rather hurriedly, and therefore it does not 
pretend to be complete, and I have no doubt 
it is not accurate in every detail. It will 
serve, however, as a basis for discussion and 
possibly for use by trust companies which 
have not as yet made any effort to ascer- 
tain the net earnings of their various de- 
partments. 

The larger the trust company and the more 
diverse its business, the larger the number 
of departments into which its activities can 
be divided, and the easier it is to obtain 
reasonably accurate costs of operating each 
department. For illustration, if there is suffi- 
cient volume of business as registrar and 
transfer agent to take the entire time of a 
fixed number of employees and an officer in 
charge and a definite amount of space, that 
function of the trust company can be de- 
partmentalized, and therefore definite costs 
can be kept. If, on the contrary, there is 
not sufficient volume of that business to ¢cre- 
ate a department for it, and it is handled 
by employees and officers who do other 
work in the trust department, then the cost 
accounting with respect to it is more difli- 
cult and not so definite and reliable. 


Plan Applied to Average Sized Trust 
Company 

Accordingly, I felt it would be more use 
ful to submit an outline of departmental 
cost accounting which would apply to the 
average sized trust companies, located in the 
smaller cities of the country, in administer- 
ing the business of which the officers and 
employees give portions of their time to all 
or several departments. I can say from 
experience that it requires only a reasonable 
amount of time of the Auditing Department 
to keep the records necessary to produce a 
departmental net earnings statement, such 
as that described in the outline distributed 
among you. 

The names of the accounts, their number 
and classification, and the names of depart- 
ments upon which this outline was based 


will naturally vary from those in use by 
other trust companies. I had in mind in 
preparing the outline the Trust, Bond, and 
Financial or Banking Departments. Other 
departments used by various trust companies 
are Safe Deposit, Abstract and Title Guar- 
anty, Farm Loan, et cetera. Many of them 
subdivide their Banking Department into 


Commercial, Savings, and Foreign; and their * 


Trust Department into Corporation, Regis- 
trar and ‘Transfer Agent, Probate, Safe- 
keeping, Individual Trusts, et cetera. It is 
practical, if the business of the company is 
large enough, to keep the earnings from 
these main departments and sub-departments 
separately, and likewise the costs of their 
operation. It makes more difficult, however, 
the allocation of overhead expense. 
However, the operating cost and the net 
earnings of the department are of more 
value, for purposes of comparison year by 
year, and to judge of the efficiency of the 
executive management, before charging it 
with its share of the overhead, than after 
the overhead is deducted. This is for the 
reason that the overhead expenses (consist- 
ing mostly of taxes, depreciation on furni- 
ture, decreases in market value of capital 
investments, et cetera) are not under the 
control of officers in charge of departments. 


Earnings of Trust Department 

In comparing the earnings of the Trust 
Department, or any of its subdivisions, one 
year with another, consideration must be 
given to the fact that the service for many 
trusts, particularly the larger ones, over- 
laps the company’s fiscal year. This means 
that at the end of the year, when the com- 
pany’s books are closed and statements of 
the yearly business made, compensation has 
been earned but not received until during 
the succeeding year. It would be possible 
to compute it as accrued earnings and in- 
clude it in the annual statement, very much 
as manufacturing companies do in apprais- 
ing the value of work unfinished and in pro- 
cess, in taking inventory at the end of the 
year. However, the labor and cost of doing 
this are not justified, as it is fair to assume 
that one year’s overlapping will approxi- 
mate another’s for the average business, and 
allowance can be made for exceptional in- 
dividual cases. 

It is natural to inquire whether the ad- 
vantages of having these departmental net 
earnings statements are worth the cost of 
putting them together. Personally, I believe 
that they are, and that they serve many use- 
ful purposes. They cannot be accepted with 
the same finality as the earnings or cost 
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statements of manufacturing companies. They 
will show quite conclusively, however, 
whether a given department of the com- 
pany is being operated at an actual profit. 
Of course, we are all aware of the fact that 
the departments “feed” each other, as the 
expression goes. The Bond Department client 
provides a deposit for the Banking Depart- 
ment. A depositor in the Banking Depart- 
ment furnishes a customer for the Bond De- 
partment. They both provide business for 
the Trust Department, and the Trust Depart- 
ment in turn creates business for the other 
departments. 

The departments likewise perform service 
for each other from day to day. Some com- 
panies have systems for making inter-depart- 
ment charges for this service. This is prac- 
ticable in large trust companies, but is diffi- 
cult to do in the smaller ones. So it is fair 
to say that these departmental cost and 
earnings statements, while not conclusive as 
to the exact amount of profit or loss of 
each department, or as to their desirability 
as a function of the trust company, are of 
very great use to the executive officers and 
to the department heads. 


Comparing Yearly Results 

For instance, one year’s results can be 
compared with those of the previous year. 
If there is a large falling off in net earnings, 
or a large increase in a given cost item, the 
executive officers and the department head 
are immediately moved to inquire as to the 
causes. This leads to an analysis of condi- 
tions which in turn results in the correction 
of mistakes which have been made and in 
stimulating efforts to secure new business. 
It is a natural tendency for the department 
heads and even for the executive officers to 
give their attention to the business as it 
comes to their desks from day to day. Being 
absorbed in that, there is very little time 
left to study general conditions, to consider 
whether their departments are up to full 
efficiency, and to co-operate with the busi- 
ness-getting department of the company. A 
jolt to them from a departmental net earn- 
ings and cost system has a salutary effect. 
It takes them out of their daily routine and 
forces them to consider their department as 
a whole, what can be done to improve its 
efficiency, and how its costs can be reduced 
and its earnings increased. 

It does not follow because a department 
is losing money or is making very little 
money or is gradually falling off in earn- 
ings, that it should be abandoned. Its col- 
lateral advantages to the company in the 


way of feeding business to other depart- 
ments may entirely justify its maintenance. 


Stimulating Wholesome Rivalry 

Vhere reports are made of departmental 
net earnings, there naturally arises among 
department heads a perfectly cordial and 
friendly spirit of rivalry with respect to re- 
sults. This of course is for the good of the 
company as a whole. It does not mean that 
a just comparison can be made between de- 
partments with reference to the respective 
amounts of their net earnings. Certain de- 
partments have possibilities of much larger 
earnings than others, and that will always 
be the case. Varying business and financial 
conditions throughout the country from time 
to time affect rates of interest, also the vol- 
ume of sales and the profits from the sales 
of bonds, the volume of receiverships and of 
other trust business, and so on. So that it 
is not fair to hold executive officers in charge 
of departments responsible altogether for 
decreases in net profits, nor for increases in 
costs, and particularly of one department as 
compared with another. But general com- 
parisons of net results in the various de- 
partments are productive of much good and 
stimulate department heads, and employees 
as well, to give closer attention and to pro- 
duce better results during the succeeding 
year. 

Trust Charges Inadequate 

It is only recently that there has been a 
growing feeling on the part of trust com- 
pany officers that charges for services in the 
various trust capacities are inadequate. De- 
partmental costs and net earnings state- 
ments, where they have been kept, prove this 
conclusively. In the larger companies, in 
which it has been possible to departmentalize 
to a greater extent than in the smaller com- 
panies, there is necessarily more definite con- 
viction as to this. Formerly we had a feel- 
ing that this was true—now we can be cer- 
tain of the fact—and in fairness to ourselves 
and to our stockholders, efforts should be 
made to put this service upon a paying basis. 
It is certainly true that fair compensation 
is all that we have a right to ask, and it is 
reasonable to infer that our clients would 
willingly pay it. 

Take, for instance, compensation for sery- 
ices in acting as executor, administrator, 
ete—that is, the probate fees. I think I 
am safe in saying that in nearly all of the 
States, these fees were fixed upward of a 
generation ago. In New York State there 
has been no increase in these fees for 80 
years; in Illinois since 1845 when its status 
was changed from a territory to a State; 
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in Michigan for 77 years, the law there hay- 


ing been passed in 1846 with no change 
since. On the other hand, the expense of 


administration of estates has increased tre- 
mendously, involving heavier costs—super- 
visory, clerical, supplies, and otherwise—and 
requiring a higher grade of clerical and offi- 
cial personnel in conducting the business and 
in handling the financial problems involved, 
than in the days when these compensation 
statutes were enacted. According to the best 
authorities, based on actual statistics, com- 
modity costs relating to building (thus af- 
fecting rent), to supplies, cost of living, 
wages, et cetera—everything entering into 
the cost of operating a trust company—haye 
more than doubled since these statutes fix- 
ing compensation were enacted. 


Greater Complexities Encountered 
There are nowadays greater complexities 


in business administration, 
technicalities in 


constantly in- 
court administra- 
tion, extra service required of a special char- 


creasing 
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acter in handling Federal income and estate 
tax matters as well as State income tax 
laws, and laws of the various States relat- 
ing to stock transfers and inheritance taxes. 
Then, trusts under wills have grown 
in favor and are of a more complicated char 
acter. All of these things, and many more 
of like character, are familiar to you. They 
illustrate the importance—in fact, show the 
necessity—of and accurate 


too, 


closer more 


knowledge on the part of executive officers 
of the actual results of operation of the 
various departments of their companies. 
There is keen competition between trust 
companies, particularly for trust business; 
and in order that this may not run riot to 
the great disadvantage of all trust com- 


panies, it is important that there be a clear 
understanding not 
possible to reach this understanding without 
an adequate ascertaining and 
charging operating expenses directly and ap- 
portioning or allocating overhead 
to departments. 


respecting costs. It is 
system of 


expenses 





OUTLINE 


Trust Company Departmental Net Earnings Statement 


(To accompany address by Ralph Stone, President, Detroit Trust Company, 


in opening discussion upon Trust Company Cost Accounting, at 
Mid-Winter Conference of Trust Companies of the United States, 


New York City February 15, 1923.) 


GROSS EARNINGS OF DEPARTMENT 
OPERATING EXPENSE 


(See items below ) 


INTEREST PAID 


NET OPERATING EARNINGS 
OVERHEAD: 


1. Taxes, except Real Estate 
2. Charges to Profit and Loss 


3. Other Overhead 





OPERATING EXPENSE: 
1. Salaries: 


(Financial or Banking Department only ) 
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DEPARTMENT NET EARNINGG........... 
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(a) To departments in which officers and employees work. 


(b) 


Where they do work for more than one department, distribute to depart- 


ments by percentages based on estimates made by group or division heads 
of time spent by such officers and employees for each of the several depart- 


ments. 


Employees are grouped into classifications for this purpose. 


These 


percentages are revised from time to time. 


2. Rent: 


(b) On value of actual floor space used, according to location 


Or 


i 





10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


BT. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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Building Maintenance and Carry Charges, Equivalent to Rent, if Company owns its 
building: 
(b) Building operation expense, plus taxes, depreciation charged to departments 
according to relative rental value of space occupied by each. 


Insurance on Building: 
(b) To each department, on basis of relative value of space occupied. 


Light: 


(b) According to space occupied, 


Heat and Ventilation: 
(a) Based on cubie feet of space occupied by each department. 
(b) Space used by employees working for more than one department, distributed 
by applying percentages as in “Salaries” above, see (b). 
Office Supplies: 
(a) Direct to departments which use them. 
(b) Where for more than one department, by percentages based on payroll. 
In large trust companies, charge direct from stockroom records. 


Postage: I 
(a) Direct to department from records of Mailing Department, where ascertain- 
able, 


(b) Where general, by percentages based on number of stenographers employed 
in each department. 


Telegraph: 
ia) Direct to departments to which telegrams relate. 
(b) Where general, distributed to various departments on percentages fixed by 
officer familiar therewith. 


Telephone: 
(b) By test count, by switchboard operator, of the outgoing calls from eacl 
department, and percentages based thereon. Revised occasionally. 


Traveling Expenses: 
(a) Direct to department, where ascertainable. 
(b) If for more than one department, on percentages fixed by officer familiat 
therewith, 


Automobile Expense: 
(a) Where used exclusively by a department, charged directly to it. 
(b) Where used generally, distributed on percentages fixed by officer familiar 
With its use. 


Restaurant: 
(b) Distributed to each department, according to number of employees. 


Legal Services: 
(a) From youcher, direct to department for which service is rendered. 
(b) If general, apportioned to departments by percentages fixed by officer fa- 
miliar with service in each case. 


Advertising, Publicity and New Business: 
(a) Direct to each department, where so chargeable. 
(b) Where for more than one department, distributed on percentages according 
to knowledge and judgment of officer in charge. 


Meetings: 
(b) Distributed on percentages by estimate of proportionate time spent on 
affairs of each department, by officer familiar with proceedings of the 
meetings. 


Examination: 
(b) Direct to each department, in proportion to time spent thereon. 


Fidelity Bonds: 
(b) Distributed to each department on basis of number of employees. 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance: 
(b) Distributed to each department on basis of payroll in each department. 
Miscellaneous Expense: 
(a) Direct to department, where ascertainable. 
(b) Where chargeable to more than one department, distributed on percentages 
fixed by officer familiar therewith, according to his judgment. 
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Chartered 1822 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Nos. 16, 18, 20, and 22 William Street, New York 
BRANCH:—475 Fifth Avenue, at 41st Street 
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LONDON : PARIS 
15 Cockspur Street S. W. I. 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2. 









41 Boulevard Haussmann 
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The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into court, and is authorized to act as Executor, 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other fiduciary capacities 

Acts as Trustee undkr Mortgages made by Railroad and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and 
Registrar of Stocks and Bonds 

Receives deposit upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to check and allows interest on daily balances 
Manages Real Estate and lends money on Bond and Mortgage. Will act as Agent in the transaction of 
any approved financial business. 

United States depository in London and Paris. 

Depository for Legal Reserves of State Banks and also for moneys of the City of New York 
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OVERHEAD: 


1. Taxes—Personal, Capital Stock, State Privilege: 
(b) Distributed on hasis of estimated amount of capital required by each de- 
partment. 
2. Taxes—Federal Income and Profits: : 
(b) Distributed on basis of net profits of each department, before deducting such 
taxes. 
3. Charges to Profit and Loss: 
(a) Direct to department. 
4. Depreciation on Furniture: 
(b) To each department on basis of value of furniture used. 


Notre: Sub-paragraphs indicated “(a)” above, relate only to items directly charge- 
able to each department. These are the largest in amount. 

Sub-paragraphs indicated “(b)” above, relate to items chargeable to more than one 
department and which must therefore be distributed according to percentage, or other- 
wise. They are the smallest in amount. Many items involve amounts so small that the 
expense of establishing a system to distribute them precisely is not justified. 

The foregoing Outline is intended to cover a typical trust company of average size. 
The larger the trust company, the more possible it is to departmentalize its business, and 
that makes it simpler to distribute the expense, leaves the items to be apportioned very 
much less in amount, and results in a more accurate determination of departmental net 
earnings. The departments used above are the more common ones—Trust, Bond, and 
Financial or Banking. Many trust companies have others, such as Corporation, Registrar 
and Transfer Agent, etc. 

No attempt has been made to elaborate this Outline to cover re-subdivisions of depart- 
ments, as might be done, for instance, with the Banking Department. 


This Outline does not~pretend to be complete or inclusive or universally applicable 
It is intended only to be suggestive to trust company executives in the study of this ques- 
tion in their own companies. It is recognized that many of its subdivisions and manner 
of distributing are debatable. 
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DEDICATING WEALTH TO PUBLIC WELFARE 


TRIBUTE TO FOUNDER OF GIRARD COLLEGE 


HON. WILLIAM I. SCHAFFER 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 





(Eprror’s NoTE: American men of wealth and large fortunes have given an example 
to the rest of the world in the utilization of their possessions and estates for the welfare 
of humanity, for educational advancement and attainment of higher standards of living. 
The first American to give expression to this conception of wealth as a trust was Stephen 
Girard, who founded Girard College for the rearing and educating of orphan boys in 
Philadelphia. The residue of his estate, six millions of dollars, was left in trust for this 
purpose, and it is the first trust of its kind to have been created in the United States, the 
management of which continues to the present day in the hands of the Board of Directors 
of City Trusts. On the recent occasion of the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the opening of Girard College the following keynote address was delivered by Judge 


Schaffer.) 


I are gathered here today on a 

quite out of the ordinary occasion. 

There are not a great many institu- 
tions in the world that last for three-quar- 
ters of a century. There are very few in- 
stitutions such as Girard College. There are 
still fewer which have attained to those 
things that make for real accomplishmeit 
among men, as Girard College has. We ure 
marking a milestone in its existence. We 
know it is going to carry on and continue 
down a long perspective of milestones in the 
future as in the years of its past. 

It is given to not many men to influence 
the generation among whom they live. It is 
given to a surprisingly small number to in- 
fluence the generations who come after. The 
founder of this college did both these re- 
markable things. He not only influenced the 
age in which he lived but he will exert an 
influence on all the succeeding ages of men 
so long as civilization as we know civiliza- 
tion today shall exist. 

There is no lawyer actively practicing, no 
judge sitting on any court in this Repubiic 
which is called upon to consider last wills 
who does not have brought to his thought 
(the lawyer when he comes to draw wii:s, 
the judge when he comes to construe them) 
that the spirit of Stephen Girard moves 
through and influences the world today as 
his living personality influenced the time in 
which he lived. Aye, every real lawyer who 
has practiced the law for more than two 
decades has been conscious of the fact that 
each philanthropically minded testator who 


has come to him to perform that service 
which most men, I think, measure as one of 
the highest duties which a lawyer can per- 
form, to write their last testament, and dis- 
pose of their possessions—no man called 
upon to render that service to a _ philan- 
thropically minded client has failed to be 
impressed by the fact that he whose will is 
to be written where it has a philanthropic 
intent, is being either consciously or uncou- 
sciously influenced by the example of 
Stephen Girard. 


Example Set by Stephen Girard 

He was the first man, at least in America, 
who measured the possession of great wea!th 
(because he was the richest man in America 
of his day, in actual, tangible, possessible 
wealth) as a trust to be administered in the 
public interest. The example that he has 
set continues and will continue as long as 
this institution shall survive. Everywhliere 
in this Republic, wherever there bas beea 
raised some great philanthropy, intended to 
better the condition of men, and particularly 
to better the condition of youth—and there 
are springing up all over the Republic many, 
many such institutions—everyone of them is 
a spire erected to the memory of Stepan 
Girard, because he gave the idea, the thought 
and the inspiration which had led other men 
to follow his example. He blazed the way 
for the founding of great institutions to 
make better the lot of the coming genera- 
tions of men who, by circumstances or 
chance, have not the same equal opportunity 
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in the world as their fellows have. Every 
boy who goes out from here and brings this 
college to the attention of others continues 
the spirit, the idea and the purpose of 
Stephen Girard; thus it broadens out, widens 
and influences mankind. 


Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen 


There has just been brought to light, in 
one of the tombs of ancient Egypt, treas- 
ures which are the marvel of the world. In 
this tomb of a great emperor, there have 
been found extraordinary things which sur- 
rounded him in his day, which speak the 
high civilization of that ancient time. When 
this civilization, of which we are a part. 
shall have been ended, if it ever shall end, 
and I suppose it will as others have, it seems 
to me that it might be the wish and the 
hope of all of us that the excavator for a 
future civilization, digging among the bur- 
ied ruins of this, to determine what sort of 
people we were, might come here to Giraid 
College, and digging among the wreck of cen- 
turies, open up this institution, and here on 
monument and in manuscript read that an 
American, possessed of great wealth, took 
the treasure that had poured in on him and 
founded this college in order that orphan 
boys might have their equal chance in the 
world. If that should be the index thing 
which the explorer of another age should 
find out about this, the spirits of the men 
who have been part of it could well be 
proud. What above all else the memory of 
Stephen Girard carries with it is that he 
has made manifest to the possessors of enor- 
mous wealth, that in their hands it may be 
a great trust in the public interest. 

Great wealth is not gathered together by 
covetous hands solely in order that it may 
add only to the pleasure of the man who 
gathers it. No man—TI risk the challenge--- 
no man in America who has amassed great 
wealth, did it without imagination or with- 
out the thought that its possession would 
enable him to do something worth while in 
mankind’s history. I do not believe that the 
richest man of today, the man who made 
possible the exploitation of the oil industry 
of America, only labored in order that his 
hands might grasp the dollars that rolled 
into them, but I cherish the thought that 
he saw in imagination that out of the ability 
and struggle which he put into the enter- 
prise, he would make living conditions better 
for mankind. He has demonstrated in his 
life that he has understood the message of 
Stephen Girard and that his great wealth 
is a trust for the betterment and the uplift- 
ing of his fellows. 


Stephen Girard’s Vision 

Stephen Girard came on the stage of life 
at a very extraordinary time in the history 
of mankind. He was born in 1750. Men's 
ideas were rapidly changing. He, a French- 
man, was ushered into existence when Louis 
XIV had only recently completed his re- 
markable reign. Is it not extraordinary that 
two kings of France, Louis XIV and Louis 
XV, Louis XIV going to the throne in 16436 
and Louis XV dying on the throne in 1774, 
reigned for 151 years, within a little less 
than three years the time comprising the 
entire existence of the United States? The 
long reign of these two men had completely 
tinctured French ideas and ideals in Girard’s 
young manhood. When they died a new era 
dawned. When the founder of this college 
came into the world’s affairs, opportunity 
did not exist for the average boy. At the 
time he was old enough to be educated, not 
one man in every twenty in France had the 
chance to learn to read and write, scholar- 
ship was only for the elect. He came to 
America when the desire for the founding of 
a new nation was seething in the minds of 
the people here. He came with the back- 
ground of what he had known in France, 
when those, kings, reigning for more than a 
century, without control by either courts or 
parliament, could dictate not only what the 
public policy of France should be, but could 
influence the individual life of almost every 
man who lived in that time. 

With that background of knowledge, when 
it came to the preparation of the document 
which founded this college—to lay out the 
chart on which its affairs were to be guided 

with the knowledge which he possessed 
that as wealth came to men in feudal times 
in France (and the feudal system still lived 
in France when he came to America) it had 
been used in order that great families might 
be perpetuated and continue to endure, he 
evidently made up his mind that that condi- 
tion of affairs should not exist in America 
if he could set an example to change it, and 
so by his will he gave a new and a higher 
purpose to the possession of great wealth. 

This he did and more. He established his 
great benefaction in this country. He had 
a proven love for and a proven faith in our 
institutions and form of government. When 
the Nation went to the people for a loan of 
$5,000,000 in the war of 1812, to save the 
Republic, and when the public subscriptions 
were but a fraction of the whole, this man, 
mariner and merchant, great American, 
great citizen, came forward and took the 


(Continued on page 238) 
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DEVELOPING THE LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 


ILLUSTRATIVE FORMULAS AND METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


Cc. R. HOLDEN 
Vice-President, Union Trust Company of Chicago 





(Epiror’s Notre: The inquiries and comment on the Insurance 


Trust Plan as a field 


for trust company service, as explained in the article by C. R. Holden in the October, 1922 
number of Trust COMPANIES Magazine, have indicated a desire for further explanation of 
some details of its application. The following supplementary article has been prepared at 


our request.) 


HE emphasis placed in the application 

of the insurance trust plan on ¢co-opera- 

tion with all insurance companies of 
requisite standing, should not be taken as a 
criticism of the quite distinct plan of the 
development of trust business by taking up 
the matter of insurance trusts with a single 
insurance company, as a joint and mutually 
exclusive proposition. 

In the practice adopted by the trust com- 
pany with which the writer is connected, 
this proposition has not been taken up be- 
cause it has been found that the co-operation 
with a large number of insurance companies 
and insurance agents, without an exclusive 
affiliation with any one, has the following 
superior advantages. 

First. Such a course tends to relieve the 
prospective patron from any apprehension 
that the trust company may be promoting 
the business of a specific life insurance com- 
pany, or vice versa, at the expense of the 
insured. 

Second. Where a trust company joins with 
a single insurance company, it is obvious 
that there is a largely increased moral obli- 
gation assumed or imposed in the minds of 
those insured, as to the relation of the trust 
company to the obligations under the insur- 
ance policies issued. It is an advantage to 
place the responsibility for selection of the 
insuring company on the customer. 

Third. The trust company offers a service 
and a ground for creation of business avail- 
able to every active insurance agency, which 
will be developed by each such agency. The 
trust company thus obtains the indirect sery- 
ice of a large soliciting force, expert in its 
field. The trust company can only, at large 
expense, and often with doubtful propriety, 
undertake to organize, put at work, and pro- 
vide in its fees for compensation to such a 
force. 


Practical Method of Procedure 


Upon the basis of the plan being so put in 
operation through co-operation with life in- 
surance agents, a practical method of proce- 
dure is as follows: 

First. More than one trust department 
officer should be made familiar with the de 
tails of the plan. For every inquirer should 
find, at all times, some one present in the 
trust department able to fully handle his 
case in all its aspects. 

Second. It is best to draw a line somewhat 
sharply between such officers or employees 
as take charge of the plan in the bank, and 
those who may be delegated to call upon 
inquirers. The outside man, to do effective 
work, should be called upon to the least pos- 
sible extent for office conferences and nego- 
tiations. 

Third. Both the men presenting the plan 
outside of the trust company and those han- 
dling the proposition within the office should 
become as familiar as possible with the prac- 
tical and also the technical life insurance 
questions involved, and also with the legal 
questions involved, both with respect to life 
insurance and the terms of the proposed 
trust. 

Fourth, On the other hand, the trust com- 
pany officials who deal with the insurance 
and legal phases of the particular proposi- 
tion should fully appreciate and give full 
consideration and full exercise of authority 
and discretion to the insurance agent and to 
the attorney of the proposed customer. 


How Business May Be Developed 
Experience shows that in the matter of 
insurance trusts, as in the origination of 
other trust business, the business may be de- 
veloped along the following lines: 
The trust company may, with propriety, 
eall attention to the value and importance 
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of the creation of such trusts by advertising 
in magazines and newspapers, by folders and 
by circular letters. It may intensify this 
matter of education of prospective customers 
as to the value and importance of the matter 
by personal letters and individual approach. 

At this point, however, several questions, 
both of propriety and expediency, arise. 
Neither the insurance agent, whose business 
ethics justify both advertising and personal 
approach and solicitation, nor the attorney 
whose professional ethics forbid his use of 
advertising or personal solicitation, can well 
object to or criticise efforts properly made 
to create customers or clients by bringing to 
realization, by possible customers or clients, 
of the value and importance of due con- 
sideration of an insurance or other trust. 

But both the insurance agent and the at- 
torney may be properly resentful of the steps 
taken to close the matter of the actual taking 
out of a policy of insurance or the actual 
preparation and execution of the trust agree- 
ment. 

Following Up the “Prospect” 

The practice which is believed to best 
serve the customer is to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the attorney and of the insurance 
agent in actually closing any such matter 
with one who is brought, as an inquirer,.to 
the point of consideration of the plan. The 
inertia, or resistance to sales, or failure to 
close, whatever term one may use as indicat- 
ing the obstacle met in each case in actually 
establishing an insurance trust, may be ana- 
lyzed as follows, proceeding from the point 
where inquiry has been developed. 

The inquiry may have been prompted by 
what is essentially pure curiosity, as in the 
case of a Man or woman actually having no 
estate or means to establish any such trust. 
To prevent a large percentage of such in- 
quiries in response to public advertising, and 
in reply to circular letters, requires skill and 
patience in constructing the advertisement 
or the letter. It should be clearly conserva- 
tive, business-like, and only so far explana 
tory as the casual attention given by the 
reader of an advertisement or letter will 
warrant. 

The inquirer may have yielded to an im- 
pulse in either making an inquiry by letter 
or opening the way to a personal conference 
to further negotiation and then draw back 
for one of several reasons. 

The only good reasons are threefold: 

First. That one has not the means or estate 
to create the necessary trust. 

Second. That the inquirer has not realized 
its real significance and value. 


COMPANIES 


Third. That the inquirer is not insurable. 

In other words, either lack of understand- 
ing of the plan, or simple inability to take 
advantage of it, are the only valid reasons 
why an inquirer should not close. The lack 
of understanding is often wilful, and the re- 
sult either of prejudice or adverse advice. A 
prejudice against life insurance, a prejudice 
against having any third party in contact 
with any of one’s interests or business af- 
fairs, or a prejudice against putting any limi- 
tations of procedure or of disposition on 
one’s property, may lead to rejection of the 
plan without it being fully comprehended. 

These prejudices may be created or supple- 
mented by advisers. One’s life insurance 
agent, one’s attorney, one’s wife or depen- 
dents, may consider it is prejudicial or hos- 
tile to their interests that the trust company 
should be a factor in the handling of prop- 
erty or business which they may deem is 
their business or property, in prospect at 
least. 


Avoiding Opposition and Criticism 

Perhaps, however, the most common ele- 
ment in sales resistance is simply indecision 
or procrastination finding justification in 
some apprehension lest some unforeseen cir- 
cumstances that may will make the 
adoption of the plan either embarrassing or 
distasteful in its future operation. 

The trust company, the insurance agent, 
the personal attorney, and even the family, 
should, if possible, be brought into accord 
and not permitted to come to the point of 
exercising a hostile influence on the proposed 
creator of the trust. As each adds his inde- 
pendent advice and judgment indecision may 
be overcome. And each may and should 
have full opportunity to understand the 
proposition and perform his rightful duty 
toward it. 

If you simply try to push the proposition 
down the throat of the prospect’s attorney, 
regardless of whether he does or does not 
understand it; and if you disregard his duty 
and right as adviser of his client, you invoke 
opposition and criticism instead of co-opera- 
tion. And the same holds true with the in- 
surance agent. 

Therefore, in both advertising and per- 
sonal appeal, the way should be kept clear, 
open and easy to secure co-operation where 
possible. The means for securing this should 
be carefully selected. The advice and views 
of the attorney should be sought, but only 
in such a way that, tactfully and yet firmly, 
you place him in possession of the facts and 
the law of the proposal. The law should 
only be submitted as what the courts, or the 
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statutes, or some writer have said on the 
matter. Material for reaching a conclusion 
and not a dictatorial legal opinion should 
be submitted for consideration. No lawyer 
likes to give an erroneous opinion, and no 
conscientious one will refuse to endorse a 
correct view of the law, if he is in posses 
sion of the means of discerning what it is. 
The impatience of many lawyers with the 
intricacies and new questions raised by in- 
come tax and inheritance tax laws is often 
to be considered, and it may often be ob- 
viated by furnishing them a memorandum 
opinion disclosing data which they might 
be unwilling to search out for themselves. 

Finally, patience is essential in dealing 
with a subject that may be an entirely new 
one to the prospect. An amazing percentage 
of men and women go on the principle that 
one cannot make a mistake by doing nothing. 
While, if they do act on any matter, affirma- 
tively, they may be making a mistake. As 
much money is lost in letting bad invest- 
ments decay into total losses, as is lost in 
making bad new investments. 


Illustrative Specific Cases 

It may be merely taking the time of the 
reader unnecessarily to dwell, finally, on 
illustrations of one or two illustrative speci- 
fic cases. 

The prospective customer should always 
be assured that the plan of distribution of 
the principal and income put under the trust, 
may, within the limits required by law, and 
the maintenance of good faith with respect 
to the interests of the State and the Nation, 
be made what the customer wishes. That he 
is not asked to submit to a rigid dictation 
of how his money is to be distributed. 

Two cases each of opposite extremes may 
be used for illustration. 

Each customer has a present estate of 
$500,000 invested in property whose income 
is subject to income tax. Each is able and 
desires to set aside $100,000 in a trust for 
the benefit of his family. Each is of such 
an age that the $5,000 gross income of $100,- 
000 of securities will pay the premiums on 
$150,000 of insurance on the straight life 
plan and at least $100,000 on a twenty-pay- 
ment policy. 

One man desires to consider only the lar- 
gest possible family estate. In Illinois one 
can submit to him an analysis as follows: 


Basis for This Outline 


Assuming a total wealth of................ $500,000.00 
Of this amount a trust is created 
NDEI cccitapcddioeesaasehatseiendritecamuiebsacens 100,000.00 


This total wealth, we will assume, 
yields a net taxable income of at 
DIO < gasch celcccminduteseanketciaskinsdiucesusines ie 35,000.00 


Amount placed in trust, consisting of 


5 per cent. securities, is............+ $100,000.0C 
Annual income from this 
eee 


Deduct—Income ___ taxes 
payable by trust fund.$160.00 
AYUSCEE fEC........000c00ere 250.00 
410.00 


ANNUAL Net INCOME..$4,590.00 

This net income will pay the premi- 

ums on ordinary life insurance 
PR BEI a sc sisaies oectepceeRiciebeccunaees $150,000.00 
Making a total immediate reserve 
fund for the family’s protection 


GUD, fives coneecuvtinobatemnaiecaniiatipinckes seinsnincacte $250,000.00 





Tax Features 
Income Tax 


The yearly income tax on $35,000.00, before 
creating a trust, would be as follows: 


REGRUNRE TOK ccsecciccescsccess $2,480.00 
8 EASE: 2,150.00 
TEM s <chsickctointshxexaeorasaadeceniaas $4,630.00 


The tax, however, on $30,000.00 (having segre- 
gated $5,000.00 from the regular income) is 
as follows: 

PROPIOE COE sceceesscecscecins $2,080.00 
RII <s cciceccncscosegescnecnisee =, EEE 








EE A iigscscsoveestossacunceeeecmnimaieie $3,520.00 
Gross. annual SAVING...............ccsesserees $1,110.00 
Less trustee’s fee.............. $ : 

Income tax paid by trust.... 160.00 410.00 






NET ANNUAL SAVING...........0000 $700.00 
At age 40, this net annual saving will pay 


the yearly premiums on approximately $22,- 
000.00 of insurance. 


Inheritance Tax 


If no trust is created the taxes on the total 
estate of $500,000.00 would, at death, be as 
follows: 

Federal estate tax......$13,500.00 
Illinois inheritance 
INNES © pideahicesrananindssvoruensa 34,000.00 
a a $47,500.00 

But—by segregating the $100,000.00 from the 
estate during life, by this plan, the taxes 
on the remaining $400,000.00 would be as 
follows: 

Federal estate tax ...... $9,500.00 
Illinois inheritance......24,000.00 





SEINE. sisncqucacsocandarnendtcntea ema $33,500.00 
ToTaL SAVING IN TAXES........... $14,000.00 
Plus—a saving in administration 
expenses on the $100,000.00............ 3,000.00 
ToraL SAVING TO ESTATE............ $17,000.00 


The other man merely wishes to assure 
to his family a minimum of $100,000 and 
wishes to be free to secure to himself an 
annuity, if he should come to need it per- 
sonally. And he does not care to place him- 
self where he must rely on the beneficiaries 
modifying or terminating the trust to enable 
him to secure such provision. 
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Submitting an Analysis 

In Illinois one can submit this analysis: 

The principal of $100,000 is deposited with 
a trustee subject to the charge upon that 
principal, and upon principal alone, of the 
payment to the donor each year out of prin- 
cipal of the sum of $3,000, provided he elects 
and in writing appoints and directs such 
payment to be made. 

All income of the balance of the principal 
held in trust from time to time shall be ap- 
plied by the trustee to pay premiums upon 
$100,000 of life insurance under policies pro- 
viding for the payment of only twenty suc- 
cessive annual premiums. So far only as in- 
come shall be insufficient, the trustee may 
also apply principal to pay such premiums. 

The analysis will, of course, be made on 
the actual figures of selected policies, and 
the following further figures are not given 
as precise or actual. In general, in such a 
case, if the insured lives for the entire period 
of twenty years, the original principal of 
$100,000 will have been very nearly ex- 
hausted, but in its place there will be $100,- 
000 of paid up insurance. The donor may, 
under present rulings on this matter, provide 
that dividends on this paid-up insurance, 
after the expiration of twenty years, shall, 
at his election, be paid to him, and until he 
shall have received in annuities and in such 
dividends, the total of his original $100,000 
he will not have received any taxable income. 
The income in any year on the principal in 
the hands of the trustee in excess of pre- 
mium requirements will be carried to a 
separate principal fund to be invested and 
held for, and the income thereof distributed 
to beneficiaries other than the donor. 

Under this plan that part, if any, of the 
$100,000 of original principal still in the 
hands of the trustee will be subject to in- 
heritance or estate taxes, where the law im- 
poses a tax on any fund as to which the 
deceased has retained an interest for life. 

The analysis even on this basis would be: 


Basis for This Outline 


Assuming a total wealth of................ $500,000.00 
Of this amount a trust is created 
REE REPL Ene eee 100,000.00 


This total wealth, we will assume, 
yields a net taxable income of at 


NS RRS ere ST RE 35,000.00 
Amount placed in trust, consisting of 
5 per cent. securities, i8.............0 $100,000.00 
Annual income from this 
RSs ease $5,000.00 


Deduct—Income taxes 
payable by trust fund.$160.00 
Trustee’s fees 250.00 
410.00 


ANNUAL Net INCOME..54,590.00 


This net income, together with 

charges on the $100,000.00 of 

principal and amortization of bal- 

ance of principal in premium pay- 

ments, will pay the premiums on 

20 payment endowment insurance 

FOE ETE EI RS ae $100,000.00 
Making a total immediate reserve 

fund for the family’s protection 

BO Misaki cide Mi idcak sits picctnevadaroeseedecnconpioses $200,000.00 


Decreased to $100,000 at the end of 
20 years. 


Tax Features 


Income Tax 
The yearly income tax on $35,000.00, 
before creating a trust, would be 
as follows: 


ee  . $2,480.00 
Se eee wee 2,150.00 
IE Si ccoddessnesiiee ee FS 


The tax, however, on $30,000.00 
(having segregated $5,000.00 from 
the regular income) is as 
follows: 

Normal tax $2,080.00 


PNINE . Scckskcatenes 1,440.00 
i | re | RS ee Ee $3,520.00 
Gross annual saving....................0...000. $1,110.00 
Less trustee’s fees........ sesveceee 200.00 
Income tax paid by trust 160.00 $410.00 


Net ANNUAL SAVING......... $700.00 


This amount will be increased as the income 
tax paid by trustee will decrease as the princi- 
pal is used for $3,000.00 annuity and for balance 
of premiums over income 


Inheritance Tax 


If no trust is created, the taxes on 
the total estate of $500,000.00 
would, at death, be as follows: 


Federal estate tax......$13,500.00 
[llinois inheritance 
Ge Gabacetaniberenscece eevee 2,000.00 
: Se $47,500.00 


But—by segregating the $100,000.00 
from the estate during life, by 
this plan, the taxes on the re- 
maining $400,000.00 would be as 
follows: 


Federal estate tax........89,500.00 
Illinois inheritance......24,000.00 
NE se cenesiconsn $33,500.00 


Tora SAVING IN TAXES... $14,000.00 


Plus—a saving in administration 


expenses on the $100,000.00 3,000.00 


Tora. SAVING TO EsTaArTe........ $17,000.00 


If the donor died before all of the principal 
fund was amortized in annuities and premiums, 
there would, of course, be an inheritance tax to 
pay out of the balance of principal. But this 
would be added estate to the $100,000.00 of in- 
surance and would be part of the added estate 
accruing on early decease, by virtue of the in- 
surance element. 


(Continued on page 236) 
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AMORTIZATION OF PREMIUMS AND 
ACCUMULATION OF DISCOUNTS 
ON TRUST INVESTMENTS 


FREDERICK VIERLING 
Vice-President and Trust Officer of Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 








(Eprror’s Nore: The questions considered in the following article are of far-reaching 
importance to trustees making investments of trust funds in bonds and similar obliga- 
tions, at a premium or at a discount, and to trustees receiving such investments at values 
other than par. The article in detail explains the underlying principles of such invest- 
ments, and by simple mathematical tables. illustrates the fundamental factors involved. 
The writer urges that trustees no longer ignore their duty periodically to adjust such 
premiums and discounts, and thus save themselwes from serious liability. The investment 
by trustees in recent years of hundreds of millions of dollars in Government and other 
bonds at a discount, such trustees still holding the same on the basis of such discount, 
forces upon the immediate attention of the trustees their responsibility for the proper 
adjustment of such discounts. The article merits earnest study of all trust department 
officers having the care of trust investments, as well as study by counsel advising trustees 


in such matters.) 


T is proposed in this thesis to discuss the 

duty of trustees as to the amortization 

of premiums on bonds and similar obliga- 
tions purchased or received by trustees at 
prices or values greater than par, and as to 
the accumulation of discounts on such obli- 
gations purchased or received by trustees 
at prices or values less than par; and, in- 
cidentally, to discuss other questions that 
seem affected by the fact that there are pre 
miums or discounts on bond investments held 
in trust estates. We urge, as a matter of 
right and justice between life tenants and 
remaindermen interested, that it is the duty 
of the trustees to amortize premiums and 
also to accumulate discounts on bond invest- 
ments. 

Where good bonds are received or pur- 
chased by trustees at par value, no adjust- 
ments are necessary, as such securities will, 
of course, be carried in the accounts of the 
trustees at their face value until maturity, 
when they are collected at their par value. 
But when investment bonds are received 
or purchased by a trustee above or below 
par, the securities cannot properly be car- 
ried at par value; instead, they should be 
carried at the values at which they were re- 
ceived or purchased by the trustee, the pre- 
miums or discounts to be adjusted from in- 
terest period to interest period, during the 
life of the respective bonds, so that such 


respective bonds will stand in the accounts 
of the trustee at maturity at par—being the 
amounts at which they are paid when due. 


Fuctuations in Market Value Do Not Affect 
Premiums or Discounts 

We have had quite a number of discus- 
sions and letter communications with trust 
company officers regarding adjustments of 
premiums and discounts on bonds held by 
their respective companies as trustee. In 
such discussions and communications, it has 
been urged that such adjustments should not 
be made, because increase or decrease in 
market values of a bond may take place dur- 
ing the holding thereof by the trustee, and 
the values as adjusted from time to time 
would not represent the market value of 
the investment. 

Consideration of fluctuations in market 
value of bonds has no bearing on the duty 
of a trustee to adjust premiums and dis- 
counts ‘on such investments. To clear the 
way for the correct consideration of the 
questions under review, we remind the read- 
er that a trustee is not permitted to buy and 
sell securities on speculation that fluectua- 
tions in market value of securities in the 
hands of a trustee are merely changes in 
the value of the assets of the estate by ap- 
preciation or depreciation, and, as such, af- 
fect only the principal of the estate; that 
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such changes in market value are to be whol- 
ly disregarded in any accounting between life 
tenants and remaindermen. See cases cited 
in 26 R. C. L., 1876; 17 R. C. L., 630; also 


see late case in re Gartenlaub (Cali) 198 
Pac. 209. 


Trust Accounts Do Not Reflect Market Value 
of Trust Investments 

Bonds in an estate have two values: (a) 
the book value of the bonds to the estate 
and (b) the market value independent of 
the book value. At times and from time 
to time these values may be the same, A 
trustee is not permitted in his accounts to 
follow the market value up and down, oc- 
casioned by the rise and fall of the market 
value of money for investment purposes and 
reflected in the changes in market values of 
bonds, nor to adjust particular bonds to such 
changes, As was said by the Court in New 
York in 1907, in re Stevens, 187, N. Y., 471: 
All large investors in bonds purchase bonds 
on the basis of the interest the bonds actual- 
ly return (on their cost to the investor) not 
the amount they nominally return. Changes 
in market value of bonds have no bearing 
on the income basis of bonds held by a 
trustee. Notwithstanding such changes, he 
continues to hold bonds at their book value 
in the estate. 


Income Basis of Investments Determined by 
Use of Bond Tables 

In the investment of trust funds, it is 
the duty of the trustee to invest so as to 
have the fund earn a fair rate of income 
on legal and other properly authorized in- 
vestments, considering the prevailing rate 
of income on such securities. The market 
rate for money, prevailing at the time of 
the respective investments, determines the 
price of bonds. In the purchase of bonds 
above or below par, the income basis of the 
investment is determined by the use of 
tables known as bond. tables. 

Such tables take into consideration the 
premium paid or the discount allowed on 
the investment. The tables are constructed 
upon the principle that the premium paid 
on the bonds purchased above par will be 
written off periodically during the life of 
the bond and charged against the collec- 
tions on the interest coupons attached to the 
bond, a proportionate adjustment of the 
premium being made at the time of the col- 
lection of the respective interest coupons; 
and, as to bonds purchased below par, that 
the discount will be written up periodically 
during the life of the bond and credited as 
an earning on the bond, in addition to the 


amounts collected on interest coupons at- 
tached, a proportionate adjustment of the 
discount being made at the time of maturity 
of the respective interest coupons. When a 
trustee purchases a bond above or below 
par, according to the values given in a bond 
table, it is upon the basis that such premium 


and discount adjustments will periodically . 


be made. Unless such regular adjustments 
are contemplated by the trustee, in the case 
of a premium bond, he is unfair to the re- 
mainderman, and, in the case of a discount 
bond, he is unfair to the life tenant. The 
trustee necessarily becomes personally lia- 
ble to the life tenant or the remainderman 
for the amount so involved. 


Premiums Must Be Adjusted 


As a good bond matures it is paid off at 
par, whether the trustee purchased the bond 
at a premium or at a discount. In the case 
of a 6 per: cent. bond, having ten years to 
run, for principal sum of $1,000, purchased 
by a trustee at a cost of $1,100, it is ap- 
parent that the premium of $100 must be ac- 
counted for. During the life of the bond 
the trustee will each year collect $60 face 
amount of interest coupons attached to the 
bond and in the ten years will collect cou- 
pons amounting to total of $600. According 
to the principal of the bond table, if the $100 
premium be written off as a charge against 
the interest coupons collected, there will 
remain as income on the bond the sum of 
$500, and the bond apparently has earned 
net 5 per cent. As such adjustments are 
charged against income on the bond, they 
are credited to principal of the estate. When 
such adjustments are completed, principal 
will have received credit for $100, and, upon 
the collection of the $1,000 principal of the 
bond, the principal of the estate will be re- 
stored the amount originally invested. 


On the other hand, if the trustee make no 
adjustment of the premium as indicated, he 
pays to the life tenant the $600 face value 
of coupons collected, and at maturity of the 
bond collects and credits to principal of the 
estate only the $1,000 principal of the bond, 
the principal of the estate will be illegally 
impaired by the amount of $100 premium, 
and the trustee will be held liable to the 
remainderman therefor. Also, in the latter 
ease, while the bond apparently was pur- 
chased as a 5 per cent. investment, the trus- 
tee will have paid the life tenant more than 
5 per cent., to wit: Approximately 5.45 per 
cent. on the $1,100 cost of the bond, repre- 
senting in part illegal payments out of prin- 
cipal of the estate, instead of out of income, 
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for which the trustee will be held liable to 
the remainderman, as in case of any other 
improper payment out of principal of the es- 
tate. The foregoing explanation is based upon 
the level basis plan of amortization and is 
not exact. The exact earning of the bond 
mentioned is on basis of approximately 4.60 
per cent., payable semi-annually. See 
schedule hereinafter made as to a premium 
bond. 
Discounts Must Be Adjusted 

In the case of a 4 per cent. bond, having 
ten years to run, for principal sum of $1,000, 
purchased by a trustee at cost of $900, it is 
apparent that the discount of $100 must be 
accounted for. During the life of the bond 
the trustee will each year collect $40 face 
amount of interest coupons attached to the 
bond and in the ten years will collect cou- 
pons for the total of $400. If the $100 ac- 
cruing discount be written up as an earning 
on the bond and with the $400 collections on 
coupons be credited to income of the estate, 
the income account of the estate will show 
total of $500, and the bond apparently has 
earned net 5 per cent. As such adjustments 
are credited to income of the estate, they 
are charged to principal of the estate. When 
such adjustments are completed, the princi- 
pal of the estate will have been charged 
$100. Upon collection of the $1,000 princi- 
pal of the bond, the amount will be credited 
to principal of the estate. Principal having 
been charged the $100 discount as afore- 
said, there will remain in principal of the es- 
tate $900 and the principal of the estate 
will show restored the amount originally in- 
vested. 

On the other hand, if the trustee make 
no adjustment of the discount as indicated, 
he pays to the life tenant only the $400 face 
amount of coupons collected, and, at ma- 
turity of the bond, collects and credits to 
principal of the estate the $1,000 principal 
of the bond, the principal of the estate will 
have been illegally increased by the amount 
of $100 discount, and the trustee will be held 
liable to the life tenant therefor; also, while 
the bond apparently was purchased as a 5 
per cent. investment, the trustee will have 
paid the life tenant less than 5 per cent., to 
wit: approximately 4.44 per cent. on the 
$900 original cost of the bond, represent- 
ing less than proper payments out of income 
of the estate, and improperly increasing the 
principal .of the estate, for which the trus- 
tee will be liable to the life tenant, as in any 
other improper withholding of income of the 
estate. The foregoing explanation is based 
upon the level basis plan of accumulating 


the discount and is not exact. The exact 
earning of the bond mentioned is on basis of 
approximately 5.30 per cent., payable semi- 
annually. See schedule hereinafter made as 
to a discount bond. 


Market Rate for Money Controls Market 
Value of Bonds 

To verify the fact that the market rate 
for money is the prevailing factor in fixing 
the market value of bonds, we call to the 
attention of the reader that, at the close of 
the calendar year 1920, United States Third 
Liberty Loan 414 per cent. bonds were sell- 
ing at price of approximately $85.60 per $100 
par value, and other United States bonds in 
proportion. No one then doubted the: merit 
of any United States bonds as an investment. 
The purchase of United States bonds at the 
time was on the basis of their large return, 
and not merely their contract rate of inter- 
est. Other unquestioned bonds were then 
selling on a basis so as to net even greater 
return. The purchase of Third Liberty 
Bonds as of March 15, 1921, having 7% 
years to run, at say 90.28, was on the basis 
of a return of 5% per cent. on the in- 
vestment. Large amounts of trust funds at 
the time were invested in the various issues 
of United States bonds. The prompt pay- 
ment of the interest coupons attached to 
the bonds, and the final payment of the 
bonds themselves, could not be doubted by 
any one. Such investments were made ac- 
cording to values shown in bond tables and 
thus upon the basis that the trustees would 
from year to year adjust the accruing dis- 
count as part of the earning of the invest- 
ment. 


Upon what theory can such trustees now 
fail to adjust the accruing discount from 
year to year, as a portion of the earnings of 
such bonds? The life tenant is entitled to 
5.88 per cent. per annum on the investment 
in question. If instead the trustee merely 
pays the life tenant the collections on in- 
terest coupons attached, or $4.25 per year 
per $100 bond, the trustee is paying the 
life tenant at the rate of approximately 4.7 
per cent. on the original cost of the invest- 
ment. The difference between the 5.88 per 
cent. and 4.7 per cent. is 1.18 per cent. per 
year per $100 bond, or $1,180 per year per 
$100,000 bonds. sy not accruing the dis- 
count from year to year, the life tenant is 
denied a large proportion of the actual earn- 
ing of the bonds. Such act is gross injus- 
tice to the life tenant. In the example given, 
the wrong is apparent, since trustees must 
not show partiality between life tenant and 
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remainderman. The wrong cannot be jus- 
tified in the case just cited, nor can it be 
justified in any other case of a bond pur- 
chased by a trustee at a discount. 


Bond Tables Involve Compound Interest 


Bond tables are constructed upon the prin- 
ciple that the investor shall receive com- 
pound interest on his investment, compound- 
ed on the income basis of the investment. It 
makes considerable difference whether in- 
terest be compounded annually, semi-an- 
nually, quarter-yearly, ete. Most bonds bear 
interest payable annually or semi-annually. 
To value a bond bearing interest payable an- 
nually, a bond table based on annual inter- 
est payments should be used, and, to value 
a bond bearing interest payable semi-annual- 
ly, a bond table based on semi-annual inter- 
est payments. To illustrate: in the case 
of a bond having five years to run, bearing 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per an- 
num, payable annually, the increase will be 
at the ratio of 1.06 for five periods, and in 
ease of a bond having five years to run, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, payable semi-annually, the increase 
will be at the ratio of 1.03 for ten periods. 
In valuing a bond, the use of the proper 
bond table is very important. 


Amortization Credits Considered Partial 
Payments 

Amounts reserved from time to time by 
amortization of premiums on bonds are 
treated as credits on principal and, as such, 
cease to bear interest from dates of credit. 
The same principle applies as if at the re- 
spective times small partial payments were 
actually made in money by the debtor on 
principal of his indebtedness, however small 
such payments from time to time may be. 
However, a few bond tables are calculated 
on the basis that the credits by amortization 
of principal are to be considered immediate- 
ly reinvested at the income basis of the 
bond, no matter what the market rate for 
money at the time may be. As we view the 
problem, the latter method is not correct. 
A trustee would not be expected to rein 
vest small partial payments of a debt or 
small amounts represented by amortization 
adjustments, as reinvestments of such small 
amounts practically cannot be made. 


Premiums and Discounts Affect Income 


Depreciation of premium value and ap- 
preciation of discount value are elements in 
the valuation of bonds, necessarily to be tak- 
en into consideration at the time of pur- 
ehase. Such depreciation and appreciation 


of bonds is not accidental, but is inherent in 
each investment at the time made. Expected 
depreciation or appreciation, by way of 
amortization of premiums and accumulation 
of discounts on bonds, affect only the income 
of an estate. Any increase or decrease of 
the value of such bonds, independent of amor- 
tization of premiums and accumulation of 


discounts, affect only the principal. Such». 


is the philosophy underlying investments 
in bonds at a premium or at a discount. As 
herein shown, amortization of premiums is 
not to be considered technical depreciation 
of property, nor is accumulating discount to 
be considered technical appreciation of 
property nor as unearned increment thereon. 


Adjustment of Discount Must Not Be Delayed 
We have considered the suggestion often 
made as to a bond purchased by a trustee 
below par, that adjustment of discount should 
not be made until the bond matures and is 
collected, because it might happen that de- 
fault be made in the payments due on the 
bonds before maturity, and, if default oe- 
curs, that the market value of the bond 
will be reduced to less than the original cost 
thereof to the estate, and certainly to less 
than the book value thereof in the accounts 
of the trustee, if the aecruing discount be 
written up from time to time. Such sugges- 
tion is mere evasion of the responsibility of 
the trustee with respect to the investment. 
Fear of possible default has no bearing on 
the duty of the trustee to accumulate dis- 
counts, prior to actual default on the bond. 
When default occurs on any bond, whether 
purchased by an estate above or below 
par, and if default continues until proceeds 
of the bond are realized upon under fore- 
closure by legal proceedings or otherwise, 
then is the time, under the law of fiduciary 
accounting, to make proportionate credits to 
income and to capital for the proceeds real- 
ized on the bond. The plea of possible de- 
fault on an investment, and consequent de- 
lay in ‘making proper credits to income, ap- 
plies alike to all investments, as well as to 
bonds purchased at a discount. The idea of 
withholding income on bonds until they re- 
spectively are fully realized upon, principal 
and interest, is not fair to the beneficiaries 
of an estate and would subvert the very pur- 
pose of a trust created for the protection of 
dependent and other beneficiaries. 


Effective Rate of Interest on Bonds De- 
termined by Premiums and Discounts 
As has been explained, purchases of bonds 
made according to values given in a bond 
table, whether above or below par, are made 
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upon the principle that the investment is to 
yield the effective rate of interest shown in 
the table, and not the nominal or contract 
rate of interest shown in the bond. Since 
it appears that premiums paid on bonds in- 
vested in by a trustee must be amortized, 
it surely follows that any discounts allowed 
on bonds purchased by the trustee must be 
accumulated, although there are as yet no 
decisions of the courts directly passing on 
the duty of trustees to accumulate discounts. 
It certainly is not equitable for a trustee 
to make a purchase of discount bonds, on the 
basis that the trustee will accumulate the 
discount, and, after the purchase, refuse or 
neglect to do so. Under the circumstances, 
the trustee cannot justify failure to adjust 
discounts, any more than he can justify 
omission to amortize premiums. However, 
we know of various trust companies that as 
trustees adjust premiums on bonds pur- 
chased above par, while they fail to adjust 
discounts on bonds purchased below par. The 
respective trust companies wilfully at fault 
incur serious liability to the beneficiaries of 
trust estates in their charge, as, of course, 
do individual trustees who similarly ignore 
their duty as trustees. 


Accumulating Discount Payable on Credit to 
Income 


In the purchase of bonds for investment, 
trustees have the liberty to purchase bonds 
quoted at a premium or bonds quoted at a 
discount. In the case of bonds bought at 
a premium, the income earned and to be paid 
to the life tenant is less than the amounts 
of the coupons collected from time to time, 
so that the trustee is in funds to the full 
amount of the payments to be made to the 
life tenant, and the trustee has no responsi- 
bility to provide funds for such payments. 
In the case of bonds bought at a discount, the 
income earned and to be paid to the life 
tenant is more than the amounts collected 
on the maturing coupons, and full payments 
of income to the life tenant cannot be made, 
unless the estate has other funds available 
for such purpose. 


If there are no funds, other than the col- 
lections on the coupons, then the trustee must 
provide the additional funds. This may be 
done from time to time by the sale of assets 
in the estate, sufficient in amount to pro- 
vide the funds required. In the average es- 
state, having miscellaneous investments, 
some at a premium and some at a discount, 
and perhaps a small amount of uninvested 
cash, sales of securities are seldom necessary 


to meet accruing discount. However, when 
necessary, the trustee should not hesitate to 
make sales required to provide funds from 
time to time to make proper payments to the 
life tenant. 


Writing Off Premiums Immediately Not 
Approved 


Occasionally we hear of the practice of 
a few trustees that at time of purchase 
write off premiums paid on bond investments. 
Such an investment is made upon the basis 
that the premium be written off gradually 
during the life of the investment. To write 
off the premium at once will have the effect 
of depriving the life tenant of a considerable 
amount of income in the present that is not 
deductible for years to come. Also, if the 
life tenant should die during the life of the 
investment, the life tenant will have been 
charged with premium adjustments that 
ought not to have been made until after his 
enjoyment of the income shall cease. The 
practice of so writing off the premium imme- 
diately is unfair to the life tenant and must 
be condemned. The trustee should be held 
liable for any loss so caused the life tenant. 


Writing Up Discounts Immediately Not 
Approved 


Occasionally we hear of the practice of a 
few trustees that at time of purchase write 
up the discount on bond investments. Such 
an investment is made upon the basis that 
the discount be written up gradually dur- 
ing the life of the investment. To write up 
the discount at once will have the effect of 
giving the life tenant credit for a consider- 
able amount of income in the present that 
will not be earned for years to come. Also, 
if the life tenant should die during the life of 
the investment, the life tenant will have re- 
ceived credit for discount adjustments that 
ought not to be made until after his enjoy- 
ment of the income shall cease. The prac- 
tice of so writing up the discount is unfair 
to the remainderman and must be condemned. 
The trustee should be held liable for any 
loss so caused the remainderman. 


Level Basis Plan of Adjusting Premiums and 
Discounts Explained 


Instead of making adjustments of pre- 
miums and discounts on the exact or scien- 
tific basis plan herein explained, trustees 
frequently make such adjustments on the 
level basis plan. That is, during each inter- 
est period the adjustment is made on a pro- 
portionate basis, instead of the exact basis. 
In either case the bonds will stand at par 
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at maturity. The length of time a bond has 
to run has a direct bearing on the adjustment 
of the premium or discount involved. The 
longer the bond has to run, the smaller per 
interest period is the amount of each adjust- 
ment. In the case of a bond for $100 having 
ten years to run, purchased at a premium or 
discount of $10, one-tenth, or $1, is charged 
or credited each year, while in the case of 
a similar bond, having 100 years to run, 1/100 
or 10 cents, is charged or credited each 
year. In the case of a perpetual bond there 
need be no adjustment, under either the scien- 
tific or level basis plan. Thus it is seen that 
the date of maturity of a bond materially 
affects its income basis. It is more conven- 
ient to use the level basis plan of adjusting 
premiums and discounts and that plan is in 
common use. As adjustments by the level 
basis plan in the usual case give approxi- 
mately equitable results, we submit to the 
practice without serious objection, although 
the level basis plan is not exact. 


All Investors Advised to Adjust Premiums 
and Discounts 

While trustees may not carry trust invest- 
ments at changing market values, trust com- 
panies, banks and insurance companies of 
various States by statute, and in other 
States by rule of public officials, may do so; 
but, instead of carrying their own bonds 
at fluctuating market values, they are giv- 
en the privilege of carrying their own in- 
vestment bonds at cost, subject to regular 
adjustments of premiums and discounts. By 
earrying bonds at market, such corporate 
investors unconsciously adjust their bonds 
to par at maturity. As bonds near maturity, 
the market reflects the fact. On the date 
of maturity bonds are merely worth par, 
no matter what premium or discount was 
originally paid or allowed thereon. All cor- 
porate and individual investors, though not 
required by statute, should carry their bonds 
on the plan herein advocated to show the 
true earning thereon. 


Investment in Bonds Are on Basis Compound 
Interest 


Ordinarily trustees are not expected to 
make investments at compound interest. 
Trustees are expected to collect income on 
investments as the income becomes due, de- 
duct proper expenses of the trust, and pay 
the net income to the respecetive beneficia- 
ries. Certainly trustees ordinarily do not 
retain income for the purpose of reinvest- 
ment. In trusts where income accumulates, 
amounts available for investment from time 


to time are required-to be invested and to 
that extent trust funds are compounded. 
Ordinarily each individual investment is 
made upon the basis of simple interest and 
not compound interest. 


Bond tables show the value of bonds and 
similar obligations only upon the basis of 
allowing compound interest on the respective 


amounts, while invested in the respective | 


bonds, at the effective rate of income, in- 
terest ceasing on credits diminishing the 
investment from time to time and interest 
accruing on charges increasing the investt- 
ment from time to time. The custom of 
selling bonds according to values shown in 
bond tables is universal, and purchases can 
be made on no other basis. When trustees 
make bond investments, they necessarily 
make them upon the basis of compound in- 
terest. Therefore, we conclude that bond 
investments by trustees must be made on 
the basis of compound interest, as is usual 
with all other investors. 


Adjustments in Case of Sale of Bonds 


It frequently happens that bonds held by 
an estate are sold before maturity, at prices 
other than their book values as established 
by amortization of premiums or accumula- 
tion of discounts. The question arises in 
such case, what proportion of the proceeds 
of the sale should be treated as increase 
or decrease of corpus of the trust and what 
proportion should be credited to income. So 
much of the proceeds as represents accrued 
income on the bond at its investment basis 
should be credited to income of the estate; 
so much as represents the book value of the 
investment at the time of sale should be 
credited to corpus, as in return of that 
much capital; and so much as represents 
any excess over the book value, or under the 
book value, should be credited to corpus or 
charged to corpus, as technical depreciation 
or technical appreciation of property, caused 
by market conditions outside of the invest- 
ment and not inherent in the investment at 
the time it was made. Fluctuations in mar- 
ket value do not affect the income basis of 
an investment, while in the hands of a trus- 
tee, and therefore do not affect premiums or 
discounts on such investments. 


Adjustments as to Interest Accrued on Bonds 


When a bond is purchased on an interest 
maturity date, no question of accrued inter- 
est is involved; but, whenever a bond is 
purchased between interest maturity dates, 
interest accrued from date of payment of 
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last matured interest coupon to date of pur- 
chase of the investment must be considered. 
In the case of a bond hearing 6 per cent. 
interest, payable annually January Ist, pur- 
chased by a trustee July ist, at the time of 
purchase six months’ interest will have been 
earned on the bond. Since the seller of the 
bond parts with the next maturing and all 
subsequent coupons on the bond, he requires 
that the interest accrued on the bond for 
the fractional period be paid to him at the 
time of the sale. On the following January 
ist the trustee collects the then maturing 
coupon, representing interest for one year. 
As the trustee held the bond as an invest- 
ment only for six months, he is entitled only 
to six months’ interest earned in that year. 
Having advanced six months’ interest at the 
time of purchase, as a charge against the 
first maturing coupon, he will have net the 
amount the bond earned while held by him 
as an investment, and the matter stands 
properly settled. 

It is usual to adjust interest accrued on 
bonds as above indicated. Thus the ques- 
tion of income on the amount of accrued in- 
terest advanced is waived by both the seller 
and buyer of bonds. The result is that the 
purchaser of a bond advances the amount 
of accrued interest, without expectation of 
receiving interest on the amount advanced, 
from the date of purchase of the bond to the 
date of payment of the first maturing in- 
terest coupon. In the exceptional case, 
where interest is also to be earned on the 
accrued interest advanced, it will be neces- 
sary to calculate the present worth, at the 
time of purchase, at the income basis of the 
purchase, on the amount of the accrued in- 
terest. This may readily be calculated by 
various methods or by referring to a true 


discount table for fractional interest pe- 
riods. 


Bonds Subject to Call 


In the purchase of bonds, trustees should 
be careful to examine into the question of 
whether or not the respective bonds may be 
called before maturity. Since the length 
of time the bond is to run materially affects 
the income basis of the bond, and as the in- 
come yield is calculated on the theory that 
the bond will run to maturity, call and pay- 
ment before maturity will cause confusion. 

Suppose a premium bond, having ten years 
to run at time of purchase, he called at par 
in five years. At the end of five years, on 
the level basis plan of amortization, half 
of the premium will have been written off, 
and, if the bond be called and paid at par, 
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the other half of the premium will have to 
be charged off as a loss to corpus of the-es- 
tate and then fall on the remainderman in- 
stead of the life tenant. 

On the other hand, a discount bond, having 
ten years to run at time of purchase, may be 
called at par at the end of five years. At 
the end of five years, on the level basis plan 
of accumulation of discounts, half of the 
discount will have been written up, and, if 
the bond be called and paid at par, the other 
half of the discount will have to be credited 
as a profit to corpus of the estate and inure 
to benefit of the remainderman, instead of 
the life tenant. Of course, the possibility of 
-alling discount bonds at par is always very 
remote. 


As to bonds purchased at a premium, to 
avoid loss, it is a safe practical rule for the 
investor to adjust premiums as if the call 
date were in fact the maturity date of the 
bonds, on the assumption that the bonds may 
be called as soon as permissible. As to 
bonds purchased at a discount, to avoid cred- 
it for an uncertain profit, it is the rule to 
adjust discounts to the actual maturity date 
of the bonds and as if they were not sub- 
ject to call. In general, we do not approve 
any investments for trust estates, when such 
investments are subject to call before matur- 
ity. 

Bonus Received on Called Bonds 


It is the rule that profits other than in- 
come earning on investments should go to 
the credit of principal of a trust estate, be- 
ing considered as in the nature of a profit by 
appreciation. This certainly is true in the 
ease of a bond not redeemable before ma- 
turity and purchased by a trustee at a price 
and subsequently sold at a higher price. In 
the event 2 bond is issued to mature at a 
fixed period, with a provision that the obligor 
may call such bond before maturity at some 
fixed bonus above par, on purchase by a 
trustee of such a bond the trustee cannot 
presume that the bond will be called before 
it is payable and he must make the invest- 
ment on the basis that the bond will remain 
outstanding until it matures. 


If the bond is purchased at a premium, the 
principles for amortization of the premium 
should be applied, and from interest period 
to interest period the cost of the bond in 
the account of the trustee should be ad- 
justed accordingly, until redemption of the 
bond according to provisions for its call be- 
fore maturity. If the call is upon an in- 
terest payment date, the proceeds of the last 
coupon Collected are adjusted on the usual 
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amortization basis of the bond, and the pro- 
ceeds of collection of the principal of the 
bond with call bonus thereon are credited to 
principal of the trust estate. If such pro- 
ceeds with bonus are more than the then 
amortized cost of the bond as carried in the 
account of the trustee, a profit by apprecia- 
tion to the principal of the trust estate is 
the result, or, if less than such cost, a loss 
by depreciation is the result. If the call is 
made between interest periods, the proceeds 
of the interest accrued from the last matured 
interest coupon should necessarily be ad- 
justed on the amortization basis for the frac- 
tional period. 


Bond Values Are Present Worth of Principal 
and Interest Payments 

Bond tables are constructed upon the the- 
ory that the investor in bonds on a given 
income basis shall receive the stated income 
during the life of the investment. The val- 
ues given in a bond table represent the 
present worth, on the stated income basis, 
at compound discount, of the future pay- 
ments of interest and principal on the re- 
spective bonds, interest to cease on the 
amounts of the various payments from time 
to time made on the bond. On the afore- 
said theory, the investor will receive the 
agreed rate of income, while his funds are 
invested in the respective bonds. Credit 
is given and deducted from the book value 
of premium bonds from time to time, for 
amounts received on matured interest cou- 
pons attached to premium bonds in excess 
of the exact amount of the earning of the 
investment in the bond; and charge is made 
and added to book value of the investment 
from time to time, as interest coupons at- 
tached to discount bonds mature and become 
payable, as face of the coupons do not repre- 
sent the exact amount of the earning of the 
investment in the bond. 


Amortization of Premiums 


We illustrate the process of amortizing 
premium on a premium bond, having three 
years to run, bearing interest at 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable semi-annually, purchased 
on interest payment date, so as to require 
no adjustment of accrued interest, and pur- 
chased on 5 per cent. income basis, to wit: 
Bond table shows such bond for $100 

ES I a cae cals coccnati telat oeebeelionreintes $102.75 
At end of six months we collect first 

interest COUPON Of ......seesereereerreeees $3.00 
Interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 

$102.75 for half year amounts to 2.57 
We reduce book value of bond by dif- 

ference applied on principal ........ $0.43 43 


New book value entitled to interest........ $102.32 
At end of 12 months we collect see- 
CIE ORION SINE aca nacacensncodenccoapennesesnchi $3.00 


Interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 
$102.32 for half year amounts to.... 2.56 


We reduce book value of bond by dif- 


ference to be applied on principal..$0.44 44 
New book value entitled to interest........ $101.88 
At end of 18 months we collect third 

interest COUPON OF ...........ccc0essceeescesseee $3.00 


Interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 
$101.88 for half year amounts to.. 2.55 


We reduce book value of bond by dif- 


ference to be applied on principal..$0.45 45 
New book value entitled to interest. ........ $101.43 
At end of 24 months we collect 

fourth interest coupon of .............. $3.00 


Interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 
$101.43 for half year amounts to 2.54 


We reduce book value of bond by dif- 


ference to be applied on principal..$0.46 46 
New book value entitled to interest........ $100.97 


At end of 30 months we collect fifth 
i Er 

Interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 
$100.97 for half year amounts to.. 2.52 


We reduce book value of bond by dif- 


ference applied on  principal......$0.48 48 
New book value entitled to interest ...... $100.49 
At end of 36 months we collect sixth 

SRESTOSE COUIOTL. OF cceicceivesecccosscsessveces $3.00 
Interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 

$100.49 for half year amounts to.... 2.51 





We reduce book value of bond by dif- 
ference to be applied on principal..$0.49 .49 


Bond at maturity will thus stand at par, 
the amount at which it is to be paid..$100.00 


It will be noted, as the premium is writ- 
ten off, the amount of interest earned semi- 
annually is reduced in proportion. 


Accululation of Discounts 


We illustrate the process of accumulating 
the discount on a discount bond, having three 
years to run, bearing interest at 4 per cent. 
per annum, payable semi-annually, purchased 
on interest payment date, so as to require 
no adjustment of accrued interest, and pur- 
chased on 5 per cent. income basis, to wit: 
Bond table shows such bond for $100 

a ie $97.25 
Interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 

$97.25 for half year amounts to......$2.43 


At end of six months we collect first 
Emterest COUPOM OF  .iccessccscsescosccneeses 2.00 





As amount of interest coupon is less 
than income basis of bond, we add 
difference to book value of bond....$0.43 43 





aay 


aes 
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New book value of bond entitled to Int. $97.68 
Interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 

$97.68 for half year amounts to ....$2.44 
At end of 12 months we collect sec- 

ond interest coupon Of ..........cc 2.00 


As amount of interest coupon is less 
than income basis of bond, we add 
difference to book value of bond..$0.44 44 


New book value of bond entitled to Int. $98.12 
Interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 

$98.12 for half year amounts to ..$2.45 
At end of 18 months we collect third 


SISCOTORE COUMGT 0 cisvosccscccuecasecnenesss 2.00 
As amount of interest coupon is less 
than income basis of bond, we add 
difference to book value of bond..$0.45 45 


New book value of bond entitled to Int. $98.57 
Interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 

$98.57 for half year amounts to ....$2.46 
At end of 24 months we _ collect 


fourth interest coupon of .............. 2.00 
As amount of interest coupon is less 
than income basis of bond, we add 
difference to book value of bond..$0.46 46 


New book value of bond entitled to Int. $99.03 
Interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 

$99.03 for half year amounts to....$2.48 
At end of 30 months we collect fifth 


AGOTORE COUDROT: OF  cacecccesssccssscenicocsne BOO 
As amount of interest coupon is less 
than income basis of bond, we add 
difference to book value of bond..50.48 48 


New book value of bond entitled to Int. $99.51 
Interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 

$99.51 for half year amounts to ..$2.49 
At end of 36 months we collect sixth 

interest coupon of 


As amount of interest coupon is less 

than income basis of bond, we add 

difference to book value of bond..80.49 A9 
Bond at maturity will thus stand at par, 

the amount at which it is to be paid..$100.00 

It will be noted, as the discount is written 
up the amount of interest earned semi-an- 
nually is increased in proportion. 


Level Basis Plan of Amortization 


To illustrate the level basis plan of amor- 
tization of premium on bonds, we shall make 
the entries necessary on that plan to write 
off the premium of $2.75 paid on the above 
mentioned bond for $100, bearing interest at 
6 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, 
having three years to run, purchased on 5 
per cent. income basis. The premium is to 
be adjusted over six interest periods. The 
process: is as follows: 


Purchase price of $100 bond ................ $102.7: 
At end of six months collect first 

interest COUPON GUE ou... cece $3.00 

' 


Deduct 1/6 of $2.75 premium paid.. .46 46 





Credit income 











New principal carried forward................ $102.29 
At end of 12 months collect second 

interest COUPON GUE ou... ccsesseeeees $3.00 
Deduct 1/6 of $2.75 premium paid.. .46 46 
Croait:. GRRE scciiéclananl $2.54 
New principal carried forward ................. $101.83 
At end of 18 months collect third 

interest COUPON GUE... $3.00 
Deduct 1/6 of $2.75 premium paid.. .46 46 
CRONE TINIE sock iscsisicicrcticcosmicdornetns $2.54 
New principal carried forward. ................ $101.37 


At end of 24 months collect 
fourth interest coupon due ...33.00 





Deduct 1/6 of $2.75 premium paid.. .46 46 
RR PPNRCNNE SRN = sure derscpii<cniscanabunteigoesberes $2.54 
New principal carried forward. ................ $100.91 


At end of 30 months collect fifth 
interest coupon due é 
Deduct 1/6 of $2.75 premium paid... .46 46 





Credit income 


New principal carried forward .............00. $100.45 
At end of 36 months collect sixth 

interest coupon due ............... 
Deduct 1/6 of $2.75 premium paid.. .45 A5 





CREM: GARIN opaccccricsecnsenskisocconnccccamieueacse 
At maturity bond stands at par value, 

the amount to be collected thereon..$100.00 

The reader is requested to compare the 
foregoing figures with the scientific adjust- 
ments of premium shown above in paragraph 
XXII. He will note that in the early inter- 
est periods, on the scientific plan the income 
credits are larger than in the later periods, 
for the reason that in the early periods the 
exact investment is shown to be larger than 
in the later periods. Of course, in either 
case the total adjustments are equal. 


Level Basis Plan of Accumulation of 
Discounts 


To illustrate the level basis plan of aecu- 
mulation of discount on bonds, we shall make 
the entries necessary on that plan to write 
up the discount of $2.76 allowed on the 
above mentioned bond for $100, bearing in- 
terest at 4 per cent. per annum, payable 
semi-annuaily, having three years to run, 
purchased on 5 per cent. income basis. The 
discount is to be adjusted over six interest 
periods. The process is as follows: 
Purchase price of $100 bond .............8 $97.24 
At end of six months collect first 

interest coupon due and credit in- 

CU Dis sgesicis nestled pabcatalaninpitasonensiihiniatie $2.00 
Credit income with accrued discount, 





1/6 of $2. 


Se eee 46 


As accrued discount is not paid in 
cash, add to amount of investment 46 


New principal carried forward. ................ $97.70 
At end of 12 months collect second 
interest coupon due and credit in-— 


IIE a Ns euckiscsesbiibnciesbaktibveatteneaidistinsoesdstiie $2.00 
Credit income with accrued discount, 
FI ARIE RAED iniscihecesnaenntietesnpsenasenencaneinn 46 


As accrued discount is not paid in 
cash, add to amount of investment 46 


New principal carried forward. ..........0 $98.16 
At end of 18 months collect third 

interest coupon due and credit in- 

come 
Credit income with accrued discount, 

1/6 of $2.76 


As accrued discount is not paid in 
eash, add to amount of investment 46 


New principal carried forward .............. $98.62 
At end of 24 months collect fourth 

interest coupon due and credit in- 

ED. citeonniscindigtictiecememn nnn 
Credit income with accrued dis- 

count, 1/6 of 2.76 


As accrued discount is not paid in 
cash, add to amount of investment 46 


New principal carried forward. .............. 

At end of 30 months collect fifth 
interest coupon due and credit in- 
ND iach iad pi coaicnicinbdatoniamntinicneatiuniesiauel $2.00 

Credit income with accrued dis- 
count, 1/6 of $2.76 


As accrued discount is not paid in 
cash, add to amount of investment 46 


New principal carried forward 
At end of 36 months collect 


GOT _ncccocssccccccesccvccvescceccccscovcsveccsoccecssceeeG 
Credit income with accrued dis- 

count, 1/6 of $2.76 
As accrued discount is not paid in 

cash, add to amount of investment 46 


At maturity bond stands at par value, 

the amount to be collected thereon ......$100.00 

The reader is requested to compare the 
foregoing figures with the scientific adjust- 
ments of discount shown above in paragraph 
XXII. He will note that in the early inter- 
est periods on the scientific plan the income 
credits are smaller than in the later peri- 
ods, for the reason that the exact invest- 
ment in the early periods is shown to be 
smaller than in the later periods. Of course, 
in either case the total adjustments are 
equal. 


Arithmetical Calculation of Bond Tables 
Bond tables are readily calculated by the 
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use of logarithms; by one experienced in 
their use. By the employment of algebraic 
processes, combined with the use of loga- 


rithms, the present worth of any number of 
coupon payments can be found by one calcu- 
lation, and the present worth of the princi- 
pal of the bond is easily ascertained. The 
sum of the two present worths represents 
the value of the bond as given in a bond 
table. It is generally assumed that such 
values cannot be calculated by arithmetical 
methods. Such is not the case. There are 
various methods by which the calculation 
may be made. 

As we believe illustrations may help the 
reader to an understanding of factors in- 
volved in bond values, we shall make the 
ealculation as to two bonds for $100 each, 
each having three years to run, one bearing 
6 per cent. per annum interest, payable semi- 
annually, purchased at a premium, and the 
other bearing 4 per cent. per annum interest, 
payable semi-annually, purchased at a dis- 
count, both on a 5 per cent. basis. Probably 
as convenient a method as any will be by 
the use of reciprocais of the ratios of in- 
crease. To obtain the reciprocal of a num- 
ber, we divide unity (one) by the number. 
As the basis of both investments is to be 5 
per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, 
the ratio of increase per period of six months 
is 1.025. The reciprocal of 1.025 is found by 
dividing unity by 1.025. One divided by 1.025 
equals .9756. $0.9756 placed at interest at 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum in six months 


will equal $1.00. 

In the case of 6 per cent. bond, the inter- 
est coupons are for $3 each. To find the 
present worth of the respective coupons at 
compound discount, at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, compounded semi-annually, the 
assumed income basis of the bond, we pro- 
ceed as follows: 








$3 due in 6 months equals 3.00 x .9756, 
CIE ie cotidiicintkbsesevntcnonsens , $2.93 

$3 due in 12 months equals x .9756, 
SINNED = aca coc tshaicesindesnniesaduseeriie siectieed acucemoeadii 2.86 


$3 due in 18 
TS RSS BREE Re a Rep arn anaes atti ee 2.78 


$3 due in 24 months equals 2.78 x .9756, 
RIN rcittaticaceniaticbiciancckaeihahiarinemainaantcbioes 2.71 
$3 due in 30 months equals 2.71 x .9756, 
MII asisaibiaterskeciniascivesecstasetinisieedevaiocvseasceiens 2.65 
$3 due in 36 months equals 2.65 x .9756, 
WN ah lnk cccsisvandasbbnassentmotisesecdcaebinderneinsetee 2.59 
We find present worth of the six coupons 
I cet NaiakadiinapsTteaniseed soscnasecenaceagecganshrpans $16.52 
Since present worth of $3 due in 36 
BOMERS COURS. $2.50 5 ....6:00ssoccesssrreessnsncsccees 


present worth of $1 due in 36 months 
equals one-third of $2.59; one-third of 
$2.59 equals 86+ cents. If the present 
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worth of $1 due in 36 months equals 
86+- cents, present worth of $100 due 
BE Ue WORE IB IB as escsecsnccccnscicctasosoncestesce 86.23 
We find that present worth of the 6 
per cent. bond on 5 per cent. basis 
equals the value shown in bond table..$102.75 


In the case of the 4 per cent. bond, the 
interest coupons are for $2 each. To find 
the present worth of the respective coupons 
at compound discount, at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, compounded semi-annually, 
the assumed basis of the bond, we proceed 
as follows: 


$2 due in 6 months equals 2.00 x .9756, 


OUI u cases anatitens ici vespebedeionnegpneecabaiocksakabhoheones $1.95 
$2 due in 12 months equals 1.95 x .9756, 
| ean. Cage bey Ri Wns Se Pr 2 a a 1.90 


$2 due in 18 months equals 1.90 x .9756, 


TI xc acuttaliniacaln hacia casendhahanintsidieeinamnnges 1.86 
$2 due in 24 months equals 1.86 x 9756, 

EPR Sa Bi eA: ESE Sipe oe 1.81 
$2 due in 30 months equals 1.81 x .9756 

CRI > ccicsctatnmsiusdpeipbatesuievtnlcdacktisxdecachiasvenscoes 1.77 
$2 due in 36 months equals 1.77 x .9756, 

AGM: icsccttaendedighanidcotasatioindacnbaditeiiestaceccnauenve 1.72 
We find present worth of the six coupons 

QUI echt ctatciaclinstiancn canteiabtpbiisctbinceaccietusesd $11.01 
Present worth of $100 due in 36 months, 

BS EOUNG. GUOVE, GORI -ooccccicccccercccccererese 86.23 
We find present worth of the 4 per cent. 

bond on 5 per cent. basis equals value 

MEOWE I DORE CRO  srssccicssccccccerivacssesrees $97.24 


Algebraic Calculation of Bond Tables 


We may obtain the same results readily 
by the algebraic method of making the two 
necessary calculations, to wit: 


For the premium bond, find present 
worth of an annuity of $3, due semi- 
annually for six periods, at 5 per cent. 
per annum discount, computed semi- 
TID. cc ccteteacessedcciviaieninlaties a Mansinithanass $16.52 

Find present worth of $100, due in three 
years, at 5 per cent. per annum dis 
count, computed semi-annually .............. 86.23 


The sum of the two present worths is 
the investment value of the premium 
BONA |: <cskccastcilerunsieimntenieataentunbaceiinktdacsiebeus $102.75 


For the discount bond, find present worth 
of an annuity of $2, due semi-annually 
for six periods, at 5 per cent. per an- 
num discount, computed semi-annually $11.02 

Find present worth of the principal of 
$100, due in three years, at 5 per cent. 
per annum discount, computed semi- 
EET, coecessvctathasecentvteh sa thdietiniabinisbeenicicnn 86.23 


The sum of the two present worths is the 
investment value of the discount bond $97. 


t 
i} Or 


The longer a bond has to run, the less is 
the present worth of the principal of 
the bond and the more the present 
worth of the interest coupons attached. 
More coupons are attached to a long 
bond than to any shorter time bond. 
The principal of a bond for $1,000, due 

in 118 half years (59 full years), at 6 


per cent. per annum discount, computed 
semi-annually, has present worth value 
IE canventhanticckeusGinsouistuieiomdcodegmieamindiaiebeon $30.55 
being an amount almost as small as the 
face value of the $30 interest coupons 
attached. An annuity of $30, payable 
semi-annually, at 6 per cent. per annum 
discount, computed semi-annually, repre- 
senting payments corresponding to the 
interest coupons on the bond, has 
GRE GI GE. ncnesecciecasicecatersnesevseneatiossies 969.45 


$1,000.00 

The last mentioned amount, $1,000, is the 

value of such bond on a 6 per cent. semi-an- 

nual basis, as shown in tables of bond values. 

The result is self-proving, as, on basis of 

its contract rate of interest, the value of any 
bond must be equal to par. 


Arithmetical Proof of Bond Values 

As shown by above calculations $102.75 is 
the present worth on a 5 per cent. basis of 
a bond for $100, due in three years, bear- 
ing interest at 6 per cent. per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually. As stated, such value 
is determined upon the principle that the 
investor is to receive interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum upon the respec- 
tive amounts he has invested in the bond 
during each interest period. To illustrate 
the fact stated, to establish the correctness 
of the calculation of the value of the bond 
mentioned, and to demonstrate that bond 
values may not only be caleulated arithmet- 
ically, but may be checked arithmetically, 
we give the following proof: 
Bond will mature 36 months after pur- 


chase; principal will then become due..$100.00 
Also sixth semi-annual interest coupon 3.00 


LOURE: GUO BE MUITURIES, . cxisciccccccctavecseveontesseiones $103.00 
To ascertain present worth of last men- 

tioned amount 30 months after pur- 

chase, we multiply $103.00 by .9756, 

the reciprocal of the ratio of increase 

on basis of 5 per cent. per annum, pay- 

able semi-annually; result obtained 1s 100.49 
We add face value of fifth interest coupon 

due 30 months after purchase .............. 3.00 





And find total value on aforesaid basis 
of bond and matured coupon 30 months 
RELOE DUTCREER. WO DC cciccereecertecistccainrnnss $103.49 
To ascertain present worth of last men- 
tioned amount 24 months after pur- 
chase, we multiply $103.49 by .9756 and 


WN SIU. ' 5:0. ccacuctth ec Rcuadacklet sand eeaatovaienaienas $100.96 
We add face value of fourth interest cou- 
pon due 24 months after purchase ........ 3.00 


And find total value on aforesaid basis 
of bond and matured coupon 24 months 
GECOE WUMOTGOD BO WO nce crncccccsicensinniciecslens $103.96 


To ascertain present worth of last men- 
tioned amount 18 months after pur- 
chase, we multiply $103.96 by .9756 and 
E>. MIE. cis ci ideheininiscasanstieninces $101.43 
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We add face value of third interest cou- 


pon due 18 months after purchase ...... 3.00 
And find total value on aforesaid basis 

of bond and matured coupon 18 months 

Eber EN ANS 66 Ber csctiwiscceccncccan $104.43 
To ascertain present worth of last men- 

tioned amount 12 months after pur- 

chase, we multiply $104.43 by .9756 and 

Oe ES RES Se RE Sere ehh $101.88 
We add face value of second interest 

coupon due 12 months after purchase .. 3.00 


And find total value on aforesaid basis 
of bond and matured coupon 12 months 
ECCT WRIPERROS —GO* TRG Socdocccsecsccveccovonsusecs. $104.88 
To ascertain present worth of last men- 
tioned amount six months after pur- 
chase, we multiply $104.88 by .9756 and 
we have 
We add face value of first interest cou- 
pon due six months after purchase 


And find total value on aforesaid basis 

of bond and matured coupon six months 

BEGOE BPOREGS GO DC. sn iscrccesscasesccccescoseoevess $105.32 
To ascertain present worth of last men- 

tioned amount at date of purchase, we 

multiply $105.32 by .9756 and we have..$102.75 

The amount last mentioned is the same 
as the original cost of aforesaid 6 per cent. 
bond on a 5 per cent. basis, and thus proves 
the correctness of the bond value as above 
ealculated by arithmetical and algebraic 
methods and as shown in table of bond 
values. 


Court Decisions as to Amortization of 
Premiums 


The question of amortization of premiums 
paid on bonds purchased by trustees has 
been before the courts of various States num- 
bers of times. All courts primarily endeavor 
to give effect to the clear intent, as to amor 
tization, of the person creating the trust, as 
expressed in the instrument or will. See 
Kemp vs. Macready, 150 N. Y. S., 618; Am. 
S; & T. Co. vs. Payne, 33 D. C. App., 178; 
Shaw vs. Cordis, 148 Mass., 4483; Pell vs. 
Mercer, 14 R. I., 412. 

In California, court held that premium 
paid for securities purchased by a_ trustee 
under a will should be charged against the 
income of the estate and the principal must 
be maintained intact from loss, in the ab- 
sence of a clear intent under the will to the 
contrary. See in re Gartenlaub, 198 Pac., 
209. 

In Connecticut, court held that trustee 
ought to withhold from the life tenant annu- 
ally such part of the income as by proper 
investment would create a fund equal to the 
premium paid. See Curtis vs. Osborn, 79 
Conn., 555. 


In an early Massachusetts case, the loss 


of premium value of bonds bequeathed in 
trust was placed on the remainderman; and 
loss of premiums paid by the trustee on 
bonds purchased by him after the death of 
the testator was also placed on the remain- 
derman. See Hemenway vs. H., 134 Mass., 
446. In a later case in Massachusetts, the 
court held that, on collection of interest on 
bonds purchased at a premium, the trustee 
should deduct a sufficient sum from the in- 
come of the life tenant to make good to the 
remainderman the amount of premium paid. 
See New Eng. Trust Company vs. Eaton, 140 
Mass. 532. In a still later case in Massa- 
chusetts, the court placed the loss of pre- 
mium on the remainderman, apparently re- 
ceding from the second case and going back 
to the ruling of the first case. See Shaw vs. 
Cordis, 143 Mass., 445. In the last case the 
court did not attempt to reconcile the two 
prior cases. 

In New York prior to 1907, the court held 
that the loss of premium on bonds purchased 
by trustees should fall on the remainder- 
man. In 1907 the court realized that its 
decisions placing the loss of premium on the 
remainderman were not well founded and 
the court reversed its various former rulings. 
In 1907 the court said: “All large investors 
in bonds purchase bonds on the basis of the 
interest the bonds actually return, not the 
amount they nominally return. * * * The 
life tenant should neither be credited with 
the appreciation nor charged with the loss 
in the mere market value of the bond. * * * 
There is by mere lapse of time an inherent 
and intrinsic change in the value of the se- 
curity itself as it approaches maturity. It 
is this, and this only, with which the life 
tenant is to bé charged.” See in re Stevens, 
187 N. Y., 471, and the line of cases affirm- 
ing the Stevens case. The last and recent 
ease holds, when a trustee purchases bonds 
at a premium, it is his duty to protect the 
corpus of the trust estate, by setting aside 
from income from the bonds amounts sufli- 
cient to amortize premiums paid. See Fur- 
niss vs. Cruickshank, 230 N. Y., 495. 

The courts of New Jersey require trustees 
to amortize premiums paid on bonds pur- 
chased by them. See Ballantine vs. Young, 
N. J. Eq., 613. 

In Wisconsin, the court held, where a 
trustee invested trust funds in bonds at a 
premium, he should restore to corpus of the 
estate, from the interest on the investment, 
the amount of premiums paid. See in re 
Allis, 123, Wis., 223. 


(Continued on page 256) 
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In Cost Accounting 


Simplicity is Just Knowing 
How to Avoid the Complex 





One of the surest indications of Progress in 
modern business methods is the Simplifica- 
tion of Cost Accounting. 


Red tape has been eliminated. Simple 
Straight Line Methods have taken the place 
of old laborious routine, with the result that 
greater efficiency is attained with far less 
effort. 





Bookkeepers and Cost Accountants have 
long wasted valuable time in making general 
ledger entries to expense accounts and clos- 
ing out such accounts each month to obtain 
the operating statement. Today the proper 
application of the Cost Working Sheet elim- 
inates all the unnecessary accounts and 
records. 








While no one system can possibly apply to 
all needs, all Progressive Systems are based 
on the fundamental principles of Simplicity, 
Straight Line Methods, and just knowing 
how to avoid the complex. 


ERNST & ERNST 
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What better way to interpret 
this prophecy than to apply it to 
business buildingplans? For 1923 
will surely reward the bank that 
chooses the best methods for 
developing the business it already 
has and for acquiring more. 


Literature under considera- 
tion will be examined carefully 
as to skill in presentation, style 
and truthfulness. 


“You should” and “One 
must”? preachments and sermons 
will be excluded. The exhorta- 
tion and trite expressions of the 
novice will give way to dynamic 
thought, richness of expression 
and simplicity of style and lan- 
guage, which mark the work of 
trained writers. 

Word pictures and artists’ 
illustrations will have the realistic 
warmth of human beings, and 
will supplant pictures of dummies 
and puppets—stiff, wooden fig- 
ures, the work of tyro artists. 

In a word, the discriminating 
banker will choose literature with 
character and personality to rep- 
resent his bank through the 


Babson says— 
1923 Will Reward Discrimination” 






printed word just as he would 
desire an oral presentation to do 
the bank credit. 


Not only bank literature, but 
methods of using it effectively, 
will have to stand the test of 
discrimination. 


Distribution plans, based on 
a thorough field analysis, will be 
studied with a view to “hitting 
the bulls-eye”’ with every piece 
of literature. Most banks will 
find it immediately profitable and 
less speculative to cultivate, first, 
its present depositors and to de- 
velop the business already on its 


books. 


Bankers will demand to be 
shown actual resultsaccomplished 
with plans under consideration. 
They will demand a plan which 
includes a way to check results 
accurately, and which includes 
service and co-operation to the 
completion of the operation. 


Discriminating bankers coun- 
sel with the Harvey Blodgett 
Company before embarking on 
their business building programs. 


Harvey Blodgett Company 


Business Building for Banks and Trust Companies 
Executive and Sales Offices 
University and Wheeler Avenues, St. Paul 
District Offices - 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 
Old South Building, Boston 


23 West Forty-third Street, New York 
Citizens National Bank Building, Los Angeles 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL BANQUET 


OF THE 


Crust Companies of the United States 


TENDERED UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





EDICATION of this nation’s potential 
resources Of wealth and credit to the 
restoration of economic balance in 

Kkurope and fealty to sound standards of 
sovernment—these were keynote utterances 
at the twelfth annual banquet of the Trust 
Companies of the United States to which 
those in attendance manifested their warm 
approval. The banquet, held in the capacious 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York on the evening of Thursday, February 
15th, represented the largest gathering since 
these functions were initiated. Nearly ene 
thousand officials and directors of trust com- 
panies, bankers and guests crowded the 
tables on the main floor and the balcony to 
capacity. 

As toastmaster, Mr. Theodore G. Smith, 
president of the Trust Company Division, 
began the formal proceedings following the 
banquet, by reading a message from Presi- 
dent Harding: of the United States to which 
those present responded by rising and toast- 
ing the Nation’s Executive. President Har- 
ding sent this message: 

“It will please me greatly if you will com- 
municate to the members of the Trust Com- 
pany Division at the banquet tonight my 
warm assurance of interest and concern for 
the welfare of the great branch of finance 
which will there be represented. It has 
seemed to me that the expansion of those 
fiduciary relations which are characteristically 
conducted through the trust companies is 
quite representative of the highest ideals of 


fidelity, character and sound management in 
business affairs. 


“WARREN G. HARDING.” 

The opening address by ‘Toastmaster 
Smith was well attuned to the occasion and 
to those questions of national and _ inter- 
national concern which are uppermost in the 
minds of those who have the custody of a 
very large proportion of the fiduciary and 
banking wealth of the country. Mr. Smith 
made a convincing and inspiriting plea for 


a larger use of this country’s power as the 
leading creditor nation to help Europe come 
back to sanity and peace. 

The first speaker called upon by the toast- 
master was the well-known magazine writer, 
Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson, whose investigations 
and articles on European political and eco- 
nomic affairs, as well as of its leading per- 
sonalities, have attracted wide attention be- 
cause of their lucidity and appeal to com- 
mon sense. Mr. Marcosson spoke most in- 
terestingly of his contacts with leading Euro- 
pean statesmen. He described Europe as 
still wedded to errant policies of force, un- 
receptive to appeals for co-operation and 
good will. 

The next speaker was Owen J. Roberts, 
a distinguished member of the Philadelphia 
Bar who traced the descent of our constitu- 
tional form of government from a govern- 
ment with delegated powers to a government 
that. is invading the precincts of private 
initiative and business. He warned against 
the covert but systematic efforts being made 
to bring about so-called “nationalization of 
industries” and closed with an appeal for a 
renaissance of old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon in- 
dividualism which will permit free latitude 
to American constructive and _ business 
genius. 

The following guests were seated at the 
speakers’ table: Honorable Royal S. Cope- 
land, Honorable George V. McLaughlin, Mr. 
Alvin W. Krech, Mr. Thomas B. McAdams, 
Mr. Walter E. Frew, Mr. E. E. Loomis, Mr. 
P. A. S. Franklin, Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, 
Mr. William C. Potter, Mr. John H. Pue- 
licher, Mr. Isaac F. Mareosson, Mr. Theodore 
G. Smith, Mr. Owen J. Roberts, Mr. Dwight 
W. Morrow, Honorable Edmund Platt, Mr. 
F. H. Goff, Mr. Seward Prosser, Honorable 
Martin T. Manton, Mr. Breckinridge Jones, 
Mr. William N. Dykman, Honorable Arthur 
N. Pierson, Mr. Fred. N. Shepherd. 

On the following pages appear the ad- 
dresses delivered at the banquet. 
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AMERICA’S OBLIGATIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES AS THE 
WORLD’S LEADING CREDITOR NATION 


(ADDRESS AT TWELFTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES) 


THEODORE G. SMITH 


President of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers’ Association and Vice-President, 
Central Union Trust Company of New York 





Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Trust 
Company Division and Guests: 

It is an honor which I appreciate to be 
named as president of an organization which 
represents the trust companies of the United 
States. I doubt if any organization or Col- 
lection of organizations enjoys a_ higher 
measure of popular confidence than these 
trust companies. 

At the present time they are the custodians 
of nearly thirteen billions of dollars of assets 
which are to be used in advancing the in- 
dustry, commerce and trade of this great 
nation. That fact is impressive, making me 
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feel greatly honored as the president of such 
a body. 

But it is not a personal honor I am think- 
ing of as we now give attention to the highe1 
things of our meeting; as we turn, if I may 
quote a well-known after-dinner speaker, 
from mastication to meditation. I am think- 
ing of what this word “trust” means. In the 
course of daily business we use it commonly, 
but I think we are conscious that the word 
means something more than a term of trade, 
that it indicates trustworthiness and respon 
sibility, that it measures the vast confidence 
which millions of our fellow citizens repose 
in institutions which can be trusted. To be 
trusted means honor and privilege: to merit 
such trust means the finest distinction which 
life confers. 


Trust in a World of Confusion 


It is well to pause for a moment, occasion 
ally, to ask ourselves what life implies, what 
our personal and corporate life implies; and 
I think it wholesome, at such a time as this 
in human affairs, when the world hears 
many expressions of lack of confidence, when 
distrust and sorrow are speaking loudly in 
economic, social and political life, to remem 
ber that there are some men and some insti- 
tutions that are and can be trusted. The 
note of trust cannot be too loudly sounded 
in the entire world today 

I have no panacea for the ills of the world 
to present to you tonight, but before intro 
ducing the principal speakers of the evening 
I am going to presume to offer a suggestion. 
a matured conviction, upon a subject I have 
termed “America’s duty in the world today.” 

In one of those clear ringing passages in 
the platform laid down for Italy by the new 
rising statesman, Mussolini, I found this sen 
tence, “Society is founded on duties and not 
on rights.” This led me to think of duties, 
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not a8 individual moral obligations, but as 
principles of corporate control applying to 
nations and to this our nation in particular. 


The World’s Trust Company 

America is the world’s trust company at 
the present time. She is the largest world’s 
creditor, and that, as it seems to me, im- 
poses an outstanding responsibility which 
confronts our citizens generally and bankers 
particularly at this juncture of time. Elim- 
inating all features and influences that are 
emotional or sensational, cutting out every- 
thing that might cloud or confuse the issue, 
I want you to think with me along the line 
of ordinary practical business deliberation 
such as bankers are accustomed to follow 
and see what this implies. 

Our ereditor position is still new to us, 
but after several years in such a _ position 
we are able to perceive that having changed 
from a great international debtor to the 
vreatest international creditor calls for some- 
thing more than complacent reliance on our 
new position. With the change has come a 
different character of responsibility, a differ- 
ent approach, a different attitude in connec- 
tion with financial problems. We know that 
it is a debtor’s duty to pay; on that we are 
all agreed. Perhaps we have not so clearly 
seen that it is a creditor’s duty to serve. 


Creditor and Debtor Obligations 

As a banker I should like to say that what 
is most needed at this moment is a general 
convietion, such as the individual banker 
must always keep in mind in his dealings as 
creditor: it is a creditor’s duty to keep his 
credit sound, to keep his debtors solvent, to 
consider the line of business to which he ex- 
tends eredit as going ahead, to help main- 
tain business as “a going concern.” A cred- 
itor must try to do something more than just 
present his bill. 

Speaking practically, Europe is of value to 
us, the world’s greatest creditor, only as 
Europe is a going concern. We cannot say 
of Europe as bunkers are accustomed to say 
of certain classes of loans, that the borrow- 
ers are money good, meaning that in liquida- 
tion her loans could be collected. 

The only way Europe’s debt can be liqui- 
dated is through Europe’s continuance in 
business as a going concern. This involves 
the political and social rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope as well as its economic rehabilitation. 
To this rehabilitation it is America’s duty as 
creditor to contribute as a creditor should, 
and it is the particular duty of bankers, ac- 
customed to keeping credit alive and liquid 
by keeping business going, to know what this 
duty covers. 


International Indebtedness 

So far I have been talking of America’s 
creditor relation to Europe and the rest of 
the world, as though the subject were ex- 
hausted in considering this relation to pres- 
ent debtors. That is not so. There is another 
fact, and an important one, to be remem- 
bered. The adjustment of international in- 
debtedness must be made while new busi- 
ness is being done. Even if America has to 
resolve herself into a Creditors’ Committee, 
or there is such an arrangement of affairs 
as are ordinarily taken care of by such a 
committee, America must conduct her daily 
work. As the great international creditor it 
is part of America’s trusted obligation, as 
bankers must conceive it, to use its unique 
position by assisting, with profit to herself 
and to the borrowers, the progress of eco- 
nomic production and distribution in all 
promising countries. That is part of the 
day’s work, and the day’s work must meet 
the world’s need. 

These responsibilities which America has 
had thrust upon her are for the most part 
such responsibilities as bankers, better than 
others, are qualified to understand. While it 
is America’s duty to function as the world’s 
banker, it is the banker’s duty as a man of 
practical business to go on creating new in- 
debtedness all the time. The purpose of this 
is the solidarity of all the world. 

Just as we have learned that despite the 
great diversity of American business the 
whole business community is one, so America 
as creditor and banker will make it appear 
that the international community is one. This 
will be not for profit only but for under- 
standing and mutual good will as well. The 
countries which are debtors to America 
today cannot trade with America alone. They 
have deep-rooted trade connections with 
other lands, and it is for those countries, 
too, for which America as creditor must alse 
be banker, so that, among other things, they 
may be good customers of the countries 
which now are our heaviest debtors. The 
chance for world service is beckoning to 
America as never before. 


Tribute to Federal Reserve 

America never could have had such a rela- 
tion to the war and its consequences, had it 
not been for the almost miraculous capacity 
to expand credit and render resources liquid 
which the Federal Reserve system furnished. 
That was a banker’s contribution to human 
opportunity. “We served more than ourselves 
when, through the dispensation of Divine 
Providence, or whatever else it was, we 
adopted the Federal Reserve Act in 1913. 
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We served the world again and again 
through a banker's plan. 

I allude to the Federal Reserve system in 
connection with America’s trusted obliga- 
tion to the world, because it seems to me 
that the strength which that system has 
shown is needed for use in the exigencies 
which will inevitably arise in the discharge 
of our duties as international creditor. If 
any changes are to be made in that system 
they should be made by practical bankers. 

There is danger that we may fritter away 
our reserves of banking power in a fresh 
outbreak of inflation; and there is danger 
that the hands of politicians may be laid 
upon Federal Reserve machinery to assist 
in the promotion of such inflation. These 
dangers and other ones you will doubtless 
be aware of, but in order to safeguard the 
banking situation, and apply the brakes 
against too rapid progress of domestic busi- 
ness, the Federal Reserve system, adjusted 
and readjusted as bankers perceive to be 
necessary, will help America to discharge 
her duty as international creditor. 

America as creditor has a right to expect 
the payment of debts, but America as cred- 
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itor has an opportunity and an obligation 
far greater than its rights. I believe it to 
be no less than solemn truth as we face the 
world in need, to state that the preservation 
of the social edifice depends very greatly 
upon America’s recognition of what she can 
do as international banker and creditor. 

This may sound ethical but I insist that 
it is severely practical. The ethics of busi- 
ness are implicit in the laws of business, 
and it is a law of business, that no position 
can be maintained without change. Business 
which does not go ahead goes back. In life, 
men and nations advance or go down. 

We stand as the richest nation on earth 
with an obligation to use riches wisely, and 
wisdom can find no better present expression 
than to utilize our creditor power for busi- 
ness prosperity and individual welfare. Un- 
less it is thus utilized and steadily improved 
for the advantages of others we cannot keep 
it. Dead credit is impossible. It is alive, 
or it is not credit, and our creditor advan- 
tage will not stay alive unless it functions 
as living things do. The simple fact is this: 
to keep our creditor position we must use it. 
If we do not use it rightly we shall lose it. 











THE EUROPEAN CRISIS—ITS PATHOLOGICAL AND 
POLITICAL ASPECTS 


(SUMMARY OF ADDRESS AT TWELFTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF 
TRUST COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES) 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 





UROPE’S troubles are, in reality, more 
pathological than political. Funda- 
mentally, it is a matter of shaken 
morals that goes back to the Great War. 
Europe remains in the clutches of fear and 
force, and still thinks in terms of bayonets 
and battleships. There is a contempt for the 
councils of peace. The instinct for destruc- 
tion oughtweighs the desire for conservation. 
As is the case with China, what Europe 
needs almost more than anything else is a 
moratorium on militarism. 
The French invasion of the Ruhr is merely 
a symptom of a deeper disease that, to be 
eradicated, must run the full course of tra- 
vail. A bloodless suffering akin in drastic 
economie consequence to the physical ravages 
of war, is inevitable and out of this ordeal 
may emerge something like stabilization. It 
means that both Germany and France will 
probably undergo drastic economic upheaval 





before they eventually attain sanity and sol 
vency. At the moment the general bank- 
ruptey of European statesmanship is only 
equaled by the universal moral paralysis. 

Neither loans nor leagues—and the League 
of Nations so far has only proved to be an 
artificial stimulant—will avail in the present 
crisis. In one sense it is too late for us to 
intervene, for we have missed our supreme 
opportunity to be the arbiters of Europe’s 
fate, and in another sense, it is too early. 
Nature, in the shape of a final crisis—and 
life in Europe since 1918 has been one crisis 
after another—must take its ruthless course. 
If the Ruhr adventure proves to be a dead- 
lock, as now seems likely, both of the major 
nations at grips will suffer an economic re- 
action that will probably make the French 
franc a near brother of the German mark in 
the journey toward zero. 
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Versailles Treaty a Recipe for Ruin 


It has become a platitude to say that 
every European economic issue has become a 
political problem, that the Versailles Treaty 
is the prize recipe for ruin and that the 
present confusion is due to a lack of leader- 
ship. All these things are perfectly true, be- 
cause mediocrity has masqueraded as states- 
manship. But constant reiteration, coupled 
with personalities—and one basic reason for 
European chaos is that personalities have 
been substituted for issues—constitutes no 
remedy for a situation that menaces the 
very integrity of civilization. In the revolt 
against civilization—and that is precisely 
what is happening in Europe—the larger 
issue of co-operation has been scrapped. 
Selfish nationalism, aided and abetted by de- 
lay, compromise and politics, have combined 
to bring Europe to her present plight. It has 
been easier, and at the same time costlier, 
to take a short-cut instead of squarely meet- 
ing the fundamentals, regardless of conse- 
quence. Semi-remedies have been the mis- 
taken panaceas. Everything has been patch- 
work, and each conference has been more 
futile than its predecessor. Europe has be 
come & group of snarling governments in- 
stead of a continent of co-ordinated peoples. 
Walter Rathenau was right when he said 
that the Paris Peace Conference, instead of 
Kuropeanizing the Balkans, only succeeded 
in Balkanizing Europe. 

Germany has persistently evaded her re- 
sponsibilities and deliberately murdered the 
mark. It is no secret that until the French 
were actually in the Ruhr she counted upon 
Kxngland or the United States to prevent this 
very eventuality. In fact, the Germans never 
believed the French would invade the Ruhr 
and I say this on the authority of men like 
Hugo Stinnes, with whom I talked last Oc- 
tober. 

France, on the other hand, through a cam- 
paign of military diplomacy abroad and a 
fantastic fiscal policy at home, in which 
phantom reparations have played no incon- 
siderable part, has marched to an armed 
dictatorship that is rapidly bringing her to 
isolation. England has been manceuvred into 
a near impoteney so far as larger continental 
affairs are concerned. Imperial self-sufli- 
ciency will henceforth be her motto. 


Capitalizing Discord 
Back of it all is the bigger fact that both 
the Germans and the Turks have capitalized 
Allied discord for all it has been worth, and 
the Turks in particular have gotten away 
with it. So far as the Turks are concerned, 
history has merely repeated itself because 


for four hundred years they have profited by 
the divided councils of the Great Powers. 
What the Turks need more than anything 
else is a sound. spanking. Unhappily, this 
performance would precipitate a new Euro- 
pean war and the quota of European discord 
has already been reached. 

After Germany, Russia remains the key 
to the European economic standardization. 
That she is eager and anxious to precipitate 
herself into the Franco-German fracas is 
quite evident. But German industry wants 
no Sovietization. Besides, is it not among 
the probabilities of a Europe that is still 
fighting the war to find Russia and France 
once more allied? Economic necessity has 
done stranger things. 

In one sense the French adventure in the 
Ruhr may mark the final turning point and 
show the road to ultimate normalcy. As 
a matter of fact, it is a desperate remedy 
applied to a desperate disease. We would 
probably have done the same thing in the 
same circumstances. Its very desperation 
may prove its salvation. Whatever the out- 
come, it will bring France to the realization 
that she can never collect an excessive in- 
demnity, and by the same token, it will im- 
press upon the Germans the folly of further 
evasion. 

Although the general feeling in Germanys 
is that France must accompany her into 
economic eclipse, if the worst comes to the 
worst, I doubt if this madness will prevail. 
One thing is certain, however. For a genera- 
tion at least, and until Germany is in a 
position to seek redress with foree, every 
German infant will suck hatred of France 
at its mother’s breast. We are not likely 
to see the millennium of peace that uplifters 
dseam about, in our lifetime. 

Speaking of future wars brings me to the 
all-important matter of war debts. The acute 
complication about the Allied and _ Inter- 
Allied obligations may make it necessary to 
fight coming wars on a cash, or pay-as-you- 
enter basis. The one gleam of hope amid the 
encircling European gloom is that Italy has 
formally accepted the disarmament pact and 
that France, despite the Ruhr undertaking, 
is likely to make final ratification complete. 
Academically, therefore, some progress is 
registered, but economic and poltical har- 
mony will continue to be elusive until there 
is a sterilization of the minds of the nations 
of Europe of the suspicion and antagonism 
that have made the Continent a welter of 
hate and a ferment of fear. In this larger 
spiritual disarmament lies the hope of a still 
distracted and shell-shocked world. 
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GOVERNMENT ENCROACHMENT AND POLITICAL 
ESPIONAGE OVER BUSINESS 


THE MENACE OF NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRIES 


OWEN J. ROBERTS 
Of the Philadelphia Bar 


(ADDRESS AT TWELFTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES) 





DO not come to you as a lawyer, and I 

do not come to you as a political econo- 

mist. With what I have to say about 
government, I come to you in the guise in 
which you are here tonight on that subject 
as an ordinary layman. I realize that there 
is some danger in a man going outside of his 
field and away from his workbench to talk 
about a subject to which he doesn’t exactly 
belong. But I do not feel that I can empha- 
size too much nor can it be too often re- 
peated that there has come over our Govern- 
ment and its functions a great change in 
your lifetime and mine. 

Our Government, of course, is an evolu 
tion. Its_principles are inherited from men 
of Anglo-Saxon blood who fought and died 
for those principles. They got from the 
fatherland a distrust of government because 
that phrase in their ken meant something 
like oppression and unfairness and improper 
treatment of the common man. 

When they came to frame the principles 
of our Government, they put into the Con- 
stitution certain great personal guarantees. 
They had won by hard fighting the right of 
religious liberty, the right of a man to own 
his own soul, and they battled and bled for 
civil liberty, the right of a man to go and 
come as he pleased unhampered and unhin- 
dered and to get and to keep personal prop- 
erty called his own. 


Guarantees of Constitutional Governments 

They put guarantees of those things into 
the fundamental framework of our Govern- 
ment and when they came to draft the Con- 
stitution, they set careful limits to the power 
of the governed. They made it a government 
of delegated powers, and they said it 
should only act either upon a State or 
a citizen within the limit of those delegated 
powers. Their view was that that govern- 
ment which governed least was the best gov- 


ernment, and under that doctrine our legis- 
lators had mighty little to do in the first half 
century of our history except to protect the 
aggregate mass from oppression and to pro- 
tect the individual in his individual rights. 
The theory was the protection of the minor- 
ity even if that minority numbered only one 
individual. 

But about the middle of the last century 
a change came over things almost impercep- 
tibly. Legislatures were appealed to con- 
stantly to extend their activities, and to in- 
terfere in the private affairs and business 
concerns of men. It is a curious thing how 
stealthily that came over the country and 
it is a curious thing how the citizen of the 
United States who was so much in fear of 
Governmental depression, suddenly turned to 
the Legislature and cried for regulation, for 
law, to eover everything imaginable, and 
particularly the attack was upon business. 


Railway and Public Service Regulation 

First they started with the railroads on 
the theory that they were matters more 
closely of public concern than any other en- 
terprises in the country. It is common 
knowledge and you are familiar with it, that 
for thirty years prior to the war Congress 
and the Legislatures spent most of their 
time in passing a complex of anti-railroad 
legislation so enormous, so contradictory 
that it is a marvel that the directors and 
responsible executives of the railroads were 
able to run their roads at all, let alone to 
make any money for their stockholders, but 
they stuck to the task 


Just before the war the great executive 
of one of our great railroads said in my 
presence that he had entirely given up at- 
tending either to the finance or to the man- 
agement of his property and that he spent 
his entire time with regard to the relations 
of his railroad to public authority. 
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But they didn’t stop there. They weren't 
willing to stop there. They have loaded 
every public service concern with regulation 
such that it is practically Government run. 
They have not stopped there. Noisy minori- 
ties are running to the Legislatures every 
year for Government and State regulation of 
all sorts of businesses with which govern- 
ment properly has no concern whatsoever. 

Have we reached the limit I wonder? [I 
know this: that we have about reached the 
limit which the frame of government we 
have will bear. Our Government was nevet 
intended te develop economic situations and 
is not fitted for it. It is intended to defend 
the personal liberties of the citizen and that 
takes no complicated machine, but see what 
they have loaded upon the poor chassis of 
our Government. Everywhere you turn judi- 
cial and semi-judicial administrative com- 
missions, investigating bodies, inspectors of 
every known variety. The result is that the 
business man in America today feels that he 
is doing business with a minion of Govern 
ment looking over his shoulder, with an up- 
raised arm and a threatening scowl. 


Evils of Taxation 

What is the result of the situation? Pro- 
fessions and businesses that are of private 
concern are regulated by expensive commis- 
sions, are inspected by expensive inspectors 
and are not allowed to run their business in 
their own way at all. First of all the thing 
zrows by what it feeds upon; the politician 
believes in commissions and inspectors and 
whatnot, for it all makes positions. It all 
makes jobs and every member of any such 
commission is active to justify his appoint- 
ment. 

It results, in the second place, in expense 


and taxation to the citizen beyond the 
dreams of yesterday. The results in taxa- 


tion, complex and multiplex; in taxation 
such that you and I cannot even get along 
without a staff of lawyers and accountants 
to tell us what is the bill we owe for all 
this Governmental fringe and nonsense. I 
perhaps ought not to resent the fact that 
the lawyers are called in, in the tax matters, 
to some extent, but I will say this: that I 
will willingly forego the fees that I get in 
those matters if the tax laws will be made 
such that I can make my own return with- 
out getting into trouble. 

I hold no brief either for or against pro- 
hibition. Let that be understood. But I do 
hold a brief for this proposition, that the 
height of all absurdities of Governmental 
regulation and tinkering was reached when 
a police statute was written into that great 
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charter of our liberties, the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In my judgment we are drifting to State 
socialism. We have had the examples be 
fore us and horrible examples they were, 
and they don’t seem to have done us much 
good. Have any of you thought that the 
Government could run the railroads better 
than private individuals, and if any of you 


who thought so traveled during the war, 
have you been disabused of your original 
belief? 


Failure of Government Operation and 
‘*Nationalization’”’ 

After the Government had spent years in 
unscrambling the railroads and forbidding 
consolidations of every kind, with one stroke 
of the pen it over the railroads and 
with the second stroke it consolidated them 
all under one management—a dreadful thing 
from the point of view of all the uplifters. 


took 


And having done it, it then got a banker 
who beats all the bankers who sit in this 
room—the United States Government—which 


had all the money there was, and it had a 
peak lead 24 hours a day both of freight and 
passengers and in eighteen months it 
behind one billion and a half dollars. 

Since the railroads got back their proper- 
ties it has been a question whether they 
could live after the frightful demoralization 
of Government operation. It seems that that 
experiment was a failure even though under- 
taken under the most auspicious circum- 
stances. I won't stop over the millions we 
lost as a ship owner, but I merely stop to 
call your attention to the fact that the 
propaganda for Government in business is 
not yet over. 

Have you noticed 


went 


and I say it is time to 
stop, look and listen—that in the Senate of 
the United States a select committee is in- 
quiring into the costs and expenditures in 
the operation of the national in- 
dustries? Do 


so-called 


you know that it is mere 
propaganda toward a movement to nation- 
alize all the so-called national industries 


coal, oil and the rest of them, heaven knows 
how many? 

Did you notice in the evening papers the 
other night a list given out by this same 
Senate Committee of the tremendous sala- 
ries, hundreds of thousands of dollars, paid 
to the great executives in the oil industries? 
Did you realize that that was propaganda 
and intended for the thoughtless reader? 
Food for him to consume and to assume 
therefrom that he was paying more for his 
gasoline than he ought? I have not the 
pleasure of knowing the gentlemen whose 








salaries were published, but I will guaran- 
tee this, gentlemen, that they earn every 
cent they get. I will gamble further, that 
their business is to increase production and 
decrease cost, and that when any of them 
fails in that—which is the way to reduce 
the price to the consumer, he will leave his 
job and somebody who can do it better will 
get it. 

What will nationalization bring? “Oh,” 
says the propagandist, “The man who gets 
$100,000 will be displaced and we will put 
a man in for $5,000 who will do his work.’ 
Will any of the $95,000 fall into your pockets 
by way of reduced price? Well some of it 
may, on the surface of things, but let me tell 
you this: A loose-jointed, badly run Goyern- 
ment industry will result and while you 
don’t pay it in the price of gasoline you 
will pay it not only on the gasoline you buy, 
in taxes, but you will pay the other fellow’s 


gasoline in the taxes that you yourself pay. 


Anglo-Saxon Individualism 

What is the answer? Are we prepared to 
revise our ideas of government? Are we 
prepared to go into a frank State socialism 
in this country with all that it means in 
the suppression of ambition, in the deterrent 
of industry, in the holding back of men who 
want to arrange their affairs for their good 
and if for their good and the economic good, 
then for the good of us all—are we to go to 
State socialism or are you men and men like 
you, who form the public opinion of this 
country, prepared to get out, take off your 
coats and root for old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon 
individualism where a man does not have to 
figure how, first of all, he can do a perfectly 
honorable business thing without first cal- 
culating what all the prohibitory statutes 
say, and don’t secondly, have such taxes 
levied upon him as that he cannot determine 
whether to go into a business proposition for 
fear of the resulting tax liability. 

Are we to go back to a system under which 
this country did progress, under which I 
will say business was fairly honestly run— 
as fairly as you can expect with ordinary 
human nature—or are we to have, instead, 
a Government business of which we will all 
wear the badges and the caps? It is for you 
and men like you to say. 


2, i? 2°, 
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The Bank of America of New York an- 
nounces the appointment of E. H. Wetzel as 
assistant manager of the Madison Avenue 
office. J. W. McKeon and H.-B. Husted are 
appointed assistant managers of the foreigu 
department of the bank. 
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POSTAL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


A booklet, containing information of gen- 
eral interest, regarding The Postal System 
of the United States and The New York Gen- 
eral Post Office has been prepared and is 
being distributed by the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York. The baok, 
which consists of SS pages, outlines the ori- 
gin, growth and development of the Postal 
System in America, and describes in detail 
the activities of the General Post Office in 
New York, which is the world’s largest post 
office. 

Photographs and biographical sketches of 
the Postmaster General and his four Assist- 
ant Postmasters General are included, to- 
gether with statements from Postmaster 
General Work and Postmaster Morgan of 
New York City. A section is devoted to pony 
express riders—the fast mails of pioneer 
days. A photograph and interesting descrip- 
tion of these riders, by Mark Twain, is also 
given. 

Everyone uses the Postal Service in some 
way, but few people realize that there are 
over 52,000 post offices and over 252,000 em- 
ployees, besides 80,000 other persons, who 
are indirectly connected with the Postal 
Service through contractual and other rela- 
tionships. Another section of the book de- 
seribes the old coffee house mail delivery, 
in which letters reposed on racks in coffee 
houses until called for, unless they were re- 
ceived personally by the addressees on ar- 
rival of the mail packets, or the sailing ves- 
sels which brought them. 


2, i? °. 
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BANQUET COMMITTEE ON ARRANGE- 
MENTS 

Following were the members of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements which had charge of 
the twelfth annual banqnet of the Trust Com- 
panies of the United States: Theodore G. 
Smith, chairman, vice-president Central 
Union Trust Company, New York; Uzal H. 
McCarter, president Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark, N. J.; John W. Platten, 
president U. S. Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York; Edwin P. Maynard, president, Brook- 
lyn Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Charles Thaddeus Terry, an eminent mem- 
ber of the New York Bar and frequent con- 
tributer to the pages of Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine, died at his home recently in New 
York City. 
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“YOU AND YOUR BANKER”—MOTIF OF UNIQUE 
PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


HOW THE MEMPHIS BANKERS TACKLED THE “MYSTERY BOGEY” IN 
BANKING 


M. F. O’CALLAGHAN 
Assistant to Vice-President, Union and Planters Bank and Trust Company of Memphis, Tenn. 





(Iepriror’s NOTE: 


A most interesting co-operative publicity experiment was recently 


conducted by the banks and trust companies of Memphis, Tenn., under the auspices of the 
Clearing House Association, the cardinal purpose of which was to emphasize the inter- 
dependence of banks and the community based upon genuine friendship, confidence and 


service. 
effort in other cities. 


The plan was successful beyond expectations and should prompt similar joint 
The campaign consisted of a series of twelve articles or intimate 
“talks” on various features of banking contact and service. 


The writer of the following 


article handled the campaign under the supervision of a special committee appointed by 


the Memphis Clearing House Association. ) 


NE of the most unique publicity cam- 
paigns conducted by bankers upon 

the co-operative idea was recently 
brought to a successful conclusion in 
Memphis with the publication of the last of 
a series of twelve full-page “editorials” 
which appeared once a week in the adver- 
tising columns of local newspapers. Each 
page “editorial” carried the names of the 
banks and trust companies of Memphis asso- 
ciated with the Clearing House. The prime 
object was to cultivate public understand- 
ing of the element of interdependence which 
exists between the banks and the commu- 
nity; to take the “mystery out of banking” 
and likewise to demonstrate that on the part 
of the banks as well as of the members of 
the community there are obligations to be 
observed. The campaign was undertaken at 
considerable expense and without hope of 
direct monetary return. Through all the edi- 
torials and articles the ‘argument was 
stressed that banks strive to build their 
business on the friendship and the good will 
of the community; that banks and trust 
companies are public servants who con- 
serve and protect the earnings and wealth 
of the community and that they are earnest- 
ly interested in helping every one to prosper. 
While the leit motif was the factor of 
service, friendship and interdependence the 
“editorials” also brought out that the pub- 
lic, in dealing with the banks, assumes an 
obligation to do their part, viz., to co-operate 
in observing sound banking tenets by avoid- 
ing overdrafts and by following the lines of 


good business practice; furthermore to co- 
operate in expediting service to them by in- 
forming themselves on just how to make 





M. F. O’CALLAGHAN 


Ass’t to Vice-President, Union & Planters Bank & Trust 
Co. of Memphis 
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their deposits, draw checks and attend to the 
other details incidental to a bank account; 
most of all, to deal with the banker as they 
would be dealt by, on the theory that “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.’ 


“Between Friends’ Style of Copy 

Thus it can be seen that no one group or 
class was singled out, but that a message 
went to each group and class, the experi- 
enced business man no less than the man, 
woman or child who is not yet a bank de- 
positor, and each could learn some new or 
forgotten banking precept from the message 
to the other. A conversational “between 
friends” style of copy was used, the _ so- 
called “clever” being studiously avoided, and 
an effort made to stick to plain everyday 
English on the idea that the friendly note 
could do much to get attentive interest 
thought on the questions discussed. 

The was entitled, “You and Your 
Bank” and each separate article carried an 
explanatory note of the purpose of the “pub- 
lie talks,” as indicated by the reproductions 
herewith, which notation also foretold the 
article for the following week. The partici- 
pants in the campaign have every reason to 
know that the “talks” were followed from 
week to week, and invoked considerable in- 
dependent discussion and thought, and that 
was what was wanted, to cause the public 
to think for themselves, knowing that if this 
was done the truth would be found, and the 
bankers would be seen as they see them- 
selves. The comparatively small amount re- 
quired of each of the twelve participating 
banks seems to have been a good investment, 
but the actual results will be spread over a 
long period of time undoubtedly. 


Text of Editorials 

The following are the titles to the twelve 
making up the complete series: No. 1, The 
Banker—the Community’s Trustee; No. 2, 
Before You Invest, /nvestigate Through Your 
Banker; No. 3, Thieves Know Where to Look 
for Hidden Money; No. 4, Why the Clearing 
House?; No. 5, Why Banks Solicit Small 
Savings Accounts: No. 6, Exchange Charges 
—Why They Are Necessary? No. 7, Be Sure 
to Speak to an Officer About It; No. §, 
“Prompt Pay and High Credit;” No. 9, 
Do You Know How to Bank? No. 10, Who 
Wants to Impose on Good Nature? No. 11, 
Are Bankers Cold-blooded?—If So, Why’ 
No. 12, Think of Your Banker as a Friendly 
Adviser. 

No. 1 of the series applied to the elemen- 
tals and showed the necessity for, and the 
development of a bank in the community, 
“the simple idea of a common depository, 


and 
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growing with and helping the community to 
grow.” No. 2 treated on the free investment 
counsel that a bank depositor is welcome to, 
“When a proposition is submitted to you 
which you do not think you thoroughly un- 
derstand, ask time to confer with your 
banker—if objection is made, beware of it.” 
No. 8 proved that it is more risky to be 
afraid of banks than to act as your own 
banker, citing instances of loss of hoarded 
money. No. 4 explains that mysterious 
thing in the banking structure, the clearing 
house. No. 5 invited $1 savings accounts, 
“because we know from experience that the 
man or woman who learns to save sys- 
tematically grows financially and becomes a 
larger patron of the bank’s facilities.” 

No. 6 shows that outstanding time makes 
necessary a “carrying charge” on out of town 
checks. No. 7 explains the difference be- 
tween the teller and the cashier, and asks 
that you look to the official staff whenever 
anything does not suit you. No. 8 
touches on the a Savings account 
for checking purposes, and the fairness of 
maintaining compensating balances on check- 
ing accounts. No. 9 goes into details as to 
making out deposit tickets, drawing checks, 
and stopping payment, and so on. No. 10 
refers to the overdraft evil in a good-natured 
way, but in plain language. No. 11 shows 
that the banker must be “cold-blooded” in 
handling trusteed funds. No. 12 describes 
the banker as a good consultant for all busi- 
ness men in the matter of plans and policies, 
because of daily contact with business of 
every kind in all its phases. 


go to 


abuse of 


How the Campaign Originated 


Having decided to go into the campaign, 
it was the consensus of opinion among the 
participants that no chance should be taken 
of the messages losing foree because of in- 


effective display. Hence the best type of art 
work was employed, full page space taken, 
bold-face, large point type used, with a back- 
ground of a judicious amount of white space, 
to obtain the most effective layout. 

The idea for the campaign gained its first 
impetus from the late Mr. Dwight M. Arn.- 
strong, vice-president of the Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank of Memphis, who 
has been prominently identified with every 
forward movement for the best interests of 
the banking business, local, and national, 
for many years, as can be testified by his 
many friends throughout the United States. 

A thrift campaign was originally consid- 
ered, but it was decided that while a thrift 
campaign would undoubtedly help the asso- 
ciated banks, nothing was needed so much 
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THE ABOVE SHOWS PARTIAL REPRODUCTIONS OF THE FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 
PUBLISHED IN CONNECTION WITH THE “‘YOu AND YOUR BANKER” CO-OPERATIVE PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGN CONDUCTED BY MEMPHIS BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
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Have you ever thought 
of your home banker 
in this way? 


every man feels that he 
would like to have some- 
one with whom he could talk 
frankly about his business. An 
outsider with a broad vision. 
Unprejudiced—and trustworthy. 


Or in a while almost 


Perhaps it has never occurred 
to you that your home banker is 
just such a man. 


You know, of course, that he 
comes in contact with many differ- 
ent lines of activity. But has it 
ever occurred to you that, from 
his knowledge of other businesses, 
he may be able to give you just 
the idea that will help yours ? 


You will find the officers of your 
home bank just about the most 
accessible business men you know. 


Make it a point to talk things 
over with your home banker regu- 
larly. Accepting deposits and 
lending money are only two of his 
functions. He can help you in 
many ways. 


Not the least of his services is 
his ability to execute your banking 
business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE: 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 


“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOM- 


MODATING THE CITIZENS 
OF THE STATE" 


475 FIFTH AVE. 





now as information to all classes and groups 
of the public of the true picture of the bank 
and its relation to the community and the 
vital part it plays in the life and well-being 
of every man, woman, and child therein. The 
benefits of a thrift campaign were secured 
by running with the signatures a thrift slo- 
gan, on one side, and forcible quotations 
from celebrities on the other, as will be 
seen in the reproductions. 

Mr. Armstrong, having shown the Clear- 
ing House banks the worth of the idea for 
a “good will” campaign, a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. J. H. Fisher, secretary of the 
Bank of Commerce and Trust Company, Mr. 
L. C. Humes, vice-president and cashier of 
the Security Bank and Trust Company, and 
Mr. L. Y. Williamson, vice-president of the 
Central-State National Bank, was appointed 
to put the campaign into execution. 

From the start the term “advertising cam- 
paign” was ignored, and in place thereof 
was the idea to talk to the people on the 
subjects decided on in such a way that the 
effort would not be viewed as an “advertis- 
ing’ effort, but rather as a public appeal to 
understanding and good will, strong enough 
to persuade close interest, dignified enough 
to gain and keep respect, logical enough to 
carry the weight of conviction. 

As public institutions of every kind are 
easy prey to men and movements who bid 
for public favor by inciting “mob thought,” 
the campaign contemplated the establish- 
ment in the minds of the public such a 
friendly feeling and spirit of understanding, 
that if, and whenever institutions such as 
banks would be assailed, the close feeling 
that understanding begets would nullify such 
efforts, for we cannot “hate a man we like 
and understand.” 

The participants in the campaign are all 
agreed that the effort was well placed and 
helpful in many ways, in fact the copy con 
tained in the articles is being put up in 
booklet form for distribution over the count 
ers and as occasion suggests. 

a a & 

Stockholders of the Stamford Trust Com 
pany of Stamford, Conn., have ratified in- 
crease in capital to $400,000. The company 
has deposits of $6,400,000. 

J. C. Hughes has been elected president of 
the Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company of Kansas City succeeding W. P. 
Hemphill, who was named chairman of the 
board. 

A bill granting fiduciary powers to State 
banks having the same capital as required 
of trust companies has been introduced in the 
Minneapolis legislature. 
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General Motors Acceptance Corporation 





ENT, heat, light, food—essential 
R commodities used by the family— 
are paid for out of current income. 

The automobile is the most important 
init of transportation for people and 
goods, Itis an essential commodity used 


he family and is properly purchasable 


ut of current income because it repre- 


sents an asset of continuing value. 

To make this possible, the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation was or- 
ganized in 1919 under the banking laws 
of New York State as an associated inde- 
pendent institution to supplement—but 
not supplant—the credit machinery of 
the loc al banks. 

‘The Acceptance Corporation furnishes 
credit accommodations exclusively for 
General Motors dealers and distributors, 
and tor individual purchasers of General 
Motors products who wish to pay in cash 


\ 


1 portion of the purchase price and the 


A booklet entitled “Genera Motors AccerTance Corpos 


ected to the Department of Financia! 


balance by making payments out of cur- 
rent income. Operations extend to every 
corner of the globe, with branch offices 
in seventeen cities and traveling repre- 
sentatives covering all countries where 
motor vehicles are used in quantity. 

Upto theendof1 Q22, General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation financed more 
than 273,000 automobiles under its re- 
tail plan, and more than 158,000 auto- 
mobiles under its wholesale plan. The 
retail value of the products financed was 
over $440,000,000, 

In these operations the Acceptance 
Corporation has negotiated more than 


$350,000,000 of its obligations with 


over 1,400 banking institutions through- 
out the United States. 

Thus General Motors, through the 
Acceptance Corporation, is rendering a 
service to the purchasers of General 
Motor cars. 


RATION ‘urll be mailed if a request 


Publicity, General Motors U ) poration, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET - 


Fisher Bodies 


Remy Starting Systems + Delco Starting Systems 


OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE * GMC TRUCKS 


New Departure Ball Bearings 


Harrison Radiators ° Jaxon Rims * Klaxon Warning Signals - Hyatt Roller Bearings - AC Spark Plugs 


Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears * Lancaster Steel Products 
Delco Light, Power Plants and Frigidaire 


General Exchange Corporation furnishes an exclusive insurance service for General Motors dealers 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Statements of Condition December 29, 1922 


CONTINENTALand COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK °f CHICAGO 


Resources 
Time Loans $141,526,367.07 
Demand Loans 103,506,011.48 
Acceptances 111,638.49 
Bonds, Securities, etc. 20,421,583.72 $265,565,600.76 
VU. S. Bonds and Certificates of Indebtedness 36,546,384.81 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 1,200,000.00 
Bank Premises ‘Equity 7,250,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 4,531,752.05 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances (as per Contra 4,860,488.29 
Overdrafts = 18,065.07 
Cash and Due from Banks 117,238,905.44 
$437,211,196.42 
Liabilities 
Capital S$ 25,000,000.00 
Surplus 15,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 5,440,933.45 
Reserved for Taxes 2,115,475.19 
Circulation 


50,000.00 
4,966,241.60 


5,094,314.70 
30,811,864.49 
48,732,366.99 379,544,231.48 


Liability on Letters of Credit 
Liability on Acceptances 


, Individual $2 
Deposits ttn 1 


$437,211,196.42 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
TRUST and SAVINGS BANK 


Resources 


Time Loans 

Demand Loars 

*Bonds and Securities 
Cash and Due from Banks 


$24,825,967.64 
35,934,407.74 
23,772,162.82 


Adjusted to cost or market price, whichever is lower. 


Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Unearned Interest 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest and Dividends 


Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits 
Special Deposits 


Total Deposits . .. 
Total Resources .. . 
Invested Capital, over . 


* 


2 AAA LON Aa A i: 


$ 5,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
3,427,490.34 
95,637.15 
2,263,490.49 


$22,091,312.08 
50,742,841.07 
15,525,478.79 





$ 19,614,711.72 


84,532,538.20 
$104,146,249.92 


$ 15,786,617.98 


88,359,631.94 
$104,146,249.92 


- $467,903,863 
- 541,357,446 
° 55,000,000 
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THE WOMAN IN THE CASE 


WHY TRUST ADVERTISING SHOULD BE MORE GENERALLY ADDRESSED 
TO WOMEN 


MINNIE A. BUZBEE 
Staff of the Harvey Blodgett Company 








(Epitror’s Note: Miss Buzbee was formerly publicity manager of one of the largest 
trust companies in the South and is familiar with the questions that enter into successful 
advertising for trust business. In the following article she dwells upon the opportunities 
which are unfolded by directing the advertising appeal more specifically to women, to 
wives and mothers, as a means of inducing men to write sound wills and make proper 
provisions for the administration of estates after death.) 


T was on a suburban train going into 

New York. Sitting beside me was an 

elderly woman, whom I had met only 
that day. She grew confidential as the 
train sped along, and told me something of 
her affairs. Her father had accumulated 
considerable money and property but had 
died without leaving a will. There had been 
a good deal of unhappiness in the settling of 
the estate and she had been called upon to 
do many things about which she knew noth 
ing. 

Then recently a sister’s husband had died. 
He had made a will and had appointed his 
wife sole executor. The wife had never had 
any business experience and had known 
nothing about his affairs. In her distress 
she leaned upon the older sister for help and 
advice, and the two women had many hard 
problems to work out together. 

She said, “No one except those who hive 
gone through it can know whst a hardship it 
was to us. And in the light of what I have 
learned since I know that it might all have 
been prevented. If my father had only mude 
a will and appointed a trust company as 
executor, if my brother-in-law who did make 
a will, had gone a little further and ap- 
pointed a trust company as executor or co 
executor with his wife, how many heart 
aches would have been saved. I have friends 
all around me who are going through these 
same unhappy experiences. Just the other 
day my heart was made to bleed for a dear 
old lady who was suddenly left all alone 
and didn’t know where to turn for advice. 
I am counted an old woman but in spite of 
that I would like to have a position in some 
bank in New York where I could impress 
upon every woman in the city the necessity 
of having her husband or father or brother 


so arrange his affairs now while he is alive. 
that these women might be saved the bitter 
experiences I have had. Cannot the banks 
do something about it?’ 

This is not a manufactured “sob story 
but a true incident, an appeal from a womau 
who is interested in other women. And it is 
usually the women who suffer most througi 





Minnie A.BuzBEE 
of the staff of Harvey Blodgett & Company 
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the carelessness of the men who fail to make 
proper provision for their future. 

Be it thankfully said, the banks, through 
intelligent, educational advertising, have 
been instrumental in getting an increasing 
number of people each year to make their 
wills and to use the functions of a trust 
company. But there is yet much to be done. 


Reaching the Wives Important 

The story mentioned above suggests that 
if the women could be reached they would 
help reach the men. Nearly all the trust 
company advertising is addressed to men. 
And it is true that in the majority of cases 
it is the men who need to be so careful about 
providing for the future of their families. 
Sut in order to get these men interested it 
is well to get their wives interested first. 
Everyone knows that when a woman 
her heart on some particular thing she wants 
the man of the family to do, that thing will 
usually be done sooner or later, whether it 
is fixing the leak in the refrigerator, 
buying an automobile, or making his will. 

There are many men who really do not 
know the importance of will-making and 
what the trust companies can do to make 
things easier for their families. Many other 
men do know this but are prone to postpone 
action until often it is too late. In the mean- 
time the woman is relying upon her husband 
to do the right thing for her, without know- 
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ing just what will happen if he dies without 
a will and just what steps should be taken 
to relieve her of the burden of handling his 
affairs about which she knows nothing. If 
the women all over our country can be made 
to realize these things, then they are going 
to see to it that their husbands act. 


Appeal to Women’s Clubs 


In most places the women’s clubs will 
welcome a speaker from a trust company or 
bank who can tell them about these things 
at one of their regular program meetings. 
They will ask him all kinds of questions and 
then when they go home they will ask the 
men in the family all sorts of questions. And 
as soon as they satisfy themselves as to 
what should be done, things will begin to 
happen just as during the war when the 
women of the country realized the necessity 
of saving a slice of bread a day. They are 
going to see to it that their future and their 
children’s future is protected from worry 
and troubles that should not be necessary. 
May I illustrate with another true inci- 
dent in which a woman was concerned? A 
trust ad was published in a Sunday paper, 
under the heading, “A Curly Headed Girl— 
and Wills,’ the copy being written in con- 
versational form. A woman in the city read 
the ad—read it carefully the second time. 
Then she read it aloud to her husband and 
asked if it were true that should he die 
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SOME ADVERTISEMENTS DIRECTED ESPECIALLY TO WOMEN AS A MEANS OF INDUCING MEN TO’ 
WRITE THEIR WILLS AND MAKE PROPER PROVISION FOR DEPENDENTS 
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THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office 
HALIFAX, CANADA 


The Company has organized Ten Departments: 


1. Trust 6. Guaranteed Investment 
2.Corporate Trust 7. Financial 

3. Transfer 8. Agency 

4. Real Estate 9. Insurance 

5. Real Estate Loan 10. Safety Deposit Vaults 


Correspondence Invited on all Trust Matters 


THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 
184 Hollis Street, Halifax, N. S. 
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without making a will she could not dispose 
of their several pieces of property until their 
own little girl should become of age. And 
when he agreed that such was the case she 
asked if he had made his will. He admitted 
that he had not, but said he would be sure 
to attend to it in plenty of time. But that 
didn’t satisfy her and she finally obtained 
his promise that he would see his lawyer 
and have his will made the very next day. 
And he did. 

The woman became so much interested in 
the matter that she discussed it with the 
women in the neighborhood, some of whom 
immediately took the matter up with their 
husbands. So it would seem that getting the 
woman in the family interested is an impor- 
tant feature that should not be overlooked 
in trust advertising. 

The functions of a trust company are 
shrouded in mystery to most people and yet 
some banks are still confining their trust ad- 
vertising to formal statements about their 
willingness to act in fiduciary matters. Just 
how many people in the United States do 
you suppose know the meaning of fiduciary? 
By no means all the prospects for trust busi- 
ness are college graduates. Many men who 
started business by operating push carts will 
leave estates that many large trust com- 
panies would be very glad to handle. 


Right Kind of Advertising 

So one of important features of trust ad- 
vertising is simple language. Technical 
terms and unusual words should be avoided, 
particularly in the preliminary work until 
the interest and attention of the prospect has 
been aroused. Advertising the trust depart- 
ment in newspaper display or in direct-by- 
mail literature can be made educational and 
interesting at the same time. 

A perusal of the daily papers would al- 
most convince one that nothing is too extra- 
ordinary to happen in connection with prop- 
erty or money which has been left because 
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of the death of the one-time owner. Re- 
cently the New York papers devoted con- 
siderable news space to the story of a man 
who had been appointed executor of the es- 
tate left a young girl, and who admitted in 
court, sending his ward to an insane asylum 
in order that he might keep control of the 
money. The poor girl was absolutely sane 
when she was sent to the institution but be- 
‘ame insene after long confinement. 

Do you say that sounds like an Alexandre 
Dumas nove}? Sounds like it—yes. But it 
actually happened in the city containing 
more banks and trust companies than any 
other city in the world. And people by the 
thousands read the story and talked about 
it at their breakfast tables for a week. Yet 
if a single bank or trust company made use 
of it in their newspaper advertising at the 
time, I failed to see it. 

Fortunately all trust advertising does not 
have to refer to the dark side of life. In 
fact, the real mission of the modern trust 
company is to make life happier and easier 
for its clients and that cheerful note should 
appear in the advertising matter as often 
as possible. 

While most direct-by-mail advertising re- 


(Continued on page 270) 
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Statement of the Condition of 


Tue Union Trust Company oF Pirtspurci 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


At the Close of Business 


AI AN Nl EE 


DeEcEMBER 30th, 1922 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Investments $151.523,703.32 
Cash on Hand and in Bank nutes 536.03 


Overdrafts i . 184.66 
Real Estate and V aalt 6 680,000.00 
Miscellaneous Assets 893,640.75 

$181,381,064.76 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Trust Funds Invested $155,501,092.61 
Trust Funds Uninvested 2,851,565.81 


Due Sundry Estates $158,352,658.42 


LIABILITIES 


ae $ 1,500,000.00 
Surplus. ; 10,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 120,948.57 
Due Depositors 132,354.892.29 
Reserves 7,405,223 .90 


$181,381,064.76 


Trustee Mortgages $425,408,200.00 
Securities Held Thereunder 67,198,095.00 
Transfer Agent 

or Registrar 849,725,020.41 


(Par Value) 
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We offer you the same high de- 
gree of service that has attracted 
390,000 depositors— more than \ 
one-third of Cleveland's popula- 
tion. 
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A BANKERS TO BANKERS 


Capital and Surplus 
$12,900,000 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit . 
Savings 


a 
Capital, Surplus and Profits 


AN UNBROKEN SIXTY YEAR RECORD 

Herman Hunicke, the 79-year-old vice- 
president of the Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, doubtless holds the record 
among American bankers for an unbroken 
record of daily attendance and length of 
service. For nearly 60 years he has never 
been sick a day and has never taken a day 
off. This fact was revealed one day last 
month when Mr. Hunicke’s usual seat was 
vacant. Next day he reappeared on the job 
and quite modestly confessed that it was his 
first “day off” in nearly 60 years. 

It was way back in 18638 when Herman 
Hunicke came to the old German Savings 
Bank in St. Louis as balance clerk. He came 
fresh from the scene of fighting, having en- 
listed at the outbreak of the Civil War. It 
was to his hardy experience in camp and in 
the field that Hunicke attributes his rugged 
constitution, sleeping on the ground and with 
daily diet of pork and beans. By degrees he 
was entrusted with more important duties 
at the German Savings Bank until he became 
vice-president. In 1915 the German Savings 
Bank became the Liberty Bank and in 1921 
the Liberty Central Trust Company. Mr. 
Hunicke continued his connection with the 
institution, an indispensable fixture. 

Although 79 years of age Mr. Hunicke ap- 
pears to have access to the fountain of 
eternal youth. He is pink-cheeked, white- 
bearded and with the twinkling blue eyes 
commonly associated with Santa Claus. He 
takes his daily exercise; goes to bed regu- 
larly at 9 and is up in the dawn before his 
chickens are astir. He has never been to the 
movies. He does not take to automobiles 
because “they only take you to the cemetery 
quicker” and his advice to young men is 
“Do right and fear nobody.” -Four raw eggs, 
mixed with four spoons of sugar and a dash 
of lemon constitute his daily breakfast. 


——— + 


- - - $3,066,735 .53 








HERMAN HUNICKE 


Vice-President, Liberty Central Trust Company of St. Louis, 
who has never missed a day's attendance to duty in sixty 
years 


William B. Wisdom has been appointed 
publicity manager of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans, succeeding 
William Edward Brown who has been pro- 
moted to the sales force of the Hibernia Se- 
curities Company, Inc. Mr. Wisdom is a 
native of New Orleans and a graduate of 
Washington and Lee University. 

“What Can My Trust Company Do For 
Me?’ is the subject of an interesting survey 
of trust company services presented in the 
monthly bulletin issued by the Equitable 
Trust Company of Wilmington, Del. 
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A Year’s Sound Growth 


Deposits 
Dec. 31, 1921 $68,274,850.28 
Dec. 29, 1922 $92,663,077.81 
Increase $24,388,227.53 


Every banking, trust and in- 
vestment service performed 


“The Guardian Way” 


The Guardian 


Savings and Trust Company 
CLEVELAND 


Capital and Surplus Resources 


$8,000,000 $104,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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HOWARD W. FENTON 


Recently elected President of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chi 
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ALWAYS ROOM AT THE TOP 





The rise of Mr. Howard W. Fenton from a 
$6 a week filing clerk to the office of presi- 
dent of the Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, to which he was recently elect- 
ed, may well serve to fortify and stimulate 
the ambition of young bank or trust com- 
pany men who are too prone to believe that 
advancement goes by favor or “chance.” 
There was nothing meteoric in the advance of 
Mr. Fenton from filing clerk to president of 
one of the largest banks in the country. He 
did not discover any secret or short cut to 
success. He sought no influence save that 
which comes through preferment because of 
constant “hitting the line” and persistent 
hard work. 

“Persistency,” says Mr. Fenton, “is in my 
opinion, the one quality every person needs 
to succeed. If a man picks out a growing 
concern and sticks with it, he is bound to 
come out somewhere near the top. The 
game of life, which is measured by success, 
is like a game of football. The football team 
is put on the field with a goal line to cross 
if they want to win. To cross that goal the 
players have to hit the line hard, often and 
persistently. 

“Especially persistently. They dare not 
let up. As sure as they do they are going 
to lose. 

“The individual’s battle for success is 
similar, except that he is battling alone, the 
odds are greater, and the goal line further 
away. To win through he must buck life 
hard and buck it persistently—and if one 
doesn’t forget that persistency wins, one 
is going to come out on top. There is always 
room there, though many youths hold to the 
fallacious belief that they cannot struggle 
through from the bottom of a big concern 
because the space on top is too crowded. 

“To dispel this belief I might point to Mr. 
Simpson of Marshall Field & Co., Mr. White 
of Armour & Company, and Mr. Kelly of 
The Fair. Within the last few weeks these 
men, who began at the very bottom, have 
been elevated to the top in their firms.” 

When Howard Fenton was seventeen years 
of age, in 1895, he told his father that he 
wanted to go to college. 

“Do you want to go to college to learn 
something or to have a good time?” ques- 
tioned the father. 

“To have a good time, I reckon,” was 
young Fenton’s rejoinder. 


The answer to this remark was that sev- 
eral days or weeks later Howard Fenton wa: 
working as a filing clerk at a salary of $6 
a week for the banking firm of N. W. Har- 
ris & Company, the predecessor of the Har- 
ris Trust and Savings Bank. Visions of col- 
lege days and a “good time” quickly gave 
way to a new concept of life. The “house” 
with which he became associated became his 
“college.” He didn’t stay long among the 
filing cabinets and soon attained to the dig- 
nity of a teller. Then young Fenton gained 
a broader experience as a bond salesman. His 
next promotion was to the position of treas- 
urer in 1907. In 1911 he was selected for 
executive responsibilities as vice-president. 

Despite his untiring industry and appli- 
cation, Mr. Fenton never neglected an oppor- 
tunity to be helpful to those about him and 
to cultivate the good will of his associates. 
In fact his spirit of zeal and loyalty to the 
institution that he served not only drew the 
attention of the men “higher up” but in- 
spired those with whom he came most fre- 
quently in contact. That is why, as presi- 
dent of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Mr. Fenton has the confidence and the affec- 
tion of the men and women who now are 
glad to acknowledge him as their “chief.” 
He gave a practical demonstration of his 
regard and personal interest in the welfare 
of the men and women with whom he la- 
bored side by side, by introducing a profit 
sharing plan for the employees of the com- 
pany in 1916, which has enabled many of 
his former co-workers to lay the foundation 
for a comfortable income. This profit-sharing 
plan, which has been described at some length 
in the pages of Trust COMPANIES, was one 
of the first of such plans to be put in opera- 
tion and its success has induced numerous 
other banks and trust companies to adopt 
similar plans. The plan provides for in- 
vesting an employee’s savings in a fund to 
which 5 per cent. of the bank’s profits are 
transferred before a dividend is distributed 
for stockholders. The employee receives not 
only the interest on his own profitably in- 
yested savings, but also his share in the 
bank’s profits. Last year, for example, the 
bank transferred $53,265.84 to the employees’ 
profit-sharing fund, which resulted in each 
employee receiving $3.55 for every dollar he 
paid in during 1922. Combining the results 
of the seven years the plan has been in 
operation, the employee who has invested 
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FREDERICK HYDE 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund- - 
Deposits (June 30th, 1922) 











OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND 


$100 a year in this fund (or $700 all told) 
now has to his credit $3,305 or more than 
four and one-half times the amount he 
paid in. 

During the war Mr. Fenton gave liberally 
of his time and means. He held the posi- 
tion of director of the Red Cross for the 
Central District, ranking in the importance 
and scope of his activities, next to the late 
Mr. Davison, the National chairman of the 
Red Cross. His hours of ease or recreation 
are divided between his home in Winnetka in 
a happy family circle and at one of several 
golf clubs. At times also. he joins “the boys” 
in a good old fashioned game of baseball. 
He is often a participant at the athletic 
sports conducted by the employees of the 
Harris Trust and Savings Banks and during 
business hours he is always accessible to 
those who want advice. 


Carl L. Bockmeier has been elected a vice 
president of the Olean Trust Company of 
Olean, N. Y. 

A merger of the City National Bank and 
the Perth Amboy Trust Company of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., has been approved by the di 
rectors of both institutions. The merger wil’ 
give this city a bank with a capital of 
$7.000,000. Governor Geo. S. Silzer will be 
chairman of the board. 









HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
OVER 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Atlantic Offices: ‘‘ Aquitania’’ ‘‘ Berengaria’’ ‘* Mauretania”’ 


AFFILIATIONS : 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 





THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 


JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 










- £38,117,103 
- 10,860,852 
- 10,860,852 
- 368,230,831 















OVER 170 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 






PITTSBURGH TRUST CO. EARNINGS 

In a letter to shareholders President L. H. 
Gethoefer of the Pittsburg Trust Company 
anticipates a year of greater activity and 
even more rapid progress. Regular dividends 
amounting to $240,000 were paid during the 
past year besides a special Christmas divi- 
dend of $40,000. There was transferred from 
undivided profits to surplus the sum of 
$1,000,000 while undivided profits increased 
$99,260 after liberal charges for reserve 
funds and taxes accrued. Deposits increased 
in the last twelve months over $2,500,000 to 
a total of $15,810,000. During 1922 the com 
pany acquired ownership of the Vandergrift 
Building. 

The National City Company is offering 
$10,000,000 Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany first and refunding mortgage gold 
bonds maturing in 1952 and bearing 544 per 
cent. interest. 

Resources of the Union Trust Company 
of San Francisco increased $4,000,000 dur- 
ing the past year. 

Henry A. Coit Taylor, director of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad and the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who died May 28, 1921, left an in- 
dividual estate appraised recently at $22,- 
910,322. 
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YOUR CANADIAN AGENT 


THE TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORATION 


Was the first trust company in Canada. Itisab- 
solutely free from affiliation with other financial 
concerns and confines its operation to the duties 
of a corporate fiduciary. 
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With a complete and efficiently equipped 
organization and a long record of success, it is 
in a position to render satisfactory service for 
American Trust Companies in Canada. 





mnt A.D W. G. W 

ELA . D. Lanemuir, . G. Watson, 
OT PAW A General Manager Ass’t General Manager 
WINNIPEG 


SASKATOON Head Office, Bay and Melinda Streets, Toronto 
VANCOUVER —_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


| Total Assets under Administration exceed $120,000,000 















Established 44 Years 
THE TRUSTEES EXECUTORS & AGENCY CO. Lt. 


412 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, AUST. 


(The FIRST Trustee Company founded in Australasia) 


The Company is authorized under its special Acts 
of Parliament to act as Executor, Trustee, Administrator, 
and in other Trust capacities. 


Estates Administered exceed £35,000,000 
Trust Funds under administration June 30, 1922, £14,282, 208 


JAS. BORROWMAN FRED'K. A. LANG CHAS. R. SMIBERT 


General Manager Manager Sub-Manager 
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A SUCCESSFUL “DRIVE” 
ACCOUNTS 


ENLISTING OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, STOCKHOLDERS AND EMPLOYEES 





FOR NEW BUSINESS AND 


WILLIAM J. KELLY 


Manager, Business Extension Department, Chicago Trust Company 








(Eprror’s Nore: A unique new business contest was recently brought to a successfut 


conclusion by the Chicago Trust Company. 


The Fifteen Million Club was organized, 


comprising directors, officers, stockholders and employees, to conduct a contest for neu 
accounts and to enable the Chicago Trust Company to take possession of its new home 
building with deposits of not less than fifteen million dollars. Not only was the goal 
reached but passed by an ample margin. Mr. Kelly tells how the feat was accomplished 
in the following article and suggests that other banks and trust companies may do like- 
wise by proper organization and co-operative effort.) 


URING the past few years new busi- 

ness contests in banks have become 

very popular and, as a general rule, 
have resulted very profitably in numerous 
ways. They will undoubtedly become more 
popular and increasingly productive. There- 
fore it is well for new business men to give 
them due consideration. 

Thus far, most of these contests have been 
restricted .to the savings department—few 
have included the checking department, and 
rarely have they been conducted as complete 
institution contests, including trust, invest- 
men and yault departments, as well as say- 
ings and checking. 

Ordinarily, they have been confined to the 
bank’s officers and employees. or employees 
only; seldom have they included directors 
and stockholders in their working personnel. 
Almost without exception they have offered 
numerous prizes to serve as a reward for 
a worker’s activity but principally to stim- 
ulate interest. 

The Fifteen Million Club 
of the Chicago Trust Com 
pany was conceived to push 
our deposits to fifteen mil- 
lions before the end of the 
year 1922, so that shortly 
thereafter when we became 
established in our new home 
then under construction we 
could do so as a “fifteen mil- 
lion bank.” This was the prin- 
cipal ineentive. 

In order to attain our goal 
it was necessary to secure 
$2,500,000 in permanent new 





Lucius TETER 
President, Chicago Trust Company 


business. Consequently, both our savings 
and checking departments were involved. Be 
cause of the character of our deposits and 
the policy of our bank, it was reasonable 
to expect that a very large part of this sum 
would be secured for the commercial depart- 
ment, and since our staff is in line with the 
bank’s size, it was obvious that it would 
be necessary to call upon our directors and 
active stockholders to lend their assistance. 

Our plan provided that no prizes of any 
kind be offered ; that anyone taking an active 
part in the campaign would do so for the 
“good of the bank,” with the realization that 
the bank’s growth meant the individual’s 
growth and that that knowledge must be 
the extent of any selfish interest in the 
drive. In other words we wanted our peo 
ple to go into this particular effort as they 
would a good sporting proposition and dis 
play activity throughout on the same basis. 


Enlisting Stockholders and Directors 


These plans, of course, 
made our method of operation 
somewhat different than the 
usual prize savings contest, 
of which we have had several. 
The following story about the 
accomplishment of the _ Fif- 
teen Million Club is written 
at the request of the Editor 
of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine 
for this threefold purpose; 
for this three fold purpose: 
First, that it may contain 
suggestions of general inter- 
est to bankers throughout the 
country; second, and more im- 
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portant, that it may be the foundation of 
similar ideas for successful application to 
other banks; third, that it may encourage 
moderate sized banks to tackle campaigns 
on an elaborate plan and that it may prove 
to all banks the desirability of making more 
frequent use of directors and stockholders 
in intensive new business efforts. 

The Fifteen Million Club was born on 
May 1, 1922. Its demise was scheduled for 
December 30 following. In the interim its 
purpose was to raise the deposits of the 
Chicago Trust Company from $12,500,000.00 
to $15,000,000.00: to secure $2,500,000.00 in 
permanent new business or an increase of 
twenty per cent. in our total deposits. 

When December 30 arrived its record 
showed $2,647,890.06 in permanent new busi- 
ness—an increase of twenty-one per cent. 
plus. 

There have been drives that have pro- 
duced larger sums than the amount secured 
in our effort. One or two of these we are 
acquainted with, and there undoubtedly 
have been others. Those about which we 
are informed, however, were conducted by 
banks counting themselves among the lar- 
gest in the country. They had available, 
therefore, a much larger working force than 
is at the command of a smaller bank; then, 
too, the results which they achieved—splen- 
did as they were—made up but a small per- 
centage of the bank’s total deposits. The 
amount of business secured by the Fifteen 
Million Club, as compared with deposits, 
shows the largest percentage gain that has 
been made, to our knowledge, in this type 
of effort. The only excuse in making these 
comparative remarks is that they illustrate 
what a bank can do—though it only be of 
moderate size—if it takes advantage of all 
resources at its command. 


Plan of Campaign 

There will follow the history of the club 
in its logical sequence: (1) Organization 
plans; (2) their development; (3) method of 
stimulating interest; (4) accomplishments 
by divisions; and (5) statistics on results. 

The plan or organization provided for three 
divisions, (a) Board of Directors; (b) 
Stockholders and (c) Officers and employees. 
Each division was assigned a quota. The 
Board’s quota was $450,000.00; that of the 
Stockholders, $250,000.00. The officers and 
employees were called upon to get $1,800,- 
000.00. 

The idea of the Fifteen Million Club was 


“sprung” by our’. president, Mr. Lucius 


Teter, on May 1, 1922, at the annual dinner 
of officers and employees, which, incidental- 
ly, was in celebration of our twentieth an- 
niversary. It was enthusiastically accepted. 
Mr. Teter was elected general chairman and 
a general secretary was elected to develop 
the details of the plan. Anticipating the 
hearty reception of the plan, buttons which 
the several members might wear, bearing the 
insignia of the Fifteen Million Club, had been 
made ready for distribution. These did not 
disappear until December 30. 

The general chairman later at the dinner 
reported the quotas which had been selected 
for the several divisions. The quota assigned 
to the officers and employees had been di- 
vided again between departments, according 
to their numerical strength, and _ these 
amounts also were announced. Those pres- 
ent were requested to indicate on a regular 
pledge card, which was printed for use in 
this connection whatever amount they were 
willing to subscribe. This card was in du- 
plicate, one copy being retained as a reminder 
and the original collected and placed on file 
for future reference. This completed pre- 
liminary organization of the bank staff. 

At the next meeting of the board, the plan 
was presented. The board was quick to 
adopt it and found no difficulty in pledging 
its quota of $450,000. How to get the idea 
before the active stockholders presented a 
problem. It was essential of course that 
each division have an opportunity to discuss 
the plan in detail so that in the event of its 
acceptance it would be assumed in an enthu- 
siastic and not a perfunctory manner. After 
much study it was decided that in order to 
“sell” the job right, personal contact was a 
requisite. A dinner for stockholders was 
suggested and adopted. 

An engraved invitation was used. The re- 
sponse was splendid and the dinner was 
held on June 1. It proved a very success- 
ful function and when the Fifteen Million 
Club was suggested, the stockholders prompt- 
ly accepted their quota. 


Rules of the Contest 

Each of the three divisions was asked to 
elect a chairman, which it did. An Execu- 
tive Committee to draft rules, act in dis- 
putes and otherwise supervise the contest, 
was then organized, its personnel consisting 
of the General Chairman, the division chair- 
men and the general secretary. The commit- 
tee considered it unwise to burden the work- 
ers with numerous restrictions, as is some 
times done in campaigns, and announced that 
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the contest would be conducted under two 
rules, namely: 


1. In order to eliminate the possibility of 
more than one worker soliciting the same 
prospect accept in cases where that was de- 
sirable (a) Before a worker solicits @ pros- 
pect he must first clear the prospect's name 
through the general secretary. Forms for 
this purpose will be provided. The form is 
to be completed in duplicate. One copy will 
be returned to the worker as quickly as the 
name can be checked. 

(b) If more than one worker requests the 
same prospect the executive committee will 
decide who shall have first contact. 


2. In the event representatives of two sep- 


arate divisions having previously agreed to 
work jointly on a certain prospect and final- 
ly land an account the erecutive committee 
will automatically divide the credit unless 
division is otherwise agreed upon and re- 
ported to the executive committee by the 
parties involved. 


The bank staff was first divided into de- 
partments: Banking, trust and vault, bond 
and real estate loan departments. The meth- 
od as to how to proceed was left by the 
chairman to each department with the ex- 
ception of the banking department, which he 
arbitrarily divided into seven teams, each 


captained by an _ officer. The officer 
was requested in turn to. select a 
lieutenant. Each of these teams had 


about fourteen workers. The heads of 
the other departments became the captains 
of their respective teams. The bank staff 
got under way in earnest about the middle 
of May and the board of directors and 
stockholders followed about two weeks lat- 
er. 


Method of Stimulating Interest 


Stimulating the interest of the worker, 
keeping the rivalry warm, renewing the 
spirit of individuals and teams, is perhaps 
the most important and most difficult task 
in connection with a contest. We started 
our campaign in May in order to take ad- 
vantage of a favorable psychological sit- 
uation which was then present. It was 
necessary to extend the campaign through 
December because we realized that our 
workers would just about have their work 
started in a big way when the usual Sum- 
mer interruptions would_be present to hin- 
der activity and that consequently the large 
part of the work would have to be done 
in the Fall and Winter months. Our feel- 


ing that the element of time would likely 
prove somewhat of a handicap, rather than 
a help, as it first presented itself, proved to 
be not without foundation as our plans 
progressed. 

Because of these factors our problem of 
stimulation was quite complex. We im- 
mediately impressed upon our division~-chair- 
men and team captains the need of lending 
much time to stimulation work through the 
Summer months. Every available resource 
was adopted and continued throughout the 
entire contest. 

An occasional general meeting of all mem- 
bers of the bank staff was held; frequent 
team meetings were called; inspirational an- 
nouncements were steadily distributed; bill- 
boards in four prominent places in the bank 
were used—copy changed weekly. The slo- 
gan of our executive committee, “Keep the 
contest before the workers, tell them what 
is happening” was not overlooked. This, of 
course, was all designed for the bank staff 
and not applicable to the other divisions. 

We depended upon the chairman of the 
board of directors division to check his work- 
ers through the regular meetings of the 
board. It was necessary for the chairman 
of the stockholders’ division to adopt a di- 
rect by mail campaign in order to keep the 
interest of his group alive. He found ex- 
cuses to write twice each month and bis 
plan met with success. 


Special Newspaper 

What proved to be our best little “stimu- 
lator” was introduced late in September. It 
was in the form of a newspaper—“Fifteen 
Million News.” The first issue contained 
eight pages, succeeding editions twelve pages. 
Between issues of the “News.” “flasho- 
graphs” were shot out on appropriate occa- 
sions. Their makeup and news brought about 
rivalry and good-natured joshing. 

The final shot of the campaign was a novel 
“Happy New Year” circular. This showed 
briefly what was “in” and what was needed 
to make our goal. Its appearance resulted 
in more new business than followed any other 
circular with the exceptiton of the “News.’ 


Results of Campaign 


The final record showed that we had un- 
derestimated the ability of our bank staff 
and had expected a trifle too much of our 
comparatively small board of directors and 
active stockholders group. It is unnecessary 
to say that the returns of each group de- 
lighted us. The score by divisions follows: 
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Quota Secured 
: GOOREE * ccksiitimecvs $1,800,000.00 $2,136,587.47 
SOE is cocctangcotodegs 450,000.00 327,892.49 


Stockholders ............... 250,000.00 183,410.10 





Grand Total........$2,500,000.00 $2,647,890.06 
Every team in the bank staff group bettered 
its quota with one exception; this exception 
fell about six per cent short. The record 
of the bank staff by departments: 


Department Quota Secured 
Rees: $275,000.00 $280,462.07 
Commercial .sccsreccscsersss 1,025,000.00 1,346,465.42 
Real Estate Loan...... 350,000.00 369,377.11 


Trust and Vault......... 150,000.00 140,000.00 





Grand Total......... $1,800,000.00 $2,136,587.47 


One of the very important by-products of 
bers reported new business. This number 
included one hundred and thirty-three em- 
ployees, nine directors and _ twenty-seven 
stockholders. New business introduced in 
the commercial department amounted to 
$2,548,481.18 ; $99,408.88 in new business was 
brought to the Savings Department. Two 
hundred and ninety-seven was the number 
of new commercial accounts and permanent 
increases secured in old commercial ac- 
counts. Two hundred and eighty-one ac- 
counts were secured for the savings depart- 
ment. Commercial accounts averaged $8,- 
580.74; savings accounts averaged $353.76. 
Credit for all new business secured was based 
on initial deposit, average balance between 
opening date and December 30 and balance as 
of December 30, when the contest closed. 


By-products of Contest 

One of the very important by-products ol 
a large campaign is the general publicity 
which the bank derives through solicitation 
of workers that is not immediately produc- 
tive and therefore does not show in the pres- 
ent figures. Since the contest’s close we have 
opened a very substantial amount of new 
business which the worker was not able to 
“vet under the wire.” Letters received by 
the chairmen at the close of the drive, par- 
ticularly from stockholders and arrectors, ex- 
press disappointment in being unable to 
make the schedule for various reasons but 
offer to continue their work until they make 
good on their pledges, however late they may 
he. 

The cost of conducting the campaign did 
not exceed two thousand dollars. This sum 
is made up largely of expense in connection 
with stockholders’ dinner, printing, postage, 
ete. The contest was managed from the 
Business Extension Department and no ex- 
tra help was required. 


Have You a Financial 
Agent in Canada? 


To persons and corporations 
requiring a financial agent, 
this Company offers service 
which only a corporation 
financially strong, with offices 
throughout the Dominion and 
an experienced staff, can give. 


Correspondence Invited 


National Trust 
Company 


Limited 
Capital - - - - - - - = § 2,000,000 
Reserve - - - - = - 2.000 ,000 
Asrets under Administration, 112,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 


18-22 King Street East, Toronto 


Montreal Winnipeg Edmonton 
Saskatoon London, Eng. 





In conclusion the writer would like to 
leave this thought: Contests do a_ great 
deal more than bring in new business. They 
have a stimulating effect upon the morale 
of employees; they create enthusiasm, pro 
mote keen rivalry and inspire good fellow- 
ship. They cause directors and stockhold- 
ers to lend assistance that they ordinarily 
would not have given, which activity almost 
automatically renews an interest that might 
be waning or dormant. 

As between the splendid effect a contest 
has upon all branches of the bank’s personnel 
and the great amount of business, it will 
produce, it is difficult to choose which is 
ef most profit to the bank. 


2, , 2, 
7“ ~ — 


A total of $15,385,042 in transfer or inher 
itance tax receipts was collected by the Comp- 
troller of the State of New York for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. Since 1888 
an aggregate of $231,116,000 has been col 
lected from this source. 

The new Hamilton National Bank of New 
York City, of which Edmund Fisher is 
president, provides a reception room for the 
unrestricted use of its patrons and which is 
known as the Hamilton Club. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The year 1922 was the most successful in the history of THE EQUI- 
TABLE. A copy of the 63rd Annual Statement, from which the following 
figures are taken, will be sent to any address on request. 


OUTSTANDING INSURANCE, Dec. 31, 1922 _.......$3,061,423,952 
NEW INSURANCE issued and paid for in 1922 _...... $495,249,040 
Exclusive of $48,296,733 of Group Insurance 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS in 1922 J, $111,022,000 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS since organization os $1,569,676,000 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1922 


ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 

Mortgages on Real Estate, | Insurance Reserve... . $542,999,380.00 

Ist Lien.. _. . .$170,167,336.85 | All other liabilities 20,487,912.48 
Real Estate eOGTi1.1¢. | PE eres: 

ey nannsomanaa | For distribution in 1923: 
Bonds....... 349,248,723.13 | On Annual Dividend 
Stocks. . . : ag 5,604,025.00 | Policies. .... 18,900,000.00 
Loans on Society’s policies.. 96,619,681.85 | On. Deferred Dividend Se 
Loans on Collateral. ... . 700,800.00 ios Polic at : 16,071,653.00 
Cash ($6.795.980.95 at in- Awaiting pperconment 
ASA (90,/99,9SU.90 é oe reat cos on Deferred Dividend 

terest) 1,454,839.58 | Policies. ..... 21,597,805.00 


Other Assets 20,045,946.77 | For Contingencies 43,690,313.84 


TOTAL $663,747 ,064.32 | C6 6.) aren $663,747 ,064.32 


BROAD SCOPE OF EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 


THE EQUITABLE issues insurance to protect the family and the home; 
to provide life incomes for wife or children; to pay for the education 
of boys and girls; to strengthen the business and credit of individuals, 
firms, and corporations; to pay inheritance taxes; to settle estates; to 
safeguard mortgages; to extend death benefits to families of employes; 
and to support men and women in old age. There is an Equitable 
policy for every life insurance need. 


W. A. DAY 


President 
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Among Those Owning: 


A Company is known by the stockholders it keeps. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 


derives most of its revenues from its investments in 
the Bell System, includes among its stockholders 
many of the big and conservative investors of the 
Nation, but it has also an army of small investors. 
It has more than 245,000 stockholders with an 
average holding of only about 26 shares. 


| A lineman in Seattle; a supervisor in New Orleans; 
a night watchman in Boston; a clerk in Phila- 
delphia—thousands of these telephone workers 
own stock in the System which they serve. 
This is a surety against inefficiency and waste. It is 
a pledge of safety. 


A.T.& T. pays 9% dividends on over $700,000,000 of stock out- 
standing. Today the stock can be bought in the open market 
to yield approximately 7%. Full information sent on request. 





“The People’s 


Messenger” 
@, 
al 





SECURITIES CO. Inc 


D.F. Houston, Pres. 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
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F there is one thing more than 

another that we have learned 
about banking in the ninety years 
that this institution has been in 
existence, it is this —banking is 
business. 


You will find that we conduct this 


bank in a businesslike way. 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 














No Deposits 
No Demand Liabshities 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 
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CONSOLIDATION OF IRVING NATIONAL BANK AND COLUMBIA 
TRUST COMPANY A SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


COMPLETE FINANCIAL, BANKING AND FIDUCIARY SERVICE UNDER 
TRUST COMPANY CHARTER 








The recently concluded merger of the Irv- 
ing National Bank and the Columbia Trust 
Company of New York under the corporate 
title of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany represented the most important and 
significant development in New York banking 
circles since the beginning of this year. It 
was important because of the large units 
brought together and significant because it 
involved the consolidation of a bank oper- 
ating under Federal charter for many years 
and of a trust company operating under 
State charter. The fact that the consoli- 
dated institution is conducted under a trust 
company charter may be accepted as evi- 
dencing the adaptability to modern require- 
ments and the broad scope of service af- 
forded by State charter in New York. 





Lewis E. PIERSON 


Chairman of the Board of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 


Company of New York 





The consolidation was formally effected on 
February 7th and on the following day the 
fourteen offices of the merged institution in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx opened 
their doors under the new name, Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company. Interest in this 
merger extended well beyond banking fields. 
It is from the standpoint of greater and 
wider latitude of service rather than size 
that the management places the most stress. 
Considered from the standpoint of size it is 
interesting, nevertheless, to comment on the 


fact that from the standpoint of gross de- 
posits the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany takes second place in the list of this 
country’s largest trust companies. 

A statement of financial condition made 
since the consolidation became effective 
shows that the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 


HARRY E. WarpD 


President of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of 
New Y ork 
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Company with total resources of $382,291,000 
and gross deposits of $3816,732,000 ranks 
third in volume of resources and second in 
volume of deposits. The Guaranty Trust 
Company on December 30th reported total re- 
sources of $605,630,000 and deposits of $491,- 
000,000. The Bankers Trust Company on 
the same date reported total resources of 
$386,871,000, which is four millions more than 
reported by the Irving-Columbia, with de- 
posits, however, of about four millions less, 
amounting to $312,000,000. From the stand- 
point of combined capital, surplus and undi 
vided profits the Irving-Columbia with $28,- 
000,000 is fifth on the list of New York Trust 
companies, exceeded by the Guaranty with 
$42,920,000; Bankers Trust, $42,545,000 ; Cen- 
tral Union, $33,967,000 and the Equitable 
Trust, $28.479.000. As stated, however, the 
prime factor in the Irving National and Co- 
lumbia Trust consolidation is the merging 
of two highly efficient organizations into a 
compact whole. “The Irving National brought 
to the consolidation the accumulated experi- 
ence of more than seventy years of special 
ization in commercial banking, keeping pace 
with the development of both domestic and 
international requirements in commercial 
and financial transactions. The Columbia 
Trust Company, on the other hand, while 
also conducting active banking functions, 
has specialized in trust service for individ- 
uals and corporations during a period of 
nearly a generation. The merger was there- 
fore logical as an expression of the modern 
demand for an institution that provides every 
phase of banking, fiduciary, credit-loan, in- 
vestment, foreign exchange and information 
service. 

The principal office of the former Columbia 

Trust Company at 60 Broadway as well as 
the branches maintained at Fifth avenue and 
34th street; at Park avenue and 48th street ; 
at 125th street and Seventh avenue and at 
148th street and Third avenue, are continued 
as formerly with the samé managements and 
personnel. The former Irving National main 
office in the Woolworth Building and its 
five offices in Manhattan and three in Brook- 
lyn, are likewise continued with the added 
_ facilities and resources of the combined in- 
stitutions. Each branch office is maintained 
as a separate and complete unit to meet 
neighborhood requirements. Membership in 
the Federal Reserve system and the New 
York Clearing House is continued. 

Mr. Lewis E. Pierson is chairman of the 
board of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, and Mr. Harry E. Ward, president 
of the Irving. retains that office in the con- 


solidated bank.” Mr. Willard E. King, presi- 
dent of the former Columbia Trust Company, 
is chairman of the Advisory Board in charge 
of the office at 60 Broadway. 

Commenting upon the consolidation Chair- 
man Lewis E. Pierson stated: “The Irving- 
Columbia may be considered as a new or as 
an old institution, depending altogether 
upon how you look at it. New power of use- 
fulness will come through the consolidation, 
and every element of strength possessed by 
the consolidating institutions will be pre- 
served. In point of size, with the combined 
resources, the Irving-Columbia is new. It 
is new in name, and, with respect to the 
Irving’s participation, new in the sense that 
it will operate under a State, instead of a 
National charter. It is new also in that it 
provides a more fully rounded out and more 
widely distributed service for the public. 

“But here the newness ends. The commer- 
cial banking methods, facilities and services 
developed by the Irving during an active ex 
perience of more than seventy years in the 
field of commercial banking, and the marked 
excellence acquired by the Columbia in the 
field of personal and corporate trust service, 
will go on, unimpaired and unchanged, save 
for the improvement which comes with time. 
The old intimacy of personal relationship 
with customers will remain undisturbed. 
The same officers and employees will be at the 
same places, following the same policies and 
business methods. In other words, back of 
the service which will be available in the 
consolidated institution, the customer will 
find larger resources, more fully rounded 
out facilities, broader experience and con- 
nections, but nothing in any way to disturb 
his arrangements or change the size or na- 
ture of the banking unit to which he has 
been accustomed,” 


The Montreal Trust Company reports a 
total of $591,000,000 as the value of estates 
under administration and trusteeships for 
bond issues, representing an increase of $56.- 
000,000 during the last year. Net profits 
during 1922 amounted to $288,774 as com- 
pared with $216,000 for the previous year. 

The Federal Reserve Board has issued a 
new set of regulations governing open-market 
purchases by Federal Reserve banks of bills 
of exchange, trade and bankers’ acceptances. 

Trade of the United States with its in- 
sular possessions in the first quarter cen- 
tury of our occupation totals about 5% 
billion dollars against a little more than one- 
half billion in the 25 years preceding our 
occupation. 
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KINGMAN NOTT ROBINS 


Announcement of the death of Mr. King- 
man Nott Robins, president and treasurer 
of the Associated Mortgage Investors, Inc., 
of Rochester, N. Y., and former president of 
the Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, is mourned by many readers of 
Trust CoMPANIES Magazine. Only a few 
days before Mr. Robins was taken to the 
hospital to undergo an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, following an attack of influenza, 
from which he failed to recover, he com- 
pleted an article for Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine which appeared in the January, 
1923, issue under the title, “The Case For 
and Against the Tax-Exemption of Public 
Securities.” Perhaps there was no other 
man:who exerted greater influence in arous- 
ing the public to an understanding of the 
dangers of tax-exemption of securities and 
he had the satisfaction, before his death, 
of hearing President Harding appeal to Con- 
gress for a Constitutional amendment to do 
away with the flood of tax-exempt securi- 
ties. 

Mr. Robins was also a sturdy advocate of 
high standards in the field of farm mort- 
gage banking. He was against Federal pa- 
ternalism and frequently in speeches and 
articles, warned against tendencies in goy- 
ernment and politics that were inconsistent 
with sound Americanism and the country’s 
best interests. 

Mr. Robins was born in Waterville, Me., 
the son of Rev. Dr. Henry E. Robins, presi 
dent of Colby college and at one time min- 
ister of First Baptist Church in Rochester 
and for a time on the faculty of the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary. Mr. Robins came 
to Rochester in 1907 soon after he was 


graduated from Harvard University. A few 
years later he was married to Elizabeth 
Sibley, daughter of Rufus A. Sibley. Ever 


since his advent in Rochester Mr. Robins 
has been active and prominent in its busi- 
ness affairs. He took over the business 
which his father had started and developed 
it into the Associated Mortgage Investors, 
with offices in every large city in the coun- 
try. At the time of his death, Mr. Robins 
was president and treasurer of this organi 
zation. Mr. Robins was active in many other 
enterprises, many of them of a philanthro- 
pic nature, including the recent campaign 
for funds needed for the expansion of High- 
land, General and Homeopathic Hospitals. 
For years Mr. Robins was a vestryman of 
St. Paul’s Church and chairman of the fin 
ance committee. 





Reece ieacemamaiiinndl 


KINGMAN Nott Rosins 


He was second vice-president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Rochester, a director 
of the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Company, 
treasurer of the University of Rochester, a 
director of the Security Trust Company of 
Rochester, formerly president and at his 
death a member of the board of managers’ 
of the Highland Hospital, treasurer of the 
Provident Loan Society, secretary of the Rey 
nolds library. Last year and the year be- 
fore he was president of the Farm Mort- 
gage Bankers’ Association of America. He 
was also identified with enterprises outside 
of Rochester, as vice-president and director 
of the Great Lakes Boat Building Corpora- 
tion and a director of the W. C. Moorehead 
Company, both of Milwaukee, Wis. 





The Bank of Commerce & Trust Company 
is to be consolidated with the Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank of Memphis, Tenn., 
representing combined resources of $40,000.- 
000. 

Following a stock dividend of 100 pei 
cent. the capital of the Kanawha Banking 
and Trust Company of Charleston, W. Va., 
will be increased from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Charles W. Mills has been elected presi- 
dent of the Delaware Trust Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., succeeding William du Pont, 


resigned. 
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MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Capital - - - - - 


- = = $1,000,000.00 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business. We invite correspondence or 
interviews in regard to active or reserve accounts. 





ELECTED DIRECTOR OF CHICAGO, MIL- 
WAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILROAD 
John McHugh, president of The Mechaut- 

ics & Metals National Bank, New York, has 

been elected a director of the Chicago, Mil- 

waukee & St. Paul Railroad, filling a va- 

ecancy occasioned by the recent death of 

William G. Rockefeller. 





JoHN McHvucu 


Mr. McHugh is a director of a number of 
financial institutions, but special interest is 
attached to his election te-the board of the 
St. Paul Railroad, inasmuch as he began his 
career as a railroad man on the Grand Trunk 
Railway, at his birthplace, Belleville, 





Canada. He started there as a telegraph 
operator in 1883 at $10 per month. He re- 
mained with the road seven years, rising 
to Division Agent by 1891, when he resigned, 
refusing further promotion to go West. It 
was shortly thereafter that he entered the 
banking field, which has been his chosen pro- 
fession since. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT BIRMINGHAM 
TRUST 

Col. T. O. Smith, for many years vice- 
president of the Birmingham Trust and Sav- 
ings Company of Birmingham, Ala., has been 
elected president, W. H. Manly, former cash- 
ier, succeeded Col. Smith as vice-president, 
while Benson Cain and Claude Cottoen, as- 
sistant cashiers, were elected to the positions 
of assistant vice-presidents. Edwin W. 
Finch, first assistant cashier, succeeded Mr. 
Manly as cashier and Henry C. Keller and 
David B. Talliaferro were elected assistant 
cashiers. Maclin Smith was re-elected trust 
officer with Exam Elliott as assistant trust 
officer. Only one new director was elected, 
I. F. Young of the Young & Vann Supply 
Company. 

The election of a new president came at 
the request of the former president, Arthur 
W. Smith, who asked to be relieved of his 
duties. The place of chairman of the board 
of directors was created at this meeting and 
Arthur W. Smith was elected to fill it, in 
order that his advice and help might not be 
lost to the bank. 

Resources comprising cash and due from 
banks, $4,485,806; loans and discounts, $10,- 
939,936; banking house and real estate, $1,- 
075,738, and totaling $17,274,277, are shown 
in statement of the Birmingham Trust & 
Savings Company, as of December 29, 1922. 
Against this the company has deposits ag- 
gregating $15,402,112 and capital, surplus 
and profits amounting to $1,867,164. 
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The Strange Case of a Great Fire 


Froma description in ‘* Antiquities 
of the Exchequer’’ by Hubert Hail. 


Sticks like this, called “exchequer tallies,’ were an antiquated 
form of receipt for money given by the British Government. The 
system was an unwelcome heirloom which circumstances forced on 
the Bank of England. Each tally was the natural bough of a tree, 
no two, therefore, being exactly alike. They were cut and split. The 
bank kept one part, the customer the other. The bank cut a notch in 
the tally torepresent the amount of money involved in a transaction. 
A cut '4 inch wide represented £1000, and 25 such cuts £25,000. 


—how it was 


caused by improved banking methods 


OU will remember how Rob- 

inson Crusoe kept his calen- 
dar by cutting a notch in a stick 
eack day. But maybe you do not 
know that the Bank of England 
once used the same system to 
keep records of transactions with 
customers, the sticks being called 
exchequer tallies. 

There is in existence at least 
one of these strange sticks which 
bears the date of 1822. In 1834 
Parliament made an official end 
of the system and decreed that all 
remaining exchequer tallies “be 
burned in the flues of the House 
of Lords.” 


Workmen were told to burn 
only a few tallies at once. In- 
stead they threw a huge pile on 
the fire and in no time had a 


chimney blaze on their hands. 
Before the excitement was over 
both houses of Parliament were 
smoking ruins. 

The exchequer tally became a 
“back number.” 

More recently, since 1883, when 
the Seaboard was established, 
there have been many other 
startling changes in business and 
banking. But the expansion of 
the past 50 years—the telephone, 
electric light, “sky scrapers,” 
subways, radio—was possible only 
because some banks were willing 
to help, willing when properly 
safeguarded to step off the beaten 
path, to adopt new methods, to 
do new things. 


To be that type of bank is the 
aim of the Seaboard. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OFSTHE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 
115 Broapway 
At Cedar Street 


Main Office 
Broap anp Beaver STREETS 


Uptown Branch 
20 East 457TH Srreer 
Near Madison Ave. 
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Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Thirty-four years of experience and successful operation have 
placed Minneapolis Trust Company in the front rank of 
Northwestern fiduciary institutions 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


AMERICA’S GREAT POLITICAL- 
ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 164) 

which was absolutely necessary to the growth 
of every great individual industry, and to the 
expansion of every nation’s grouped and in- 
terrelated organism of national industry and 
business as a whole. Every factory, big or 
little, today draws its materials from every 
quarter of the globe. At least some of the 
national industry of every country must 
also sell its products in foreign countries, 
not only to obtain the materials, but to find 
sufficient aggregates of distribution to make 
large-scale production pay. 

The great leaders among the industrial na- 
tions have developed what were once half- 
civilized or uninhabited regions of the world 
into civilized and highly productive conti- 
nents with younger nations upon them. The 
older nations have provided these with capi- 
tal. In virtual fact, the great industries of 
such nations as ours actually employ, indi- 
rectly, large parts of the populations of 
other countries, relying on these for needed 
materials and paying them in manufactures. 
The great-scale, intensive industries of 
such nations as ours, employing and support- 
ing massed populations. here that cannot ex- 
ist unless they are actively operating would 
be unable to keep operating if the organized 
commerce of the world were greatly inter- 
fered with, and are instantly affected by 
any interference. The wonderful machiner- 
ies of international trade, international mar- 
kets, international banking, international 
insurance, that have grown up to mighty 
proportions from rudimentary beginnings of 
a hundred years ago, bespeak the vital neces- 
sity of keeping the stream of international 








commerce in circulation, in order to avoid 
consequences to our highly organized indus- 
try that would be the equivalent of starva- 
tion. 

The economic interdependence of nations 
is not a dream, nor a pious wish of maudlin 
political theorists, it is a thing of deadly 
seriousness in hard fact. This country today 
imports yearly a billion dollars’ worth of 
materials that it cannot possibly obtain in 
any other way, and it would mean catas- 
trophe if the supply were cut off for any 
reason. 


Exerting America’s Potential Influence 

There is, therefore, the most specific prac- 
tical reason why this nation should make sure 
of the way, if there be any, of preventing 
any preventable interference with the high- 
ly organized physical functions of interna- 
tional commerce. We have felt the result 
of such disorganization as has already oc- 
curred. We might come into an experience 
much more serious than any that has yet 
occurred in the war-time or post-war disor- 
ganization of world business. Our National 
business machinery is geared in with a 
great world machinery. Let anything stop 
that greater machinery and ours 1s at once 
seriously crippled. There is no catastrophe 
that can be conceived today equal in its 
possibilities of general misery to what would 
result from a sweeping disorganization of a 
great industrial nation’s industries. 

War is the chief menace to the organiza- 
tion of world-wide industry and commerce. 
The present condition in Europe, that of po- 
litical un-comity, may lead to war. but now 
simply cripples efficient operation of the great 
international machineries. 

It would seem to be that the greatest thing 
that can be done, that must be done, in this 
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Receives Deposits subject to Check, 

Savings Accounts, Certificates of Deposit, 

and pays interest on all classes of accounts. 
Capital and Surplus $325,000.00 


situation, is the organization of some way 
to extend the application of civilization as 
we understand it among individual men so 
that war between individual nations shall 
not be permitted to disrupt the machinery of 
the world’s commerce. It may not be pos- 


sible, nor wise, nor even safe, to make war 
itself impossible. But it ought to be pos- 
sible to organize a machinery of internation- 
al peace that will localize the destructive ef- 
fects of war. It would seem as if there 
could be no greater service that a govern- 
ment could do its citizens than to employ to 
the maximum its influence, its power, all it 
can summon, to protect the peace of its in- 
dustries, since they are the life or masses of 
its people. 

Both within nations, and in the wider 
scope of international activities, the inten- 
sive organization of life today has insepa- 
rably integrated the political, social and 
business organisms. No nation can attempt 
to play a big part in the business organiza- 
tion of the world without taking an influen 
tial and active part in international polities 
also. Every decade shows an elaboration 
of the agenda of political economic negotia 
tion necessary on the part of great industrial 
nations. So much is done in the way of elab- 
orate commercial treaties, legalization of in- 
ternational activities of great corporate en- 
terprises, and international understandings 
in finance; so much difference in the success- 
ful trade of different nations can be made 
by administrative discrimination, intentional 
or merely technical, in the case of tariffs; so 
much depends upon the international treat- 
ment of each other’s citizens: the govern- 
ments of nations whose statesmen are alive 
to the extent and importance of international 


Authorized to act as Executor Under 
Will, Administrator, Curator, Assignee, 
Receiver, or in any Fiduciary Capacity. 









organization are kept busy watching and 
negotiating. 


Political and Economic Co-operation 

That is only one phase of the necessity 
of political co-operation between nations in 
order that highly organized mechanisms of 
industry, commerce and credit may function. 

If we and other nations are going to be 
able to count upon the normalization of the 
international organization, and then upon 
its sure and peaceful continuation of opera- 
tions, as is essential to our prosperity, we 
must get into some general organization of 
political co-operation that will make the 
peace of world-wide business certain. We 
ean’t do it by seattering billions of dollars 
abroad; we can only waste our people’s 
money and foment more _ possibilities of 
trouble that way. We must go in ourselves, 
be a part of the game and ready to play our 
part, avoiding “entangling alliances” by mak- 
ing it a co-operation with all foreign nations 
alike on a high-toned basis of purpose. In 
the long run it will cost us less in treasure 
and lives, beside the continual benefit our 
business will obtain. There can be no doubt 
of the effect upon the political situation in 
Europe that would result if the United 
States should invite the world to a confer- 
ence for the establishment of an association 
of nations to assure peace, first having crys- 
tallized the opinion of the nation by frank 
and open announcement of our plans and 
purposes, in full. There is grave reason for 
apprehension of what may come if we do not 
take some step of the kind. 

% > fo 

The Midwood Trust Company of Brook- 
lyn, has filed an application to open a 
branch office at 1550 Flatbush avenue. 

































“Give It 
Special Service” 


We try to handle every colleec- 
tion item that comes to us with 
care and with common sense. 


In giving service on Memphis 
collections we do not consider 
time or trouble. Try the 
“U&P” on your next big item. 


UNION & PLANTERS 
BANK & TRUST 
ComMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. 








41ST ANNUAL STATEMENT TORONTO 
GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORATION 

A very large volume of funds handled and 
a steady increase over the business of the 
previous year is indicated by the 41st an- 
nual statement of the Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation for 1922. The capital account 
for the corporation now stands at $4,782, 
458, which includes the paid-up capital stock 
of $2,000,000, reserve fund of $2,500,000, of- 
fice premises and safe deposit vaults $1,- 
000.000, The guaranteed trust account 
amounts to $8,633,503, being an increase over 
the previous year of $892,164. Of this ac- 
count 86,824,842 is invested in first mort- 
gages. 

The estates, trusts and agency account— 
estates and trusts under administration by 
the corporation—amounts to $115,681,079. 
Of this amount the original assets, consist- 
ing of real estate, mortgages, debentures, 
stocks and bonds remaining on hand at in- 
ventory value amounts to $79,270,266. The 
sum total of these three accounts, being all 
the assets under the care of the corporation, 
amounts to $129,097,041, or an increase of 
$8.843.598 over the previous year. 
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3esides the buSiness already indicated, the 
corporation undertook the following  busi- 
ness during the year: As trustees for bond 
holders, $5,250,000; as transfer agents and 
registrars, $4,500,000; as registrar of stock, 
$2,500,000; as liquidators, $397,000, making 
a total of $12,647,000. 

From March, 1882, when the corporation 
started business with a paid-up capital of 
$28,000.00 to December, 1922, when the total 
assets under administration exceeded $129,- 
000.000, covers a vast amount of trust busi- 
ness transacted of which the figures can 
give but little indication. 

The statement gives evidence of the close 
relationship existing between trust compan- 
ies and the legal profession, both in the 
amount of the estates and trusts under ad- 
ministration, as well as in the mortgage 
loans, made by the corporation from its 
own capital account and the guaranteed trust 
account. In the last forty-one years the cor- 
poration has acquired a wide and valued 
experience covering the administration of 
estates and trusts of every kind and size, 
and has built up an efficient organization 
well equipped to carry on the work for 
which it was instituted. 


DWIGHT MITCHELL ARMSTRONG 

Dwight Mitchell Armstrong, vice-president 
of the Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
of Memphis, Tenn., and one of the most 
prominent bankers in the South, died re- 
cently at his home, following an illness of 
nearly a year. He was one of the prime 
movers in the organization of the Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, which was 
launched in business in December, 1905. Mr. 
Armstrong was born at Zion, near Colum- 
bia, Tenn.. on May 4, 1868. During the 
World War he was a member of the agricul- 
tural loan agency for Tennessee of the War 
Finance Corporation, director in his State 
for the war savings stamp drives and was 
active in other patriotic fields of endeavor. 
Mr. Armstrong had held practically every 
office in the Tennessee Bankers Association, 
in which organization he always manifested 
the keenest interest, and in which he took a 
most active part. He was foremost in found- 
ing the Fred Collins Educational Memorial 
Fund. 


2, 2. 2 
— 1 


W. C. Potter, president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, has been 
elected a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe 
Railroad, succeeding Thomas De Witt Cuy- 
ler, deceased. 
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Banking Department 








$15,460,000 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Member of Federal Reserve System 


Offering a complete and efficient departmental service to 


banks, corporations, firms and individuals. Investigation of 
our facilities is cordially invited. 


RESOURCES Trust Department 


$14,000,000 


Trustee of Maine Charity Foundation 





THE CASUALTY ELEMENT OF 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

Apropos of the fact that probably more 
than 20,000 banks sell some form of travelers 
cheques, a few figures recently given by 
H. K. Brooks, vice-president of the American 
Express Company, in an address at the an- 
nual convention of the National Association 
of Conventions Bureaus, under the super- 
vision of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, are very illuminating. 

“During the first ten months of this year,” 
said Mr. Brooks, “the American Express 
Company had 1,675 individual cases re- 
ported of cheques being lost or stolen. That 
represented 14,002 individual travelers 
cheques. The face value of these cheques 
was $412,500. We afterward recovered about 
$101,000 of that amount which had appar- 
ently been mislaid or been found by honer- 
able people and returned. The balance, 
$300,000, is still outstanding. We do not 
worry very much about these outstanding 
cheques because our experience shows that 
a large percentage of cheques lost or stolen 
never show up. The crooks are usually 
afraid to present them, for fear of being 
caught, and probably destroy them. These 
losses, however, to which I have referred, 
do not fall upon the purchaser of the cheques. 

“The extent to which travelers cheques 
are used and purchased in this country may 
be of interest. I estimate that the total 
sales of travelers cheques by the fifteen in- 
stitutions who issue them will amount to 
about $300,000,000 for 1922. From statistics 
we have compiled previously, I estimate that 
20 per cent. or $60,000,000 of these cheques 
were used in foreign countries, 70 per cent. 
or $210,000,000 were used in the United 
States and Canada, 10 per cent. or $20,000,000 
were never purchased for the purpose of 
travel at all, but were bought by people, 
strictly on the insurance basis, who pre- 


ferred to carry them on their person instead 
of currency, knowing that if currency is 
lost or stolen it is rarely, if ever recovered, 
whereas, if a like fate befalls travelers 
cheques, their money is returned to them.” 


The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York has 
been named co-executor in the will of the 
late Frank S. Turnbull of Montclair, N. J., 
president of Rogers Peet & Company of 
New York, disposing of an estate valued at 
$1.350.000. 


HOSTESS TO WOMEN BANKERS 


On the occasion of the annual banquet of 
the Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association at the Hotel Waldorf, 
New York, February 15th, Mrs. William 
Laimbeer, assistant secretary in charge of 
the Women’s Department of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of New 
York acted as the company’s hostess at a 
dinner given in honor of the following women 
bankers: Miss Viriginia D. H. Furman, as- 
sistant secretary, Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company; Mrs. Key Cammack, assist- 
ant secretary, New York Trust Company; 
Miss Minna Bruere, assistant secretary, Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company; Miss Jean Reid, 
in charge of the Women’s Department, Bank- 
ers Trust Company; Miss Mary Vail An- 
dress, manager of the Personal Service Bu- 
reau of the Paris office, Bankers Trust Com 
pany; Miss Helen M. Carroll, in charge of 
the Women’s Department, 42d street office, 
National City Company, and Miss Caroline 
Olney, in charge of the Women’s Depart- 
ment, 73d street office of the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company. The guests 
later occupied a box in the main ballroom 
during the addresses at the trust companies 
dinner. 
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When Your Customers 
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Sell in New York 


When your customers sell their products in the New York markets, 
your service to them depends on the promptness and experience 


of your New York correspondent. 


Through its offices in the important business districts of New York 
and Brooklyn, this bank provides a service of unusual promptness— 
because it is direct. This service is backed by the experience 





THE BANK 


gained in 111 years of continuous operation. 
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ESTABLISHED 1812 


PROMOTION OF KENT G. COLWELL 

Mr. Kent G. Colwell, who is a stepson of 
Mr. Breckinridge Jones, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, has been promoted from the position 
of chief clerk to that of assistant secretary 
at the Brussels, Belgium, office of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. Mr. Col- 
well was born at the American Embassy in 
Paris on April 25, 1896. He was educated 
at St. John’s School, Manlius, N. Y., and at 
Princeton, graduating with the class of 
1917. He went to the R. O. T. C. at Fort 
Meyer, Virginia, where he received his Lieu- 
tenant’s commission, attended the Army War 
College in Washington, was assigned to the 
Intelligence Service of the A. E. F.; served 
in Paris with the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace and was discharged from 
the service in June, 1919. 

Mr. Colwell became a member of the Ed- 
ucational Department of the Guaranty in 
October, 1919, but was sent almost immedi- 
ately to the London office. A year later he 
went to Brussels, where he entered the chief 
clerk’s office. 


W. F. Fulton has been elected treasurer 
and R. P. Abbey, trust officer of the Reliance 
Trust Company of Cleveland. 


Manhattan and Brooklyn 


Kent G. COLWELL 
appointed Assistant Secretary at the Brussels 
oftice of the Guaranty Trust Company of N 












Belgium 
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A Comprehensive Campaign 
for 


Trust Business 


Consisting of Well Made and Well Co-ordinated 


Newspaper advertising 
Illustrated folders 
Complete information books 
Letters 


Systems for mailing lists, follow- 
up and personal solicitation 


This campaign is in concrete form and may be used just as 
it is in whole or in part or varied to any special requirements. 
It was prepared under the supervision of G. Prather Knapp 


and has fifteen years’ actual Trust experience behind it. There 
is nothing patentable about it. It is simply good Trust Publicity. 


It may be examined at our expense and we are ready to sub- 
mit entirely to your judgment of its merit. 


Bankers Service Corporation 


19 and 21 Warren Street 
New York City 
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TRUST 


“Hand them a letter 
to this Bank” 


our patrons and 
friends visiting 
California will be ex- 
tended every courtesy 
and consideration at 
the Securit) Bank if 
they bear a letter of 
introduction from you. 





‘Resources Exceed 
$165,000,000 


Over 235,000 
Accounts 





EGURITY trRcvst 
& SAVINGS BAN K 


SAVLNGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 








Capital and Surplus $10,350,000 


Eighteen Banking Offices in 
Los Angeles 
Hollywood - Long Beach - Pasadena - Glendale 
South Pasadena - Highland Park - Eagle Rock 
San Pedro - Huntington Beach 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUST PLAN 
(Continued from page 176) 

The development of the insurance trust 
service by trust companies has apparently 
proven that it meets a very definite and con- 
siderable demand for protection in the lar- 
gest measure from the moment the trust is 
created, by reason of the life insurance pro- 
tection thus secured, and yet in the event 
of the long continuance of the life of the 
donor it yields a return in ultimate accumu- 
lation that compares favorably, save in ex- 
treme cases, with a straight accumulation 
trust based on the principle of the compound- 
ing of interest. 

A high class of trust companies in every 
section of the country have given special 
consideration to this feature of service. The 
reports are general and satisfactory as to 
both the volume of insurance trust business 
resulting, and the increased consideration 
and attention given by business men, not 
only to insurance trusts, but also to other 
forms of providing adequately for their 
families, because of the arousing of atten- 
tion in the first place by presentation of this 
plan. 

It may even be said that it is quite com- 
monly reported by insurance men and by 
trust companies that one of the chief prod- 
ucts of. the presentation of this service is 
that it gains a hearing, which, in many 
cases, results in insurance being placed or a 
will or trust being made, although the insur- 
ance trust as such may not be adopted for 
one reason or another. 


2, *, *, 
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OPERATIONS OF WASHINGTON LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


A fulsome report of the operations of the 
various departments of the Washington 
Loan and Trust Company of Washington, 
D. C., is presented to stockholders by Presi- 
dent John B. Larner. A comparative table 
shows that resources increased since the 
close of the year 1916 from $9,161,000 to 
$14,417,000. During the past year deposits 
increased $753,650 to a total of $11,600,000. 
Gross earnings during 1922 amounted to 
$870,665; gross expenses, $579,990; net prof- 
its being equal to 29.06 per cent. of capital. 
Surplus and undivided profits increased dur- 
ing the past year from $1,668,858 to $1,7S4,- 
040. On December 31, 1922, the bank had a 
total of 7,661 savings accounts as compared 
with 6,952 a year ago. The trust, real estate, 
foreign and the bond and information de 
partments all have experienced excellent 
growth. 
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: . 1 : ee 
' Ps | we Good Advertising 
. om ; Safe checks are con- 
stant advertisements 
of a bank’s safety—and 
safety is the keynote 
of a bank’s service. 
Checks on National 
Safety Paper are safe 
checks. 


ENTRAL Ask your lithographer. 
LIBE : George La Monte & Sori 
TRUST r) . 


MEMBER FEDERAL MERGER SAINT LOUIS | Ou 61 Broadway New York 
RESERVE SYSTEM CLEARING HOUSE ASS %) 


SAINT LOUIS 


“Organized in 1853. 
As faithful as a bank can be” 








TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PIONEER - 
TRUST COMPANY Desirable 


Twenty years of steady progress and serv- 
ice have been recently completed by the 
Pioneer Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo. 
The officers received the congratulations of 
thousands of customers, local bankers and 
others who visited the offices on the anni- 
versary day. Floral tributes were received 
in abundance. 


Investments 


In Canada 


We offer you the serv- 
ices of a Directorate of 
integrity and sound judg- 


The Pioneer Trust Company opened its ment, whose knowledge 


doors early in 1903 and has been foremost 


in developing fiduciary powers. Resources 
in the financial department are well above 
the four million mark with capital of $267,- 
500; surplus $267,500 and undivided profits 
of $133,169. The following officers and di- 
rectors have been with the company since 
the beginning: Walton H. Holmes, presi- 
dent; Conway F. Holmes, vice-presideut ; 
D. W. Floweree and John J. O’Keefe, assis- 
tant treasurer; E. L. Searritt, counsel; W. H. 
Lucas, W. D. MecCleod, A. W. Childs and 
Jacob Barzen, directors. Other officers are: 
Vice-presidents, Charles S. Gleed, E. W. 
Moore; treasurer, P. W. Henry; secretary, 
C. P. Tilden and trust officer, S. S. Winn. 





of business and financial 
affairs in Canada quali- 
fies them to select and 
create good investments, 
and handle them profit- 
ably. 


If you have interests 
in Canada, it will be 
worth your while to 
write. 


The Northern Trusts Co. 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Trust Department 
Safe De posit Vaults 
Foreign Exchange Department 
Securities Department 


Credit Department 


Serving Financial 


Institutions Since 1856 
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TRUST COMPANY GROWTH IN HAWAII 

The Hawaiian Trust Company, as the old 
est and largest trust company in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, has real and personal prop- 
erty under its control and management hav- 
ing an approximate value of $57,000,000. The 
financial statement of December 30, 1922, 
shows resources of $2,567,279 including cash 
on hand and in banks of $650,058; secured 
loans and clients’ debit balances, $1,590,845 . 
bonds. $146,886; stocks in other corporations, 
$110,234: employees’ benefit fund investment 
accoum, $18,729. The capital stock is $500,- 
000; surplus account, $500,000; special re- 
serve, $20,000, and undivided profits, $195, 
189, making total surplus of resources over 
liabilities, $1,215,189. The company operates 


a trust, real estate, insurance, investment, 


safe deposit and storage vault departments. 
The officers are: E. D. Tenney, president; 
J. R. Galt, vice-president and manager; 
H. H. Walker, vice-president; C. H. Cooke, 
vice-president; C. H. Atherton, vice-presi- 
dent: F. W. Jamieson, treasurer; P. K. Me- 
Lean, secretary; A. S. Davis, asst. secretary ; 
Ranney Seott, asst. treasurer; F. Franks, 
asst. treasurer; S. W. Berteaux, asst. treas 
urer; C. J. Birnie, asst. secretary. 


to Serve Commerce 


at Home and Abroad 


| NATIONAL PARK 
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DEDICATING WEALTH TO PUBLIC 

WELFARE 
(Continued from page 172 
entire loan, saved the credit of the govern- 
ment and made possible the winning of the 
war. By his will, he asked that this thing 
which he evidenced in life, deep regard for 
the United States and its institutions, might 
be perpetuated in the memory of every boy 
who goes out from here, and so he gave old 
men a new sense of duty and a new incen- 
tive, and youth—particularly handicapped 
youth—a new hope and almost a new faith. 
He is one of the immortals who did not live 
in vain. 


2 . a 
1 


Legislative bills are pending in the New 
York and Connecticut Legislatures to au- 
thorize savings banks to operate branches. 

Carelessness on the part of banks and the 
public is largely responsible for the annual 
loss of $50,000,000 through forged and altered 
checks, according to William J. Burns, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Investigation, United 
States Department of Justice. 

The mid-winter meeting of the board of 
directors of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers was held February 10th at French 
Lick, Indiana, at which the program for the 
next annual convention was prepared. 
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25TH ANNUAL MEETING NATIONAL 
TRUST COMPANY, LTD., OF TORONTO 


On September 1, 1923, the National Trust 


Company Limited of Toronto, Canada, will 
observe the twenty-fifth anniversary since 
the company began business. During this 


period of a quarter of a century the National 
Trust Company has foremost in eculti- 
vating public appreciation for corporate trus- 
tee 


been 


services. Its success is best refiected in 


the volume of business under administration, 


At the recent twenty-fifth annual meeting 
the president, Sir Joseph Flavelle and Mr. 
W. Ek. Rundle, vice-president and general 
manager, commented with pride upon the 


fact that the amount of assets brought under 
the administration of the company increased 
$9,750,858 during the past year, making the 


aggregate $112,5483,408. The bulk of this 


large volume of business consists of estates, 
trusts and agency accounts and the figures 
would be much larger if the value of cor- 


porate trusts were included. 


Net earnings for 1922 amounted to $204,- 
598. After payment of $240,000 in dividends 


during the year at the rate of 12 per cent. 
per annum, and a provision of $18,000 for 
Dominion income war tax, the sum of $157,- 
SSO was carried into profit and loss account 
for 1928. including $121,282 carried forward 
from the previous year’s profit and loss ac- 
count. The capital account shows $2,000,000 
eapital stock fully paid; reserve fund of 
$2,000,000 ; special reserve of $50,000 for new 
branches and various other items bringing 
the total to $4,341,718. The guaranteed trust 
account. including trust funds for invest- 
ment and trust deposits amount to $5,941,- 
S39. The estates, trusts and agency account, 
embracing fiduciary assets under administra- 


tion, exclusive of corporate trusts, aggre- 
gate $102,259,S50. 
Two years ago the Ontario Legislature 


authorized trust companies to accept deposits 
subject to certain protective restrictions. 
During the past year the deposits of the Na 





COMPANIES 


The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in 


HAWATII 


Capital, Surplus and undivided Profits More than One Million Dollars 


Ms Authorized by law to act in any Trust Capacity 
CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS INVITED 


7 HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LTD. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


tional Trust Company increased 23 per cent. 
and this new feature promises to become in- 
creasingly popular with the public. In ac- 
cordance with legislative enactment in 1921 
providing for inspection of trust companies 
in Ontario, an examination was made of the 
company’s and accounts during the 
year by Government officials, which tends to 
strengthen still further the public confidence 
commanded by this company. The annual 
statement, furthermore, reveals a very strong 
liquid position with assets as appearing in 
the balance sheet, carried at figures below 
present market value. Vice-president Run- 
dle reported that there has been a good de- 
mand for mortgages at good rates of interest 
throughout the Mortgage loans on 
both improved farm and city property have 
been increased. Excellent reports were also 
received from branch offices in the Provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Vice-president Rundle amplified his report 
with a general reassuring survey of general 
business, agricultural and investment 
tions in Canada. 


assets 


year. 


condi- 


Harry Gale McNomee has joined the staff 
of Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated. Mr. 
MeNomee was formerly vice-president of 
Medley Secovil & Company and previous to 
that connection was News Editor of The 
Daily News Record and Women’s Wear and 
a special writer for other New York news- 
papers. 


Dr. Frank MecLaury, a graduate of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Col- 
umbia University, who has had wide experi- 
ence in medical and clinical work, has 
been appointed to take charge of the Medical 
Department of the Chase National Bank of 
New York. 

The Pennsylvania 
Reading, Pa., reports 


Trust 
an 


Company of 
increase of over 


$1,000,000 in deposits during the past year, 
with resources amounting to $16,000,000. 
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The OMAHA TRUST CO. 


Affiliated with the OMAHA NATIONAL BANK 


Combined Resources over 
$30,000,000 


Well Equipped Trust, Farm Loan, Municipal 


Bond and General Securities Departments, Giv- 
ing Prompt, Responsible and Efficient Service. 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 








The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
With Branches in all the Four Western Provinces 

Any American Trust Company needing prompt fiduciary service on behalf of themselves or their 
clients, who have interests in Canada, will receive it through us. 

As investors we have large lists of Mortgages to offer, bearing 7% to 8% on City and improved 
Farm Lands. 

We have in our service in each Province qualified land inspectors and are in a position to make 
reliable valuations of Farm and City properties. We have also, on behalf of Estates, excellent Farm 
lands for sale at low prices and on easy terms. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 References: Any Chartered Bank in Canada Rest, $600,000.00 


Buffalo — the Largest Grain Port on the Great Lakes. 
Grain receipts for 1921—over two hundred and 


fifty-three million bushels. 


Twenty-eight elevators provide a storage capac- 
ity of over thirty million bushels of grain. 


Over six million barrels of flour milled on the 


Niagara Frontier during 1921. 
Buffalo — the city of enterprise served by the 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 
Capital and Surplus, $17,000,000.00 











Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of ** Trust Company Law.”’ 


[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TBUST COM- 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARB 


OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


FOREIGN TITLE COMPANY 
(Foreign title insurance company may 
he authorized to do business in Penn 


sylvania. ) 


Although there is a_ provision in the 
Pennsylvania law against foreign corpora- 
tions engaging within the State in the busi- 
ness of banking or maintaining a banking 
house or office of discount and deposit and 
likewise against the selling of bonds and se- 
curities without having first obtained a li- 
cense from the Commissioner of Banking 
so to do, there is no such prohibition with 
respect to the business of title insurance, 


either by a foreign title insurance corpora 


tion or pertaining to property within Penn 
sylvania, provided, the title insurance com- 
pany is not conducting a banking business 
or is engaged in the selling of securities, 
and further provided, that such a foreign 
title insurance company has complied with 
the general foreign corporation law with re 
spect to maintaining a local office and ap- 
pointing an agent for process, ete. 

The Attorney General of Pennsylvania, in 
so holding further states that this cannot 
be done merely to avoid supervision of the 
State Banking Department. (Opinion of 
Attorney General to Deputy Commissioner of 
Banking, Legal Intelligencer, Jan. 26, 1923.) 


REFUSAL TO TRANSFER STOCK 
(No recovery can be had against a 
corporation for refusal to transfer stock 
when an injunction is in force restrain- 
ing transfer.) 

This obvious ruling is of interest because 
of the facts of the ease, which show that 
the corporation involved had made an over- 
issue of stock resulting in the _litiga- 
tion in which the transfer of further stock 
was enjoined. Fromthe record of the case 


it would appear that no transfer agent or 
registrar had been appointed. (Barnett vs. 
Handy, 137 N. E. 651.) 

This instance is an argument for trust 
companies, as illustrating the practical need 
and the protection afforded in their appoint- 
ment as transfer agent or registrar. 


TRANSFER OF STOCK 
(Title to stock held under a_ void 
trust passes to administrator.) 

Stock of the Eagle Pencil Company and 
stock of the Hudson Lumber Company were 
registered in the name of “Philip Berolz- 
heimer. president of the Eagle Pencil Com- 
pany, as trustee under certain agreements 
dated February 12, 1885, February 26, 1887 
and December 16, 1911.” The trust referred 
to was void because the duration of the trust 
suspended the alienation of the stock for a 
period forbidden by the statute against per- 
petuities. (Section 42 Real Property Law 
of New York; Section 11 Personal Property 
Law of New York.) Under these circum- 
stances it is held that title to the stock was 
in the administrators of the estate of the 
deceased person. (In re: Kraus’ Estate, 
197 N. Y. Supp. 636.) 


The United States Security Trust Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., the result of the 
recent merger of the United States Bank & 
Security Trust Company with the Fidelity 
Trust Company, has opened for business 
with capital of $1,000,000. Atwood Collins, 
formerly president of the Security Trust, is 
chairman of the board: Major Frank L. 
Wilcox, former president of the Fidelity 
Trust Company is vice-chairman and John 
©. Enders, former president of the United 
States Bank is president. 
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STANDARDIZED REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO 


TRANSFER AND REGISTRATION OF SECURITIES 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. 8 ADOPTED BY NEW YORK STOCK TRANSFER 





ASSOCIATION 
At a recent meeting of the New York Answer. Not good practice, but directors 
Stock Transfer Association, composed of of corporation might dispense with surety 


representatives of transfer departments of 


New York banks and trust companies, the 
following questionnaire No. 8 was officially 
confirmed. Within the past two years the 
association has sent out questionnaires at 


various times raising points as to approved 
methods of transfer or registration of se 
curities Many of the questions relate to 
transfers made by fiduciaries. These ques- 
tionnaires the first effort to 
standardize practice and procedure in regard 


represent 


to transfer and registration work. 

The latest questionnaire No. 8 is pre- 
sented herewith : 

No. 1. Where shares of stock in the name 
of a decedent are assigned by the erecu- 
tor to himself, as executor, do you re- 
quire verification of the signature to the 
assignment? 

Answer. No verification is necessary. 

No. 2. Where shares of stock in the name 
of a decedent are assigned by the erecu- 
tor to himself as an individual, do you 
require verificatioin of the signature to its 


assignment? 


Answer. Yes. 

No. 3. Securities are registered in the name 
of a trustee under a trust indenture made 
by the beneficiary of the trust estate. 
In case of the death of the beneficiary and 
maker (one and the same person) would 
you require inheritance tar releases and 
what would be your procedure? 

Answer. The inheritance tax release re- 


quired only if notice of death has been 
received and inheritance tax laws of State 
involved apply to stock so held. 

No. 4. Is it 
agent 


good practice for a _ transfer 


to issue duplicate stock certificates 
on a personal bond of indemnity if such 


bond is approved by the corporation and 
the issue authorized by the Board of Di- 
rectors? 





company bond if by-laws permit. 


No. 5. On receipt of 
fer of stock, do 
transfer agent 


request to stop trans- 
notify the company 
(if there is a co-transfer 


you 


agent) of such request? 
Answer. Yes. 
No. 6. On report of co-transfer agent of re- 


stock, do 
registrar in your city: 


Yes. 


Shares of stock are registered in the 
name of a thus: “John Doe, 
Guardian for Richard Roe, a minor.” As- 
suming that the deceased what 
do you transfer of the 


fer of you notify the co- 


> 


Answer. 
No. 7%. 


guardian 


minor is 

require to effect 
shares? 

Answer. Usual requirements for transfer 


of stock in name of decedent, and release 
or assignment by guardian. 


No. 8. Securities are registered “The Build- 
ers Supply Company, John Doe treasurer.” 


When the securities are offered for trans- 


fer it is claimed that the Builders Sup- 
ply Company is not a corporation but 
merely under which John Doe is doing 
business. What would you require in 


transferring the securities? 


Answer. Proof of John Doe’s sole owner- 
ship and satisfactory guarantee. 


No. 9. Stock is registered in the name of a 
decedent whose estate is closed and the 
fiduciary discharged, but there ewists an 


order of distribution directing transfer of 
the shares to a named. 
Would you (etc.) on 
the court the 
estate and as- 


who is 
shares 


legatee 
the 
without 


transfer 
order re-opening 


would 


> 


if so who erecute 


signment of the shares: 


Answer. Have assignment by executor or 
administrator if alive, or if not alive a 
Court Order appointing another to make 

assignment. 


























TRUST 


COMPANIES 


Important essentials in the service offered by 


the modern bank are quality and comprehensive- 


ness. We have maintained the first through our 


existence of more than a century. The second is 


assured through our foreign, trust and investment 


services, which supplement our regular commercial 


banking functions. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


THE MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $27,000,000 





No. 10. A stock in the name of a Stock Ex- 
change firm, say Black, Jones & Company, 
is assigned on the back of a new stock- 

holder, say John Smith, which assignment 

bears date January, 10, 1922. But the stock 

attached to it a 

stock power bearing date March 20, 1922, 

and executed by Black, Jones & Company, 

assigning the shares to John Doe. Would 
you ignore the first what 
would you require? 


certificate has separate 


assignment or 


Answer. Before second assignment could be 
recognized the first assignment must be 
released or cancelled under satisfactory 
guarantee. 

% % ee 
WILLIAM C. LANE 

William C. Lane, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, died Friday, February 9%, after 
an illness of more than a month. Bronchial 
pneumonia was the direct cause of his 
death. 

Mr. Lane attained early success in the 
cattle raising business in the West. 
after coming East, he organized the Stand- 
ard Finance and Trust Company, out of 
which the Standard Trust Company was 
formed in the early nineties. Mr. Lane be- 


Soon 


came president of the 
it was 
Company in 


Standard, and when 
with the Guaranty Trust 
1911, he became vice-president 
of the latter company in which capacity he 
served until his death. 

In addition to his 
Guaranty Trust Company, Mr. 
director or officer of the 
and corporations: Alabama Great Southern 
R. R. Company, Asia Banking Corporation, 
Chicago Junction Railways and Union Stock 
Yards Company, Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany, Electrical Securities Corporation, 
Greeley-Hudson Securities Corporation, [ud- 
son Companies, Standard Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of New York, Union Dime 
Bank, Virginia & Southwestern 
Company, Bankers & Shippers 
Company. 


merged 


with the 
Lane was a 
following banks 


connection 


Savings 
Railway 
Insurance 


The twenty-sixth business year of the Ohio 
Savings Bank and Trust Company of Toledo 
was inaugurated with a banquet attended by 
over two hundred officers, directors and em- 
ployees. The banquet was presided over by 
Mr. Thomas H. Sewell, advertising manager. 

The Chemical National Bank of New York 
will celebrate its one hundredth. anniver- 
sary in 1924. Preparations to mark that 
event are already being made by the bank. 
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THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1902 





IID | | vccnindvssecsssnsiaivieneinessiansapenen BER men Era Re gO $500,000.00 
SUININIIL .' acouscesitihnssibisinnssinaeveessiacebeabeimeiuarenescpanbeeansatadapwenates 500,000.00 
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Total Capital, Surplus and Profits................s000000 $1,030,000.00 


On the merit of its strong financial condition and its clean record, this company solicits 


the banking and trust business of individuals and corporations. 


Deposits of the trust funds 


of other banks and trust companies will be handled on a liberal interest basis. 
Resources, $9,500,000.00 





APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND TRUSTEE 
UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


Following are among the latest announce- 
ments of the appointment of trust companies 
and banks of New York City, to act in vari- 
ous capacities as transfer agent, registrar 
and trustee under corporate’ indentures 
authorizing issue of new securities: 

The Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed trustee of an issue 
of collateral trust gold notes of the Credit 
Alliance Corporation under deed of trust 
dated January 21, 1923, and registrar of 
the common stock of the Silversmith Mines, 
Ltd., consisting of 2,500,000 shares; 
trar for the First Preferred 7 
mulative South Carolina Gas 
and Electric Company consisting of 20,000 
shares, par value $100 each; also registrar 
of 10,000 shares second preferred 6 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock, par value $100 
of the same company, and also registrar of 
12,500 shares of common stock of like par 
value; transfer agent for the National De- 


Regis- 
per cent. cu- 
stock of the 


partment Stores, Inc., having $10,000,000 7 
per cent. cumulative first preferred stock; 
$7,500,000 7 per cent. cumulative second 


preferred stock, both of $100 par value, and 
725,000 shares of common without par value; 
transfer agent of capital stock of Coty, Inc., 
consisting of 110,000 shares of $100 par value 
each. 

Lawyers Title and Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar of the Class “A” stock 
of the New Dominion Copper Company. 

The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company has been appointed registrar of the 
capital stock of the Commodore Oil Company. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for the 
preferred stock of The American Rolling 
Mill Company, consisting of 300,000 shares, 
par value $100; transfer agent for the pre- 


ferred stock of the Ohio Service Company, 
consisting of 9,536 shares, par value $100; 


transfer agent for the stock of the Peer 
Oil Corporation, consisting of 1,000,000 


shares of common stock without nominal or 
par value and 50,000 shares of preferred 
stock, par value $100; registrar for the cap- 
ital stock of the Texas Consolidated Oil 
Company, consisting of 500,000 par 
value $10; trustee of an authorized issue of 
$7,000,000 par value 15-year sinking fund 
6 per cent. gold notes of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, due January 1, 1938; 
trustee of an issue of 6 per cent. first mort- 
gage sinking fund gold bonds of Carter Coal 
Company, due February 1, 1947; trustee un- 
der the $200,000,000 first consolidated mort- 
gage of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany of which $100,000,000 Series “A” sink- 
ing fund 6 per cent. were recently 
offered; trustee under an indenture dated 
November 1, 1922, securing an authorized 
issue of $10,000,000 principal amount of Ohio 
& Northern Gas Company three-year secured 
gold notes due November 1, 1925. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the 8 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock of J. E. Curran 
corporation, and registrar for Guaranty 
Trust Company’s certificates of deposit for 
first preferred, second preferred and common 
stock of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. Co. and for preferred and common 
stock of the Toledo, St. Louis and Western 
R. R. Co. 

The Empire Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for the 
capital stock of the Auto Knitter Hosiery 
Company; transfer agent of the Peters Pe- 
troleum Corporation; transfer agent the 
Alaska Coal & Coke Co. 


shares, 


bonds 
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The Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 
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466,350,000 


OFFICERS 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 
Vice Presidents: 


Samuel H. Miller 
Carl J. Schmidlapp 
Reeve Schley 


Henry Ollesheimer 
Alfred C. Andrews 
Robert I. Barr 


Sherrill Smith 
Assistant Vice-Presidents: 


Edwin A. Lee 
William E. Purdy 
George H. Saylor 


M. Hadden Howell 
Alfred W. Hudson 
George Hadden 


James L. Miller 


Comptroller 
Thomas Ritchie 


Cashier 
William P. Holly 


DIRECTORS 


Henry W. Cannon 
Albert H. Wiggin 
John J. Mitchell 
Guy E. Tripp 
James N. Hill 
Daniel C. Jackling 
Charles M. Schwab 


Samuel H. Miller 
Edward R. Tinker 
Edward T. Nichols 
Newcomb Carlton 
Frederick H. Ecker 
Eugene V. R. Thayer 
Carl J. Schmidlapp 


Andrew Fletcher 
Reeve Schley 

H. Wendell Endicott 
William M. Wood 
Jeremiah Milbank 
Henry Ollesheimer 
Arthur G. Hoffman 


Gerhard M. Dahl 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, 
and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 


Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as: 


Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and Inden- 


tures of Trust; Depositary under re-organization and other agreements; Custodian of securities and Fiscal Agent 
for Corporations and Individuals; Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamentary Trusts; Trustee under 


Life Trusts. 











The New York Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed registrar of Francis H. Leggett & 
Co., preferred and common stock. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent of 
the stock of the Texas Consolidated Oil 
Company. 

The Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the preferred and 
common stock of the International Shoe 
Company; transfer agent for the common 
stock of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of the City of New York has been appointed 
transfer agent for the preferred and com- 
mon stock of the Dictaphone Corporation ; 
trustee under a mortgage dated January 1, 
1923, of the Campbell Baking Company, se- 
curing an issue of $1,250,000 of bonds. 


TRUST OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF 
BUFFALO 

The Trust Officers Association of Buffalo 

recently held their second annual dinner, 

and also discussed numerous matters of prac- 

tical interest in trust department work. 

Cc. W. Cary, trust officer of the Peoples Bank 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

















of Buffalo, presided. The speakers 


were 
L. G. Harriman, vice-president of the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company of Buffalo, and M. P. 


Callaway, vice-president of the 
Trust Company of New York City. Mr. Har- 
riman reviewed briefly the history of the 
Trust Companies Association, which had its 
beginning three years ago at a meeting called 
by Mr. Harriman at the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany. Since then, there have been monthly 
meetings where we have discussed matters 
of interest to the trust companies. A sched- 
ule of fees has been adopted. 


Guaranty 


Mr. Harriman also spoke of the movement 
to regulate the issue of new securities by a 
better business commission. The idea is to 
have a standard, so that securities offered 
to the public will have a sound financial 
basis and men of high character back of 
them. The information gathered by this 
better business commission in regard to pro- 
moters of new enterprises and contemplated 
issues of new securities will be very helpful 
to trust companies in considering the accept- 
ance of transfer agencies of stocks and trus- 
teeships of bond issues. 


Mr. Callaway spoke upon “Selling 
Trust Department to Your Own Bank.” 


the 
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of trust company business. 
to Hawaiian conditions solicited 
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HONOLULU 


Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 
Fully equipped to care for every branch 


Inquiries as 





NEW BROOKLYN OFFICE FOR AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


An important event in New York financial 
circles was the opening on Monday, February 
5th, of the new Brooklyn office of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company at 205-209 Montague 
street. The main office of the company is at 
Broadway and Cedar streets, Manhattan. 

The new building is in the center of Brook 
lyn’s financial district. The outside is of Ver- 
mont marble with Corinthian columns. There 
are two entrances, one at 209 Montague 
street for the American Trust Company, and 


at 205 Montague street for the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company, an affiliated 
institution. 

The interior gives an impression of dig 


nity and space. As one enters he sees a con- 
The floor is 
of gray tile. The bank screens and wainscot 
ing are Botticinni marble, and all furnish- 
ings are walnut. Specially designed lighting 
fixtures have been installed to give the maxi- 
mum amount of light without glare. In the 
center of the concourse are arranged comfort- 


course of generous proportions. 


able seats, back to back, for the accommoda- 
tion of customers. A feature of the interior 
decoration is a handsome marble stairway 
of Italian design leading to the second floor. 
The second floor is occupied by the Law and 
Closing Departments of the Title Company. 


F. N. B. Close, a vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has been elected a director of the 


Agricultural Corporation. 

The Columbia Trust Company is named 
as executor in the will of the late Ervin 
Wardman, vice-president of the Sun-Herald 
Corporation of White Plains, N. Y., dispos- 
ing of an estate valued at $500,000. 

Morris F. Frey, assistant treasurer of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, in 
charge of the company’s income tax depart- 
ment, has been appointed a member of the 
committee on taxation of the Investment 
Bankers Association. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF CONTI- 
NENTAL GUARANTY CORPORATION 
The Continental Guaranty 

New York, which is 

title to Commercial 

issued the first 


Corporation of 
shortly to change its 
Credit 
financial 
organization following the purchase of prac- 
tically 
mercial 


Corporation, has 
statement since re 
all of the capital stock by the Com- 
Credit Baltimore. Al 
though affiliated with the Commercial Credit 
Company of Baltimore the New York 
poration will be conducted as a distinet 


Company of 


cor- 
cor- 
porate unit as in the case of the Commercial 
Acceptance Trust of Chicago and the Com 
mercial Credit Company, Inc., of New 0; 
leans, which are associated with the parent 
Baltimore Company. 

In addition to 
new methods of 
management 


executive reorganization 


accounting and policy of 
have introduced in the 
operation of the Continental Guaranty 
poration which has for a number of years 
had a wide distribution of its collateral trust 


been 


Cor- 


gold notes among bank and trust company 
investors. <All doubtful items have been 
charged off and furniture and fixtures, cost- 


ing $149,000 reduced in the in- 
ventory of assets to $1.00. 


have been 

The Corporation With a 
strong organization, approved policies and 
with strong reserves and credits. The finan 
cial statement shows total assets are current 


begins the year 


and in first-class condition. Assets aggre- 
gate $12,651,403, including cash. $1.757,167; 


cash in trust for redemption of 
gold notes and other 


accounts, 


collateral 
loans, $1.7S7.61S; open 
and $765,728 ; 
motor lien retail time sales notes, $6,815,252 ; 
motor lien 


$872,812 ; 


notes acceptances, 


storage notes and acceptances, 
$370,854; deferred 
$145.356. The Cor 


capital stock out- 


investments, 
charge-interest 
poration has 


prepaid 
$3,000,000 


standing; contingent reserve $253,142: de- 
ferred interest and charges, $258.930. How- 
ard L. Wynegar is president of the Conti 


nental Guaranty Corporation. 
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New York City 


SURVEY OF SECURITY MARKETS 
Thomas Gibson 


The security markets, which showed a hes- 
itant tone during the first part of January, 
have recently become more active and the 
trend been decidedly upward. There 
have been and still are, for that matter, two 
opposing bearing on security prices. 
The first consists of the possibilities of dan- 
ger contained in the European political sit- 
uation, which has induced some people to 
dispose of securities and many more to re- 
frain from making new purchases. 


has 


forces 


The sec- 
ond consists of the gradual and gratifying 
increase in value of general business, as re- 
flected by such barometers as freight car 
loadings, bank clearings, pig iron production, 
ete. For a time these forces appeared to 
be about equally balanced so far as their 
effects marketwise were concerned, but the 
improvement in domestic affairs finally ex- 


erted the greater influence on quoted prices. 


The Foreign Situation 


He would be a rash prophet, indeed, who 
would attempt to map out definitely the out- 
come of the European political situation. The 
comments of prominent observers are high- 
ly divergent, and the cabled news is con- 
flicting. Perhaps the most dependable com- 
posite opinion on the subject is found in the 
price movements of foreign and 
foreign securities. This barometer has 
registered some sharp changes from day to 
day, but there has so far been nothing to 
indicate extreme alarm on the part of finan- 
cial interests, whether at home or abroad. 
The declines, which have been quickly re- 
covered, appear to indicate a mild degree of 
uncertainty rather than acute apprehension. 
The quite generally accepted theory that 
any form of warfare in Europe would at once 
and severely affect the values of 


exchange 


domestic 


securities is not supported by those who en- 
tertain it, and it is difficult to see just why 
such should be the case. Admitting freely 
that a renewal of the struggle in Europe 
would probably have ultimately evil effects 
from the economic point of view, it is not 
probable that these effects would be felt for 
some time in this country. In fact, there is 
something to be said on the other side. <A 
war could not possibly go very far without 
creating a demand for many of our products, 
such as cotton, copper and foodstuffs, and a 
way is always found to make terms in such 
cases. Again, the possibility or probability 
of disaster in European countries would 
no doubt result in a good deal of switching 
from foreign to American securities. 


The Railroad Situation 

The reports of railroad net income for the 
month of December were very good in a 
majority of instances. The January and 
February earnings will probably be even 
more satisfactory, so far as can be judged 
by the records of freight car loadings and 
the weekly reports of gross earnings. The 
revenue from the heavy loadings of the last 
half of January will be reflected in the Feb- 
ruary net, as there is a lag of 
weeks between the shipment of 


three 
and 


about 
freight 
the receipt of the revenue therefor. 

As the reports of net earnings for January 
will not be published until the end of Feb- 
ruary, at which time will be on 
the eve of adjournment, it will no longer 
be necessary to make efforts to keep net earn- 
ings down for political effect. The roads 
will now have about a year of freedom from 
the absurd plans and claims of professional 
agitators. These agitators are, in fact, rather 
hard up for ammunition. The law requiring 
property valuation and the basing of com- 
pensation thereon was framed and fathered 
by Senator La Follette, and, instead of find- 
ing valuation much below total capitalization 
it was found to be greater than capitaliza- 


Congress 
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We have prepared, for investors, an interesting résumé of 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 


which includes comparative figures of capital, surplus, deposits and resources 
3] 


5 


from Dec. : 


, 1912 to Dec. 31, 1922. 


Copies will be mailed on request. 


PASK & WALBRIDGE 


14 WALL STREET 


tion. Colonel Brookhart of Iowa now seeks 
to have the compensation of the roads based 
on the market value of their securities at 
the low points of 1920, but this proposal is 
so obviously fantastic that it has no chance 
of succeeding. 


The General Industrial Outlook 

So far as physical volume of business is 
concerned, the industrial condition for the 
next few months is quite favorable. The 
margin of profit in most cases is, however, 
very low and is not showing much evidence 
of improvement, except that such profits as 
there are are becoming more general. The 
profits on some lines have slumped badly of 
late. This is particularly true of the auto- 
mobile business, which showed a marked de- 
cline in the profit per unit as well as in the 
aggregate during the last three months of 
1922. 

The relative level of security prices is much 
higher in the industrial than in the rail- 
road group and is also somewhat higher 
than in the public utility group. That is, 
prices of industrial securities, considered as 
a whole, more closely approximate real and 
potential values than is the case in other 
divisions of the market. 


Vice-President Parsons of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New York 
has been notified of his appointment as a 
member of the Real Estate Finance Com- 
mittee of New York and his reappointment 
to the Committtee on Civic Improvements 
and Zoning. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York is named as a co-executor in the 
will of the late Mary A. Dykes, widow of 
Joseph Dykes, for many years treasurer of 
the County of Queens. The will contains 
numerous charitable provisions and disposes 
of an estate valued at $250,000. 


NEW YORK 





ANNUAL MEETING CORPORATE 
FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION 


At the recent annual meeting of the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of New York 
City. composed of trust officers of trust 
companies and banks, officers and members of 
the executive committee were elected for the 
ensuing year. The meeting was held in the 
Directors’ room of the Bankers Trust Com- 


pany. The names submitted by the commit- 
tee on nominations were approved as fol- 
lows: 


President, H. F. Wilson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust Company; vice-presi- 
dent, M. P. Callaway, vice-president, Guaran- 
ty Trust Company; secretary and treasurer, 
R. H. See, manager, Trust Department, Me- 
chanics & Metals National Bank. 

Members of the Executive Committee for 
term ending 1926: Reeve Schley, vice-presi- 
dent, Chase National Bank; W. A. Duncan, 
vice-president, Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, and W. W. Hoffman, trust officer, Na- 
tional City Bank. 


TRUST COMPANY RESOURCES IN NEW 
YORK STATE 

The Superintendent of Banking has com- 
piled the statements of all the trust com- 
panies of New York State—ninety-nine in 
number—showing their resources and liabili- 
ties as of November 15, 1922. On that date 
they had combined resources of $3,375,359,435, 
which represents a gain of $298,000,000 as 
compared with returns of March 10, 1922. 
Deposits aggregate $2,770,799,000, an in- 
crease of $257,000,000, as compared with last 
March. During this period the amount of 
bills payable and _ rediscounts remained 
practically stationary, totalling about $25,- 
000,000. Combined capital is $164,475,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $235,322,000. 
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Specialized Service to Banks 





Financing Exports of 
Local Products 


QO YOU number among your customers 
exporters of the products of your section? 
Perhaps we can coéperate with you in financ- 
ing their exports, to the advantage of both 


your customers and your institution. 


We invite you to write us as to your require- 
ments. Our booklet, “Specialized Service to 


sanks,”’ will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS.................... $20,000,000 
gy ree ...- $190,000,000 


Fifty-three branches in New York City 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE TRUST LETTERS OF CREDIT 
CABLE TRANSFERS DEPARTMENT TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


GROWTH OF BANK OF NEW YORK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

Bank of New York 

pany, which represents the 

New York 


The and Trust Com- 
merger of the 
Life Insurance & Trust Company 
and the Bank of New York, is registering 
excellent growth. The first financial 
ment following the merger on September 21, 
1922, total deposits of $71,359,000, 
as compared with the December 30, 1922, 
statement showing deposits of $77,096,000, 
representing an increase in three months of 
approximately $6,000,000. 
creased during the same period from 
032,000 to $104,306,000. The capital is $4.- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits, $11, 
713,954. 

The board of trustees of the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company includes the names 
of some of the oldest families of New York 
and their descendants. There are three hon- 
orary trustees: Frederic W. Stevens, elected 
in 1872: C. D. Leverich, elected in 1876, and 
Stuyvesant Fish, elected in 1SS3. 


state- 


showed 


Resources in- 


S96.- 


DEPOSIT GAINS BY CHEMICAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


In his annual report to shareholders Presi- 


dent Perey H. Johnston of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York directed attention 
to an increase of nearly $10,000,000 in the 
deposits of the bank during the past year 
bringing the aggregate to $132,634,000. The 
sum of $1,080,000 was paid to stockholders 
during 1922 and besides adding $365,597 to 
undivided profits the earnings justified the 
setting up of a special reserve of $250,000. 
The year-end statement shows capital of 
$4,500,000; surplus, $13,500,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $2,611,000. Assets total $165.- 
939,000. Officers and directors were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT SEABOARD 
NATIONAL 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc 
tors of the Seaboard National New 
York, S. Stern was elected a and 
vice-president. He will have charge of the 
foreign department of the Seaboard, a 
tion he is well qualified to fill 
many years of experience in banking in Eng 


Bank of 


director 


posi 


due to his 


land, France and Germany. Stern was for 
merly vice-president of the Columbia Trust 
Company and had foreign 
department. 

Mr. Stern is a 
nomics 


charge of their 


well-known writer on eco 
and an authority on 
change, being the author of The F 
Problem, 
as a text-book in numerous colleges. His ac 


foreign eX 
reign Icx 
which is used 


change extensively 


quaintance and general knowledge of foreign 
throughout the promi- 
nent countries of Europe should prove to be 


exchange conditions 
a valuable acquisition to the Seaboard in the 
further enlargement and development of the 
foreign department of that institutiot 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
INCREASES DIVIDEND 

At the last meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Kings County Trust Company 
of New York, a quarterly dividend of 10 
per cent. was declared. This increases the 
annual dividend rate of the company from a 
32 to 40 per cent. basis. This increase in 
dividends is a reflection of the active growth 
and earning capacity of the 
Trust Company, which 
ber 30th 
with 
deposits 


cent. 


Kings County 
reported on Decem- 
830,000,000 
1914 
than 230 per 


resources of 
$26,000,000. 


aggregate 
deposits of Since 


have increased more 


R. M. Gidney, comptroller of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, was recently 
elected vice-president and director of the 
Citizens Trust Company, Buffalo. 
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N organization with 50 years’ exper- 

ience in the Farm Mortgage Banking 

business, which offers you the unusual facil- 

ities of its Eastern Home Office through 

which you can keep in close touch with 

your farm mortgage investments, and the 

unexcelled service in the field of its West- 

re ern Office in charge of a Vice-President 

and negotiating all loans through its own salaried employees, 


located at branch field offices. 


Particulars on request, without obligation. 


Associated Mortgage Investors, Inc. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Spokane, Wash. 


Lewistown, Mont. 


Calgary, Alta. 


*“*Since 1873’’ 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORP. 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 


a New York corporation, organized in 1919, 


provides credit accommodations for General 
Motors’ dealers and distributors and the pur- 
chasers of General Motors 
sides supplementing local banking facilities, 
the Acceptance Corporation 
vide 


is able to pro- 
and dealers of approved 
standing, with the wherewithal to finance 
their purchases and sales upon a thorough- 
ly sound This enables Gen- 
eral Motors to sell its products for cash and 
permits the employment of less working cap- 
ital than 


distributors 


banking basis. 


would be needed were the Corpora- 
tion itself obliged to extend credits. 

The General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion has financed, under its retail plan, over 
200,000 motor vehicles and over 140,000 un- 
der its The retail value of 
financed is over $400,000,000, The 
corporation has negotiated obligations with 
throughout the country, to 
the amount of over $290,000,000. 


wholesale plan. 
the cars 


Various banks 


An addition is planned to the Bank of 


suffalo Branch of the Marine Trust Company 
of Buffalo which will cost upward of $500,- 
nw 

é@ 


products. Be- 


TRUST DEPARTMENT OF THE SEA- 
BOARD NATIONAL BANK 

Among the National banks of New York 
City which are making rapid progress in de- 
veloping trust business is the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank. The trust department is con- 
ducted by men of experience in estate and 
trust matters. A considerable amount of 
trust business was taken over when the Sea- 
board took over the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany. Trust facilities are also maintained 
at the Mereantile branch and at the uptown 
branch at 20 East 45th street. 

Some excellent trust company advertising 
has recently appeared in the New York news- 
papers over the signature of the Seaboard 
National Bank. This advertising lays the 
emphasis upon the common failing of men 
of success in business who are so completely 
immersed in their daily affairs that they 
either forget or defer the duty of making 
wills. 


The West New York Trust Company of 
West New York filed a certificate of incor- 
poration recently with the County Clerk of 
Hudson County at Jersey City, with paid-in 
capital stock of $200,000. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,000,000 
OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 
ViCE-PREsS. ARTHUR C. GIBSON SECRETARY 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 
ANDREW P,. SPAMER 
H. H. M. LEE 
JOSEPH 8B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE 8B. GAMMIE 


20 ViICE-PRES 
- 3D VICE-PREs. 
4TH VICE-PRES 

TREASURER 


ROLAND L. MILLER 
ALBERT P. STROBEL 
GEORGE PAUSCH 


CLARENCE B. TUCKER 
JOHN W. BOSLEY - 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 
WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 


SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER JOHN W 


NEW YORK’S YOUNGEST BANK 
PRESIDENT 

Mr. Julian W. Potter, recently 
elected president of the Coal and Iron Na 
tional Bank of New York City, is well known 
trust company a 
man of exceptional banking capabilities, who 
is destined His first 
experience in gatned in Ken- 
Whitfield Potter, 
is president of the American National Bank 
the Potter Matlock Trust Company of 
30wling Green. After passing through 
public schools he graduated with honors from 


who was 


in banking and circles as 
a high mark. 
was 


to make 
banking 
tucky where his father, J. 


and 


the Kentucky Military Institute and the 
University of Virginia. At 21 he became 
partner in a real estate firm and two years 
later became discount clerk of the Ameri- 
ean National Bank of Bowling Green. Then 
he became secretary and treasurer of the 


Potter Matlock Trust Company. During the 
war Mr. Potter was county chairman of Lib- 
erty Loan drives. He enlisted in the Naval 
Flying Corps and was an officer at the Pen- 


sacola naval air station. Last year Mr. 
Potter was decorated by the Italian Gov- 
ernment with the Order of the Cavalier of 
the Crown. 

In 1920 Mr. Potter came to New York 
for larger conquests. He became assistant 


treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Company. 
Under his leadership the Coal and Iron Na- 
tional may be expected to make new records 
of progress. The latest report of the bank 
shows total resources of $20,000,000; capital, 
$1,500,000 ; surplus, $1,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $328,192. 





REGINALD S&S. OPIE ASST. SECRETARY 
2 “se - CASHIER 
- REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
™ of % - AUDITOR 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
ISAAC M. CATE 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 


MARSHALL ANDREW P. SPAMER 





A. H. ASELTINE APPOINTED ASSISTANT 
CASHIER 


Alverton H. Aseltine, was recently 
appointed an assistant cashier of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, Canadian 
by parentage and education, although born 
in Oswego, N. Y. Mr. Aseltine was for many 
identified with the Commercial 
Chronicle advertising 
licity work. 

After leaving the Chronicle, Mr. Aseltine 
spent two years with the National City Com- 
pany and afterward was identified with the 
Equitable Trust Company, bond department. 
From there he came to the National 
Bank in August, 1918, has represented 
them in field work that period. Mr. 
Aseltine’s genial personality and wide ac- 
quaintance in financial circles throughout 
the country have made for him a wide circle 
of friends. 


W ho 


is a 


years and 


Financial in and pub- 


Chase 
and 
since 


CAPITAL INCREASE FOR FIDELITY 
INTERNATIONAL 


Stockholders of the Fidelity-International 
Trust Company of New York on January 
17th approved an increase in capital from 


$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 calling for distribu- 
tion of a 33 1/3 per cent. dividend. 
This increase brings combined capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits to nearly $4,000,- 
000. The December 30th statement showed 
total resources of $28,564,000 and deposits of 
$21,545,000. 

F. W. Kelley, president of the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce, has been elected vice- 
president of the National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company of Albany, N. Y., to 
succeed G. Y. Lansing. 


stock 
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The Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


‘*The oldest and largest 
Trust Company in 
Connecticut’’ 


MEIGS H. WHAPLES 


Chairman of Board 


FRANK C. SUMNER 
President 


The best 
building 
in 

New 
England 
for your 
Branch 
Office 


CHARLES M. VAN KLEECK ELECTED 
SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT 

The election on February 15, 1923, of Mr. 
Charles M. Van Kleeck to the office of senior 
vice-president of the Fulton Trust Company 
of New York, is the reward of many years 
of faithful and conscientious service. On 
February 10th, five days before his election, 
Mr. Van Kleeck completed thirty years of 
uninterrupted association with the Fulton 
Trust Company. He succeeds as senior vice- 
president, Mr. Hermann H. Cammann, who 
resigned after having served the Fulton 
Trust Company since its organization in 
1890. 

Mr. Van Kleeck came to the Fulton Trust 
Company in 1893 as a messenger. After oc- 
cupying various positions Mr. Van Kleeck 
Was appointed assistant secretary in 1904. 
In 1910 he was appointed secretary and in 
1918 he was elected second vice-president and 
trustee. Mr. Van Kleeck is widely known 
and popular in trust company circles. 

Arthur J. Morris was elected second vice- 
president to succeed Mr. Van Kleeck. P. W. 
Shepard was appointed secretary and John 
A. Mack and Harold P. Spurr, assistant sec- 
retaries. 
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HE PeoplesSavings and 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Assets over . . . . $20,000,000 
Trust Funds over 56,000,000 
Capital and Surplus . 9,000,000 


“An old institution with modern and 
aggressive ideas.” 


EQPLE 


AND TRUST CO. 
OF PITTSBVRGH 
fOunNOEO 1867 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9.000,000 


WHERE WOOD CROSSES FQURTH 











CHARLES M. VAN KLEECK 
Elected Senior Vice-President Fulton Trust Co., of New York 
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100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING | 












WILLIAM H. STRAWN, 
Vice-President 


Vice-President 


H. A. 
Vice-President 


CHATHAM 


GEORGE R. BAKER 
Vice-President 
Joun B. Forsytu 
Vice-President 
VINTON M. Norris 
Vice-President 
WILLIAM N. HAINES 
Vice-President 
GEORGE P. KENNEDY 
Vice-President 





LAWRENCE J. 
Vice-President 

ROLFE E. BOLLING 
Vice-President 


SYDNEY H. HERMAN 
Vice-President 


OF NEW YORK 








NEW YORK BREVITIES 
New York 


The 
authorized the 


Sanking Department has 
sank of the Manhattan Com- 
branch office at the north- 
corner of Madison avenue and Wilson 
street, Murray Hill, Queens. 

In connection with the opening of its new 
and enlarged banking rooms at 125th street 
and Sth avenue, the United States Mortgage 


pany to open a 


east 


& Trust Company gave a house warming at 
that office recently for the officers 
ployees of the company and 
United States Safe Deposit Company. 

of fifty of continuous 
service was given by the Board of Directors 


and 
of 


em- 
those the 


Recognition years 


of the Irving Bank, New York,’ in Benja- 
min F. Werner, a vice-president of that in- 


stitution, who on January 31 celebrated the 


fiftieth anniversary of his association with 


the bank. A substantial sum of money and 
a set of resolutions, handsomely engrossed, 


were presented to Mr. Werner. 


William M. Haines, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Chatham & Phenix National 
Bank, has accepted a post with the Chemical 
National Bank of New York. 

(. Stanley Mitchell has been re-elected 


president of the Central Mercantile Associa- 


NORBORNE P. GATLING 


CLINKUNBROOMER 


GRINNON 


200 MILLION DOLLARS RESOURCES 
UVUOUVAANAUAITUCTRAA AAT MMMM 





Louis G. KAUFMAN, President 
RicHarD H. Hicorns, 1st Vice-President 


WALTER B. BoIce 
Vice-President 
ARTHUR T. STRONG 
Vice-President 
James C. BROWER 
Vice-President 
H. F. MEEHAN 
Vice-President 
HENRY R. JOHNSTON 
Vice-President 
F, C, CAMPBELL 
Vice-President 
Henry C. HOOLey 
Asst. Cashier 
WELLING SEELY 
Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM S. WALLACE 
Asst. Cashier 
J. DononveE 
Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM MINTON 
Asst. Cashier 
GeorGE M. Harp 
Chairman 


ARTHUR D. WoLF 
Vice-President 
Henry L. CapMus 
Asst. Cashier 
HARVEY H. ROBERTSON 
Asst. Cashier 
ROBERT Roy 
Asst. Cashier 
G. B. CONNLEY 
Asst. Cashier 
HENRY E, AHERN 
Trust Officer 
Bert L. HASKINS 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
C. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Vice-President 
Max MARKEL : 
Vice-President E. 


WALLACE T. PERKINS 
Vice-President 





JOSEPH BROWN 
Vice-President 


tion of New York. Mr. Mitchell vice 
president of the Chatham & Phenix National 
Bank. 

N. P. Gatling, vice-president Chatham & 
Phenix National of New York, was recently 
elected president of the Eagle Rock (Va.) 
Bank, which he founded and of which he 
has been vice-president. 

Frank T. Schreck was recently elected as- 
sistant secretary of the Citizens Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo. Mr. Schreck is manager of 
the South Park branch of the Citizens Trust. 

George T. Webb been 
president of the Empire Trust 


is 


made a vice- 
Company of 


has 


New York. 

Henry Clews, a distinguished member of 
the Wall Street banking fraternity for 
many years, died at his home after a pro- 
longed illness in his eighty-ninth year. 

Scandinavian and American interests are 
expected to be back of a project looking 
toward the establishment of a new down- 


town banking institution in New York City 
to have capital of $1,000,000. 

The application of the Italian Discount 
& Trust Company of New York to open a 
branch at 3863 East 149th street, has been 
granted by the State Banking Department. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
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CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Sur. and 
Profits 
Nov. 15, Nov. 15, Par 


Deposits 
Bid Asked Div. 

Capital 
American Trust Company ,500,000 100 


Bankers Trust Co : 


Corporation Trust Co 


Empire .............. 


Equitable Trust Co 


Farmers’ Loan and Trust 


Fidelity-International 
Fulton Trust 


Guaranty Trust Co............ 


Hudson Trust Co 

Kings County Trust Co 
Lawyers’ Title & Trust 
Manufacturers Trust Co 
Metropolitan Trust Co 


Midwood Trust Company 


New York Trust Co 
People’s Trust Co. 
Title Guarantee & Trust 


United States Trust Co 


25,039,200 
11,841,900 
3,199,800 
19,537,600 
340,200 


Lessee e+ 2,000,000 


12,000,000 


covaeaee 25,000,000 


15,066,500 
4,419,200 
16,461,900 


283,671,500 
83,211,400 
43,680,400 

217,471,700 
10,226,100 


47,049,300 
224,320,500 
138,433,900 

20,643,000 

10,717,600 
468,327,400 

6,998,400 

26,007,700 

19,204,600 

57,325,800 


56,101,500 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


375 
450 
485 
445 
110 
310 
185 
520 
190 
240 
256 
185 


160 


382 
460 
505 
455 


320 
188 
530 


255 
263 


20 
20 
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AMORTIZATION OF PREMIUMS 
AND ACCUMULATION OF 
DISCOUNTS ON TRUST 
INVESTMENTS 


(Continued from page 188) 

There are cases in Pennsylvania holding 
that loss of premiums paid by a trustee, on 
investments in bonds, should be charged to 
principal of the estate, and should not be 
amortized against the income. See Penn- 
Gaskell’s Est., 208 Pa., 346. That decision 
is not mature. We believe, on a review of 
the question, in light of the overwhelming 
series of cases since decided in other States, 
that the Pennsylvania court will follow the 
action of the New York court and reverse 
the ill considered Pennsylvania cases. 

There is a case in Kentucky, Hite vs. Hite, 
wherein the court does not consider pre- 
miums paid by trustees. 


Statutes as to Adjustments, Premiums and 
Discounts 

Under trust company laws of Missouri 
(R. 8S. Stat. 1919, See. 11809, Par. 2), trust 
company laws of New York (N. Y. Acts 
1914, p. 1852-3), and bank laws of Missouri 
(R. 8S. Stat. 1919, Sec. 11742, Par. 2), and 
bank laws of New York (N. Y. Acts 1914, 
p. 1297), it is provided, with respect to in- 
vestments by such institutions of their own 
funds in bonds, that bonds and other inter- 
est bearing corporate securities, purchased 
by a trust company or bank, shall be en- 
tered on its books at the actual cost thereof, 
and, for the purpose of calculating undi- 
vided profits applicable to payment of divi- 
dends, such securities shall not be estimated 
at a valuation exceeding their cost as de- 
termined by amortization, that is, by de- 
ducting from the cost of any such security, 
in excess of the amount payable thereon at 
maturity, a sufficient sum to bring it to par 
at maturity, or adding to the cost of any 
such security, purchased at less than the 
amount payable thereon at maturity, a suffi- 
cient sum to bring it to par at maturity. 

Under Missouri insurance company laws 
(Mo. Acts, 1921, p. 408), New York insur- 
ance company laws (N. Y. Acts 1913, p. 1302. 
See. 18), Massachusetts insurance company 
laws (Mass. Acts 1914, p. 448), and Pennsyl- 
vania insurance company laws (Pa. Acts 
1920, See. 12250), it is provided, with re- 
spect to investments by such institutions of 
their own funds in bonds, that all bonds 
and other evidences of debt, having a fixed 
term and rate, held by any insurance com- 
pany, may be valued as_ follows: If 
purchased above or below par, on the basis 
of the purchase price, adjusted so as to 
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bring the value to par at maturity and so 


as to yield in the 
rate of interest at 
made. 


meantime the effective 
which the purchase was 


Under the various statutes mentioned, per- 
mission is given the respective corporations 
to carry their investment bonds at market 
value. As has hereinbefore been noted, trus- 
tees are not permitted to carry their bond 
investments at market value, but must carry 
such investments at properly adjusted cost 
to the estate. On the principle expressly 
established by the statutes mentioned, and in 
other States where such principles are recog- 
nized, since trustees may not carry such in- 
vestments at market value, such investments 
must be carried at original cost, with regu- 
lar adjustments of premiums and discounts. 
While the principles of the express statutes 
mentioned may not be said to apply directly 
to funds held by trust companies and banks 
as trustees, such principles are certainly 
clear and persuasive as to trust funds, and 
such principles should no longer be ignored 
by trustees or by the courts; especially when 
consideration is given to the philosophy un- 
derlying the amortization of premiums and 
accumulation of discounts on bonds held by 
trustees. 

Under trust company and banking laws of 








TRUST 
Ohio (Ohio Acts 1921, See. 710) it is pro- 
vided, with respect to investments by such 
institutions of their own funds in bonds, 
that all bonds having a fixed maturity shall 
be charged and entered upon the books of 
the corporation at their cost to the corpora- 
tion, and, when a premium is paid therefor, 
an annual amortization charge shall be made 
thereon, so as to bring the cost of same to 
the face value of said bonds at maturity. We 
criticise the act as incomplete, as no provi- 
sion is made with respect to bonds purchased 
below par. We express the opinion that the 
authors of the law knew of the omission, 
that the authors did not understand the 
principles underlying valuations in bond 
tables, else they would not have allowed the 
omission. 

Under section of the savings bank laws of 
New York (N. Y. Consol. Laws, 1909, Sec. 
153, p. 417) as to payment of earnings on 
savings deposits, in the calculation of profits 
of savings banks, it is required, in a manner 
approved by the superintendent of banks, 
that such banks must provide for the amorti- 
zation or gradual extinction of premiums 
and discounts on all securities owned by 
such banks, so as to bring the securities to 
par at maturity. Such banks must not carry 
bonds at market value from time to time, 
but are required regularly to adjust both 
premiums and discounts. That law meets 
with our full approval, as it is fundamen- 
tally correct. It is superior to the optional 
laws above mentioned, permitting corpora- 
tions to carry their investment bonds either 
on the basis of adjusting premiums and dis- 
counts regularly or at market value from 
time to time. New York savings bank in- 
vestments are strictly controlled by statute 
Investments of trustees are also closely con- 
trolled. We think of investments of trustees 
and of savings banks as in the same general 
If the law distinctly requires such 
adjustments in the one case, surely, on a 
test of the question, the law will require it 
in the other case. On that principle, we feel 
trustees should not lightly ignore their duty 
to adjust premiums and discounts on trust 
investments. 


classes. 


Court Decisions as to Appreciation of Prop- 
erty Do Not Apply to Accruing Discounts 

We have seen several opinions of counsel 
on the question of whether trustees should 
amortize premiums and accumulate discounts 
on bonds invested in by the trustees. Coun- 
sel rule that premiums should be adjusted 
and cite various decisions of the courts on 
the point. Counsel rule that trustees need 
not accumulate discount, basing their rul- 
ing upon the mistaken idea that accumula- 
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tion of discounts is unearned increment and 
thus increase of capital. Counsel cite cases 
supporting the principle that appreciation of 
trust assets is not income of the estate, but 
belongs to corpus. 

A careful examination of the cases dis- 
closes the fact that not one case is in point. 
The cases relate to appreciation in value of 
assets because of uncontrollable influences 
outside of the investment, and not inherent 
in the investment when made, such as ap- 
preciation of land over appraised or cost 
price, appreciation of bonds sold for a price 
in excess of the original principal and pre- 
mium paid, and appreciation of shares of 
stock over the original cost. It is apparent 
from the cases cited that the courts did not 
have in view the question of accumulating 
discounts on bonds purchased below par, 
but only the question of appreciation of trust 
assets independent of the question of accru- 
ing discount. We shall mention the facts in- 
volved in the various cases cited or referred 
to, and shall indicate the decision of the 
court in the respective cases. We take the 
cases in order of their publication, to wit: 

In re Pollack (1877) 3 Redf. Surr. Rep., 
114. Executor invested fund in United States 
securities; they increased in value; execu- 
tor credited increase in value to life-tenant. 
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Court held he overlooked the legal rights of 
the remaindermen, and that the remainder- 
men were entitled to the increased value of 
the securities over the premium originally 
paid. 

Townsend vs. Trust Company (1877) 3 
Redf. Surr. Rep., 220. Trustee invested 
funds in United States securities; at ma- 
turity, sold bonds at a profit over the pur- 
chase price; presumably the higher premium 
was attributable to a conversion privilege. 
The court asked, if the principal fund has 
been enhanced in value, and a sale of the 
securities produces a larger fund than orig- 
inally invested therein, can the surplus re- 
ceived by the trustee be regarded as income? 
The court answered, that the increased 
amount at which the securities were sold 
was an enhancement of the value of the se- 
curities themselves, and thus an increase of 
the capital of the trust fund. 

Whitney vs. Phoenix (1880) 4 Redf. Surr. 
Rep., 180. Court ruled, where a fund is in- 
vested in stock, the profit realized upon a 
sale of the stock does not belong to the life- 
tenant, but must be added to the principal. 

Outealt vs. Appleby (1882) 36 N. J. Eq., 
73. Court ruled, increase in value of un- 
productive property, while awaiting satis- 
factory sale, is part of corpus of the estate 
and not income. 

In re Hubley (1884) 16 Phila., 327. Pro- 
ceeds of sale of land were invested in cily 
bonds, and later the bonds sold at a _ pre- 
mium. The court ruled, value of land held 
in trust has always been regarded as an 
accretion to the principal, and therefore be- 
longing to the remainderman, just as a de- 
preciation would fall on him and not upon 
the tenant for life. 

Van Vleck vs. Lounsbery (1885) 41 N. Y., 
568. Executor foreclosed mortgage on real 
estate; later sold real estate at an advance; 
interest received on mortgage was paid life- 
tenant; net rents from real estate were also 
paid life-tenant; life-tenant claimed as profit 
the proceeds of sale of real estate in excess 
of mortgage debt and costs. Court held, 
enhanced value was increase of principal; 
that case would be the same as though the 
mortgage had not been foreclosed, but had 
been sold for the enhanced price, and that 
the proceeds would properly be part of the 
principal of the estate and not part of the 
income. 

In re Gerry (1886) 103 N. Y., 445. Sale of 
securities by a trustee after death of life- 
tenant resulted in a surplus of nearly $23,000 
over the amount of the original investment, 
and this sum was claimed respectively by 





representatives of life-tenant and by the re 
maindermen. Court held, if the will had re- 
quired the trustees to invest in real estate, 
the rents and income of which were made 
payable to the life-tenant, with remainder 
over, it cannot be questioned but that any 
increase of the value of the land from nat- 
ural causes would have been an accretion to 
the capital and inure to the benefit of the 
remainderman, and we can see no difference 
in principle between this case and the one 
supposed. 

In re Lawrence (1889) 26 N. Y. St., 
Profits on sale of securities belonging to a 
trust fund should not be credited to income 
and allowed as such to the life-beneficiary, 
but should be added to the principal and go 
with it to the parties entitled to the corpus. 

In re Vedder (1891) 15 N. Y. Supp., 798. 
iixecutors sold assets for $10,200 more than 
inventoried price; profit claimed by life- 
tenant. Court held, increase belongs to capi- 
tal of trust fund. 

Duclos vs. Benner (1891) 17 N. Y. Supp., 
168. Trust fund was invested in Govern- 
ment bonds; bonds subsequently sold at a 
profit. Court held, widow as life-tenant not 
entitled to such profit, but profit belongs to 
fund as part thereof. The decision reversed 
prior decision, granting widow the profit, re- 
ported in 5 N. Y. Supp., 733. 

Cross vs. L. I. L. & Trust Company (1894) 
27 N. Y. Supp., 494. Securities were sold by 
trustee and premium of $29,500 received. 
Life-tenant claimed the premium. Court 
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ruled, fund in question represents increase 
in value of the securities, and is therefore 
not profit in the ordinary acceptation of 
that term; it is an accretion or increase from 
natural causes and belongs to capital. 

In re Boyers (1896) 174 Pa. St., 16. Where 
a fund is given to a trustee to invest and 
pay the income to a person for life, and 
after the death of such person to pay the 
principal to another, any increase in the 
value of the securities in which the fund 
is invested accrues to the remaindermen. 

In re N. Y. L. I. & Trust Company (1898) 
53 N. Y. Supp. 382. Loss or gain in the value 
of securities purchased by a trustee should 
go to the diminution or accretion of the capi- 
tal, and not the income, unless a contrary 
intention must be implied from the trust in- 
strument. Court refused to approve amorti- 
zation of premiums in that case. Later case, 
in re Stevens, requires amortization of pre- 
miums. 


In re Graham (1900) 198 Pa. St., 216. 
Where a trustee invests moneys of the trust 











estate in bonds and subsequently sells the 
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bonds at an advance and invests the pro- 
ceeds in other securities, the profit on the 
bonds sold is part of the principal of the 
estate. 

Whittingham ys. Trust Company (1902) 
Ky. L. R., 2444. A premium realized from 
the sale of bonds constitutes part of the cor- 
pus of the trust fund, and as such was not 
subject to appropriation by the life-tenant as 
the owner of the income. 

Smith vs. Hooper (1902) 95 Md., 196. Trus- 
tees purchased real estate; later sold real 
estate for large amount in excess of cost; 
profit claimed by life-tenant. Court held, the 
increase is not income, but a profit received 
from sale of property in which the fund was 
invested, and consequently forms part of the 
corpus of the trust fund. 

Neel’s Estate (1904) 207 Pa., 446. Trus- 
tees of estate, to protect interest of estate in 
partnership, at receiver's sale of partnership 
real estate bought a number of pieces of 
land; subsequently sold land at a profit of 
$10,500; trustees credited profit to corpus; 
profit claimed by life-tenant. Court ruled, 
the gain arising out of the transaction should 
be treated as corpus. 

Devenney vs. Devenney (1906) 74 O. 8., 
96. Trustees purchased securities at a pre- 
mium; later sold securities at a higher pre- 
mium; profit claimed by life-tenant. Court 
held, the increase in the value of the corpus 
held by the trustees from natural causes is 
principal and not interest; the loss or gain 
in the value of securities purchased by a 
trustee should go to the diminution or ac- 
cretion, as the case may be, of the capital 
and to the income, unless the contrary in- 
tention must be inferred from the trust in- 
strument. 

Boardman ys. Mansfield (1907) 79 Conn., 
634. A life-tenant should neither be credited 
with an appreciation, nor charged with a 
loss, in the mere market value of invest- 
ment securities, 

In re Stevens (1907) 187 N. Y., 471. All 
large investors in bonds purchase bonds on 
the basis of the interest the bonds actually 
return, not the amount they nominally re- 
turn. Nor is the premium paid on the bond 
an outlay for the security of the principal. 
It is urged that there is often a speculative 
change in the market value of a bond and 
the bond may be worth more at the termina- 
tion of a trust than at the time of its pur- 
chase. This has no bearing on the case. The 
life-tenant should neither be credited with 
an appeciation nor charged with a loss in 
the mere market value of the bond. But 
apart from any speculative change in the 
market value, there is from lapse of time an 


inherent and intrinsic change in the value 
of the security itself as it approaches ma- 
turity. It is this, and this only, with which 
the life-tenant is to be charged. 

Coleman ys. Grimes (1908) 33 Ky. L. R., 
155. Testator devised home to daughter for 
life, with power to convey and invest pro- 
ceeds in another; daughter exchanged home 
for farm; sold farm for profit of $2,250; 
daughter claimed profit. Court ruled, entire 
fund should be paid into court and retained, 
until daughter selects another home in which 
té invest fund; that increase cannot be sepa- 
rated from the principal of the fund; if, by 
judicious investment, the property in which 
the fund is invested enhances the value, the 
increase attaches to, and becomes part of, 
the principal funds. 

Am. 8S. & Trust Company ys. Payne (1909) 
33 D. C. App., 178. In satisfaction of a 
legacy, trustee received bonds having pre- 
mium value; should premiums be written off 
against income of life-tenant; trustee made 
amortization deductions of premiums. On 
the assumed intention of the testator, court 
directed trustee to pay full proceeds of cou- 
pons to life-tenant, less trustee’s commis- 
sions; also full interest on future invest- 
ments. 

Letcher vs. Bank (1909) 134 Ky., 24. 
Where the income of certain property is to 
be paid to one person for life, with remain- 
der to another, the life-tenant is not entitled 
to the increase of the fund by reason of for- 
tunate investment of the trustees. 


Ruling Discounts Should Be Accumulated 


Although we cannot quote any decision of 
court on the precise question, whether a 
trustee must accumulate the discount on 
bonds purchased below par, we may quote 
from a legal writer of large experience and 
high professional standing, to wit: “An in- 
teresting question arises as to the right as 
between life-tenant and remainderman to an 
increase in the value of bonds bought at a 
discount, due to approaching maturity. 
While there is as yet no judicial authority 
on the question, it seems clear that an in- 
crease due to approaching maturity is not 
within the meaning of the cases holding 
that increases in the value of bonds belong 
to remaindermen; but such an _ increase 
should go to the life-tenant, in analogy tc 
the rule held by the majority of the courts 
that premiums paid for bonds should be 
charged against the income.” See note to 
case reported in 135 A. L. R., 1916. 

Until the recent great rise in market rate 
for money, good investment bonds have beer 
realizing premiums. During the past several 
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years immense sums have been invested in 
Government, State and other high-grade 
bonds at a discount, and the question of the 
duty of trustees to accumulate discounts on 
such bonds has become acute. No doubt the 
question will receive judicial consideration 
before long. 

See passing remark by court in Hite vs. 
Hite, 93 Ky., 257, indicating that no atten- 
tion need be given by trustees to either pre- 
miums or discounts on investment bonds. It 
is apparent, the court did not give serious 
attention to the adjustment of either pre- 
miums or discounts, and the remark, there- 
fore, has little weight. 


Bonds Included in Residuary Bequest Should 
Be Received by Trustees at Market Value, 
and Premiums and Discounts Adjusted 


Under a bequest of specific bonds the face 
value of the bonds is determined by the 
testator as the principal of the estate to be 
held in trust for the remainderman, not- 
withstanding the market value is above par 
or below par, and the life-tenant is generally 
entitled to the income on the face value of 
the. specific bonds, at the contract rate of 
interest thereon. See Robertson vs. De Bru- 
lator, 188 N. Y., 301; also in re Thomas, 179 
N. Y. S., 559. In case of a residuary bequest, 
if the residue should consist entirely or in 
part of bonds held by the testator and hav- 
ing a market value above or below par, on 
receipt of such bonds by the trustee for a 
life-tenant and remainderman, the question 
at once arises whether the life-tenant should 
receive interest at the contract rate on such 
bonds, or should the trustee in his accounts 
enter bonds included in the residuary be- 
quest at their market value and consider 
such value as the cost to the trust estate of 
such bonds, and on the basis of such value 
amortize part of the proceeds of the interest 
coupons thereon as collected from time to 
time or accumulate the discount. In our 
opinion such amortization or accumulation 
should be made. 

In the distribution of the bonds to the 
trustee they are necessarily distributed by 
the executor at their market value and re- 
ceived by the trustee at such value, instead 
of their par value. In case of the specific 
bequest of bonds, the testator is conclusively 
presumed to have fixed the amount and kind 
of securities upon which the life-tenant is 
to receive the interest as income. See Rob- 
ertson vs. De Brulator, supra; also in re 
Thomas, supra. In case of a residuary be- 
quest, the rule is that the life-tenant, from 
date of death of testator, is entitled to the 
net income on the clear residue when ascer- 
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tained. 
423. 

To determine the value of the clear resi- 
due of the estate, any bonds and shares must 
be taken at their market value at the date 
of death of the testator. A share of stock 
having a market value of $200 per share 
would not be taken at its par value of $100, 
unless specifically so directed. No more 
should a bond be taken at par, if its market 
value is above or below par, unless speci- 
fically so directed. If the residue of an es- 
tate consists entirely of cash and is be- 
queathed te a trustee, and if soon after the 
date of death the cash is paid over to the 
trustee for investment and is invested in 
bonds at a premium or discount, it is Clear 
that the principles of amortization and ac- 
cumulation should be applied for the protec- 
tion of the remainderman and life-tenant. It 
seems to us to follow, if the residue con- 
sists of bonds invested in by the testator, 
that the bonds should be received at their 
cash value, unless there is an express direc- 
tion of the testator to the contrary. 

Suppose, pursuant to authority, a trustee 
one day after the receipt of bonds under a 
residuary bequest sell such bonds at their 
market value, the sale being presumed to be 
on an interest payment date of the bonds so 
no question of accrued interest is to be cou- 
sidered, would not the trustee credit the 
proceeds of sale to the principal of the trust 
estate and hold the amount in principal for 
the remainderman? There would be no ques- 
tion as to his duty in so doing. See Scovel 
vs. Roosevelt, supra; In re Cutler, 52 N. Y. 
Supp., 842. Any investment of the trust 
funds thereafter would be upon the basis of 
the principal so fixed. Should not the prin- 
cipal of the trust estate be fixed at the same 
amount, in a case where there is no sale of 
the bonds, as well as in a case where a sale 
is made? 

We answer, yes: that as a matter of prin- 
ciple the law should not leave the fixing of 
the amount of the principal of an estate to 
the chance of a sale of bonds by the trustee; 
that impartiality between the remainderman 
and life-tenant requires the bonds to be 
taken at their cash or market value at the 
death of the testator, in the absence of an 
express direction of the testator to the con- 
trary; since the bonds are to be taken at 
such value, that impartiality between the 
remainderman and life-tenant requires amor- 
tization of the premium and accumulation 
of the discount, so that the life-tenant will 
receive all of the net income on the value of 
the bonds at the taking effect of the be- 
quest, but no-more or less, and the remain- 


See Lawrence vs. 8S. Co., 56 Conn., 
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derman, on the termination of the life estate, Why should bonds be taken at their par 
receive the full value of the estate be- value, and not their market value, when 
queathed, but no more or less. In such ease, other securities, passing under a residuary 
any profit by appreciation or loss by depre- bequest, are taken at their market value? 
ciation, in the event of a sale of the bonds ee 

by the trustee at a price other than their ein 
amortized or accumulated value, should be PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 
credited to or charged against the remainder- The Plainfield 


Trust Company of Plain- 
man, and by the trustee entered in the prin- field, N. J., continues to record steady gains 
cipal of the trust estate, as is required in 


in its various departments. The latest state- 

case of bonds purchased by the trustee. ment shows total deposits of $8,647,860 

The following reported cases are opposed against which there are available assets as 
to our yiews above mentioned; they are follows: Cash, $803,494; checks on other 
based on the presumption, if bonds pass to banks, $16,199; U. S. Government securities, 
a trustee as part of the residue of an es- $2,298,422; bonds, $686,103; loans to indi- 
tate, that it must have been the unexpressed viduals and corporations, $4,220,332; mort- 
intention of the testator for the bonds to be gages on real estate, $1,563,242; banking 
received by the trustee at their par value, house, $90,000; interest earned but not re- 
independent of their actual value at death of ceived, $21,630, making total assets of $9,- 
the testator, and whether above or below 699,425, leaving excess over indebtedness of 
par, to wit: Conn. Trust Company Appeal, $1,051,565 in the form of capital, surplus, 
SO Conn., 540; Higgins vs. Beck, 116 Me., undivided profits and reserve. 
127; Whitridge vs. Williams, 71 Md., 105; 
Shaw vs. Cordis, 148 Mass., 448; Ballantine 
vs. Young, 74 N. J. Eq., 572. However, see George P. Rea, formerly of the investment 
in re Wells, 156 Wisc. 294, where court in- firm of Victor, Hubbell, Rea and Common, 
dicates there is no logical difference in has been appointed manager of the invest- 
treatment between bonds bequeathed to a ment department of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
trustee and bonds purchased by a trustee. pany of Buffalo. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PROPOSED NEW 
BANKING CODE 

There is every assurance that Pennsyl- 
vania will be provided with a brand new 
banking and trust company code during the 
present session of the Legislature. The 
blanket enactment will be of far-reaching 
importance to banks and trust companies of 
the Keystone State which have been operat- 
ing under more or less confusing laws rep- 
resenting the cumulative legislative bills 
covering a period of over a century. Many 
of these laws have been unduly restrictive 
while others have been too broad in their 
provisions. Some institutions have enjoyed 
privileges that have been denied to others 
under subsequent legislation. Some laws 
have become obsolete while others have 
failed to take into account the requirements 
of modern business and finance. 

The code to be acted upon by the Legisla- 
ture represents careful and deliberate effort 
covering a period of over five years. When 
the Commission to revise and codify the 
laws was first appointed by the Governor in 
1917 the war interfered with the carrying 
out of original plans. A preliminary report 
of the Commission made early in 1919, how- 
ever, served as the basis for enactments 
which brought about a reorganization of the 
powers and a broadening of the authority of 
the State Banking Department. Much re- 
mained to be accomplished, nevertheless, and 
the Commission was continued with instruc- 
tions to present a comprehensive report for a 
later Legislature. A proposed code was sub- 
mitted to the Legislature in 1921, but a 
number of differences developed which ren- 
dered it expedient to withhold action until 
the representatives of the various classes of 
banking should have had an opportunity of 
passing upon the suggested provisions. 

Numerous conferences have been held at 
which the Commissioners joined with repre- 
sentatives of trust companies, State banks, 
private banks, mutual savings banks and 
other classes of State institutions subject to 
State supervision. Legislative committees of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association and 
of the Trust Company Section conducted 
meetings at which the different provisions 
of the code were «d:scussed from all angles. 
The result has been that complete agree- 
ment has been arrived at in regard to con 
tested provisions and the code. as submitted 
to the Legislature, will have the unanimous 











TRUST COMPANIES 





Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 
Capital, - - $1,500,000 
Surplus and Profits over 5,500,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, President 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr., J. WM. HARDT, 


Vice-President Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
E. E. SHIELDS, W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


M. D. REINHOLD, Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


backing of Pennsylvania banking and trust 
company interests. 

The final discussion among trust company 
executives as to the code took place recently 
at the Mid-Winter Conference held under the 
auspices of the Trust Company Section of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. This 
conference was attended by trust company 
officers from all parts of the State. In its 
proposed form the code will lay, define and 
preserve the general powers accorded to trust 
companies in addition to authorizing trust 
companies to discount commercial paper and 
enjoy the rights of State banks. The article 
dealing with trust companies also provides 
restrictions on powers, loans and _ invest- 
ments; requirements as to capital; examina- 
tion of trust funds, segregation, investment 
of trust funds, ete. The provision in the 
original code which related to the drafting 
of wills or tiduciary Gocaments and which 
was one of the big bones of contention, has 
been eliminated following an understanding 
with members of the legal professional which 
is satisfactory to both interests. 

At the Mid-Winter Conference various sub- 
jects relating to trust company business were 
discussed. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus $4,000,000 


Trust Funds $184,998,632 


Henry G. BrRENGLE, President 


FRANK M. Haropt, Vice-President 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 


Netson C. DENNEY, 
Trust Officer 


Joun C. WALLACE, Treasurer 
Henry L. McCtoy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Joun Story Jenxs 
Epwarp T. STOTESBURY 
Levi L. Rug 

W. W. ATTERBURY 
Samurt M. VaucLain 


415 CHESTNUT STREET or 


J. Franxiim McFapprex 
Tuomas S. 


BenyJAMIN RusH 


Gatrs ArtHuur H. Lea 
Apo_rx G. ROSENGARTEN 
Epwarp RosBerts 
Lepyarp HECKSCHER 


- Howett CumMIincs 
ENRY G. BRENGLE 
CHARLES Day 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 





BRANCH BANKING EXPANSION IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

Numerous negotiations are in progress in 
various sections of Philadelphia for the pur- 
chase or acquisition of sites for branches of 
National banks, State banks, trust companies 
and mutual savings banks. The movement 
has not assumed the proportions witnessed in 
some other cities, but there is every indica- 
tion that it will become more pronounced. 
Most of the larger trust companies, located 
in the old financial section, have secured 
branch offices in the vicinity of Broad and 
Chestnut street. Thus far there has been 
little effort to expand branches to embrace 
outlying or residential districts. 

With the announcement of the Comptroller 
of the Currency that National bank applica- 
tions for branches would be approved in 
States where branches were permitted fo1 
State banks or trust companies, has given 
a new stimulus to the movement. During 
1922 a total of twelve branch offices were 
opened. Since the beginning of this year an- 
nouncements of new branches have been 
forthcoming in considerable number. The 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, the 
Western Savings Fund Society and _ the 
Franklin Trust Company have definitely an- 
nounced the establishment of branches. The 





First National Bank and Corn Exchange 
Bank have been the first in the field, amoug 
the National banks, to open branches with 
the Fourth Street National and the Central 
National prepared to follow suit within a 
short time. The merger of the Commercial 
Trust Company with the Bank of North 
America will also give the consolidated in- 
stitution down town and central offices. It 
is not unlikely that further branch office de- 
velopments will be shortly forthcoming. 


LAND TITLE & TRUST INCREASES 
DIVIDEND 


The quarterly dividend of 7% per cent. 
paid to stockholders of the Land Title & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia on February 
ist, represented an increase of 1% per cent. 
over the previous quarterly rate and places 
the stock upon an annual dividend basis of 
30 per cent. The capital of the company is 
$3,000,000; surplus fund, $10,000,000 and un- 
divided profits, $1,033,015. The financial 
statement rendered at the close of last year 
showed aggregate resources of $37,247,090 
and deposits of $22,680,116. Since Septem- 
ber, 1921, deposits have increased over 
$7,000,000. Trust funds amount to $55,295.- 
056 and corporate trusts, $137,635,000. 
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COMPANIES 


Prrrssurc Trust ComMPpaANy 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,300,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 


We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. 


Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 


Louis H. GETHOEFER 


D. GREGG McKEE Vice-President 


WALDO D. Jones Treasurer 
Epwarp D. Gitmore............Asst. Treasurer 
CHARLES E. SWARTZ .........0000/ Asst. Treasurer 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY MERGER 
APPROVED 

On March Ist the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany and the Bank of North America, the 
oldest bank in the United States, will be 
formally united under the corporate title of 
the Bank of North America and Trust Com 
pany. The consolidated bank will operate 
under the trust company title with John H. 
Mason, president of the Commercial Trust 
Company, as chairman of the board, and 
E. Pusey Passmore, president of the Bank of 
North America, as president. The combined 
institution will have capital and surplus of 
$10,000,000. The latest statement of the Com- 
mercial Trust Company showed deposits of 
$29,453,000, while the Bank of North Amer- 
ica reports deposits of $24,443,000. The Com- 
mercial Trust has trust funds of $27,056,000 
and corporate trusts of over $630,000,000. 


BIG GAINS IN PHILADELPHIA BANK 


DEPOSITS 


Deposits of the thirty-three National banks 
of Philadelphia increased $94,472,750 to 
$608,936,833 during the year ended December 
29, 1922. Seven institutions 
deposits each of about $7,000,000 or more. 
They are: Corn Exchange, $13,553,902, in- 
cluding $2,508,849 acquired by 
Franklin, $12,038,567; Girard, $10,421,422; 
Philadelphia, $9,631,953; First, $7,954,439; 
Central, $6,992,151, and Fourth Street, $6,- 
925,149. 

Average annual dividend rate of National 
Bank of Philadelphia, was 19.07 per cent. 
and average earnings on capital 32.30 per 
cent. Average earned on book value of stocks 
was 9.06 per cent. and income yield at mar- 
ket prices December 29th was 6.32 per cent. 
Surplus and undivided profits of the thirty- 
three banks amounted to $74,532,198. 


made gains in 


merger ; 


. President 
Bert H. SMYERS 
J. Horace McGINNITY 
ANDREW P. MARTIN....-.0-..000% Asst. Secretary 
James B. BLACKBURN........ Asst. Trust Officer 


Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 


PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 
INCREASES DIVIDENDS 


The last quarterly dividend declared by 
the directors of the Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, amounting to 7 per cent., places the 
company’s stock on an annual dividend basis 
of 28 per cent. which represents an increase 
of 4 per cent. per annum. This increase was 
prompted by the satisfactory earning capa- 
city and growth of the company which has 
capital of $1,000,000; surplus fund of $5,000,- 
000 and undivided profits of $615,284. The 
latest financial statement shows aggregate 
resources of $28,877,200 with deposits of $21,- 
950,840, the latter showing an increase of 
nearly two millions acquired during the last 
two months of 1922. Trust funds total $184,- 
375,000 and corporate trusts, $235,197,000. 
The Philadelphia Trust Company stands 
fourth among the leading trust companies 
of Philadelphia in the amount of trust fund 
holdings. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

During the past year the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Philadelphia reports an increase 
in the volume of its trust funds from $267,- 
740,000 to $304,259,081. Corporate trusts ag- 
gregate $863,271,189. The latest financial 
statement of the company shows resources 
of $62,817,568 with deposits amounting to 
$37,103,647. The capital is $5,200,000; sur- 
plus fund, $16,000,000, and undivided profits, 
$991,482. 


A new trust company, to be known as the 


Manufacturers’ Title and Trust Company, 
is being organized in Philadelphia with capi- 
tal of $125,000. 

The Central Trust & Savings Company of 
Philadelphia has distributed an extra divi- 
dend of one-half of one per cent. in addition 
to the last quarterly dividend and added 
$50,000 to surplus. 
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REAL ESTATE TITLE INSURANCE & 
TRUST COMPANY 
On February ist the stockholders of the 
Real Estate Title Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia received quarterly divi- 
dend of 4% per cent. on the increased capi- 
tal of the company amounting to $2,000,000. 
The capital was increased through declara- 
tion of a stock dividend of 33 1/3 per cent. 
The latest statement shows surplus of 
$3,000,000 and undivided profits of $396,787. 
Resources total $13,131,955 and deposits, $7,- 
661,445. Trust funds aggregate $20,088,072 
and corporate trusts, $34,537,000. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK STOCK 
DIVIDEND 

A stock dividend of 33 1/3 per cent. was 
disbursed on February 1st to shareholders of 
the Franklin National Bank of Philadelphia 
serving as the basis for an increase in capi- 
tal from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. The last 
report to the Comptroller as of December 29, 
1922 showed total resources of $67,207,115; 
due depositors, $36,034,000, and due to banks 
and bankers, $23,316,000. 


EXAMINATION OF TRUST ASSETS 

It is the duty of the Commissioner of 
Banking of Pennsylvania to examine assets 
and property in trust in the actual or con 
structive possession of a trust company un 
der supervision of the department where 
such trust company is a co-trustee, according 
to an opinion given to Commissioner Peter 
G. Cameron by Deputy Attorney General 
Fred Taylor Pusey. The advice is also given 
that where such assets have been withheld 
from examination, the State should require 
inspection. 


ANNUAL MEETING PHILADELPHIA 
CLEARING HOUSE 

At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Clearing House Association the following 
officers and committee were selected for the 
ensuing year: President, Levi L. Rue; secre- 
tary, John C. Boyd; Clearing House Com- 
mittee, Edward F. Shanbacker, Charles 8. 
Calwell, Joseph Wayne, Jr., William J. Mont- 
gomery, William R. Nicholson, J. R. McAllis- 
er, E. Pusey Passmore; Committee on Arbi- 
tration. James F. Sullivan, Edward A. 
Schmidt, Ira W. Barnes, Lewis R. 
Ilenry G. Brengle, Howard A. Loeb, J. 8. 
McCulloch. 


The Kensington Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia will increase capital from $200,000 
to $500,000. 


COMPANIES 


Managed 
with enlightened conservatism 
and a strong sense of what 
constitutes fair dealing. 


PROVIDENT 
TRUST COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 


Capital Undivided Profits Surplus 
$2,000,000 $2,382,098.88 $5,000,000 
Reserve Funds: $2,707,128 
OFFICERS 
Asa S. Wing, President 
J. Barton Townsend - - Vice-President 
John Way - - - - = Vice-President 
C. Walter Borton - - - Trust Officer 
Carl W. Fenninger - - 4ss’t Trust Officer 
Alfred G. Scattergood - - Sec’y & Treas. 
W. Rudolph Cooper - - - 4ss’t Treas. 
Wallace S. Martindale, Rea/ Estate Offices 
William F. Bitler, Transfer & Reg. Officer 


DIRECTORS 
Asa S. Wing Parker S. Williams 
Joseph B. Townsend, Jr. George H. Frazier 
Morris R. Bockius ° Samuel Rea 
Levi L. Rue Charles J. Rhoads 
George Wood George R. Packard 
J. Whitall Nicholson Joseph Wayne, Jr, 





; Charles W. Welsh 
we Joseph B. McCall 





Dick, * 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

John D. Roberts, vice-president of the 
Johnstown Trust Company of Johnstown, 
Pa., died recently in his 78th year. 

William M. Harper has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pelham Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, succeeding Jacob S. Disston, whose 
son was elected a vice-president. 

The Bank of Charleroi and Trust Com- 
pany of Charleroi, Pa., recently completed 
its twenty-fifth year since organization. 

The Oak Lane Trust Company has opened 
for business in Philadelphia, taking over 
the business of the Oak Lane State Bank. 
Joshua M. Holmes is president. 

Harry M. W. Donaghy has been appointed 
title officer of the Broad Street Trust Com- 
pany. 

F. A. Heim has succeeded Warren A. Wil- 
bur as president of the E. P. Wilbur Trust 
Company of Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Berks County Trust Company of 
Reading, Pa., has purchased the assets of 
the Schuylkill Valley Bank. 

Drexel & Company of Philadelphia have 
purchased the properties at the northeast 
corner of 15th and Walnut streets and will 
move their main offices to a building which 
they propose to erect on the site. 
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She WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 





900-902 F Street, N. W. Resources JOHN B. LARNER, 
618-620 17th St., N. W. $14,000,000.00 President 




















NEW BRANCH OFFICE FOR FRANKLIN Of several armored trucks, it is enabled to 


TRUST COMPANY maintain a virtual steel wall path from oftice 
The Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- to the factories and industrial establish- 
phia is marching forward rapidly in the ac- ments of this thriving district, the growth 


cumulation of business and extension of of which has been greatly enhanced by the 
service. On or about June ist the new new Frankford Elevated System. 
Frankford office will be opened at the inter- 








section of Frankford and Paul streets, in the The Hibernia Securities Company, Inc., 

heart of the most rapidly growing industrial has announced an investment offering of 

center of Philadelphia. $6,770,000 Monongahela West Venn Public 
The building to be occupied by the Frank- Service Company first lien and refunding 

ford office will be of the most modern con convertible 6 per cent. gold bonds, Series A, 

struction, and will be equipped with the due February 1, 192s. 

very latest banking devices—including a James Addison, for the past five years 





modern safe deposit vault. This office will Comptroller of the National City Bank of 
be open from 8.30 a.m. until midnight daily, New York, has been admitted to partner- 
and will offer the same facilities in Frank ship in the well-known New York accoun- 
ford that are now enjoyed by clients in the  tancy firm of Lingley, Baird & Dixon. 

other four main business centers of Phila- 

delphia. This is the Franklin Trust Com- MALDEN TRUST COMPANY 
pany’s fourth branch, and with the service Dana J. Flanders, formerly vice-president, 


has been elected to the presidency of the 













, Malden Trust Company of Malden, Mass. 

va 3 Frank J. Bartlett, who was a member 

oS NS of the executive committee, is the new 

vice-president. Paul B. Brown, who has 

aa Ew T- e -easurer, is i a vice-president, 
ag ES = been treasurer, is also a vice-presid 




















and Harold E. MelInnis 
succeeds him as treasurer. 
Elmore E. Locke, the form 
er president, was elected 


~ chairman of the board. 


Total earnings of the 
| Federal Reserve Bank of 
his 4 Boston during the year 
“Pi : ended December 31, 1922, 
ahs me ij ’ | di : amounted to $3,541,513, 


against $6,968,652 in the 








yreceding year. 


The Rhode Island Hos- 


— g a git ea pital Trust Company of 
& J h Providence, R. I., has _ is- 
- sued in booklet form Bruce 


HOME OF THE NEW FRANKLIN OFFICE OF THE FRANKLIN TRUST Barton’s “Curious Clauses 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION from Famous Wills.” 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
RS SHORE CM os Sitvicae deieeceee $750,000 
American Bank & Trust Co........... 300,000 
eS a ee ee 158,100 
Central Trust & Savings.............. 750,000 
CS IE En cn wr wokeecesuce 300,000 
CONNER BME EAE occ bnccasen ce cee 500,000 
ee 400,000 
Oe 6 2,000,000 
Commonwealth Title Ins.............. 1,000,000 
Continental Equitable................ 1,000,000 
East Falls Bank & Trust.............. 125,000 


Empire Title and Trust 
Excelsior Trust & Sav. Fund 


156,575 


Rares & de aie 300,000 
2 ES ee 200,000 
8 5,200,000 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania.......... 3,000,000 
RIRININE RII 55's didwaredec.ac coe ue 250,000 
NDEI I fot OGRA 6 od o's o & casi 1,000,000 
Og ee 1,000,000 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust............. 200,000 
OO eS 9 a eee 2,500,000 
Guarantee Title & Safe Deposit... 1,000,000 


Haddington Title & Trust 


Holmesburg Trust 


NSS ean 


seeee 125,000 


200,000 


te, A ee eee 125,000 
a ee 500,000 
RUIN ENN vicaideSice asin oat 500,000 
MN MMM oy i ee Sia 4x00 0.0.40 200,000 
ee ee kk” 7S i ee 3,000,000 
Liberty Title & Trust Co............. 500,000 
UIE BOON oo oS occ keen ose 250,000 
Market St. Title & Trust............. 250,000 
BEOCONOMCAR ‘TYUBE 6. case cc cc ccese 467,615 
RMN ee oe aie maie 438,043 
PRMRGEA DUO Oe TRUE. yoo kc cc crccvccies 258,450 
a 250,000 
EEE eee 500,000 
North Philadelphia Trust............. 250,000 
MG 200,000 
Northwestern Trust Co............... 150,000 
UMN RUUIEE GIO. 5 doa ch deeens cesses 150,000 
pa 2,000,000 
I MMR MN iy a wie ac sieeea eo 634,450 
Philadelphia Trust Co................ 1,000,000 
eS OS ee oe 300,000 
eS Se a eee 2,000,000 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust......... 1,500,000 


Real Estate Trust Co 
Republic Trust 


news 3,235,400 


KG bbb RA Tee vied ew ee ue 500,000 
MN I iii hei oad Sack oes b ek an 150,000 
Sg he a ve ewes 125,000 
United Sec. Life & Trust.............. 1,000,000 
PMR IRON, ony sa wivcwescvccees 160,000 
ree ME ROUO Os os oss coc ceed eos 2,000,000 
West Philadelphia Trust.............. 500,000 


Negotiations have been completed for the 
merger of the Homestead Bank and Trust 
Company with the Monongahela Trust Com- 
pany at Homestead, Pa. 

Stockholders of the Security Company of 
Pottstown, Pa., have voted to change the 
name of the company to Security Trust Com- 
pany. 

At the organization meeting of the Secur- 
ity Savings & Trust Company of Erie, Pa., 
R. J. Moorhead was elected president, A. B. 
McDonald, vice-president and _ treasurer; 


Surplus and 
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Undivided Deposits 
Profits Last Date of 
Oct. 18, 1922 Oct. 18, 1922 Par Sale Sale 

$750,000 Halk a ae tie 100 233 1-17-23 
237,152 $2,694,313 50 61144 7-12-22 
144,909 2,138,151 50 60% 9-20-22 
962,997 10,702,157 50 101% 12— 6-22 
186,990 3,652,820 100 130 12-13-22 
693,420 7,414,191 50 13034 11- 1-22 
668,278 4,794,164 100 231 11-15-22 
3,577,518 27,421,988 100 3901 8 1-31-23 
2,116,461 9,100,411 100 322 11-15-22 
1,312,604 11,821,185 50 14144 12-20-22 
132,243 926,324 50 100 11-15-22 
104,537 1,062,626 50 20 7-19-22 
295,662 3,668,653 50 641% 7-20-21 
251,478 3,633,857 100 75 10-18-22 
16,973,560 39,597,136 100 523 1-3 1-23 
2,898,651 2,082,017 100 105 ll— 8-22 
694,110 6,022,919 50 173 3- 9-21 
1,103,497 12,715,800 100 22014 12-20-22 
1,347,940 12,207 ,601 100 255 9—- 6-22 
219,322 2,820,536 50 8514 3- 9-21 
10,268,304 48, 446,689 100 862 1-3 1-23 
758,473 9,699,453 100 140% 1-24-23 
135,594 2,974,377 100 121 12-18-18 
258,544 3,082,667 100 171 12-18-21 
ee eee 50 8534 12- 6-22 
1,532,108 8,331,568 50 197 4-19-22 
1,976,466 10,227 ,936 50 241% 10-25-22 
594,467 9,609,799 50 6044 10-18-10 
10,940,181 21,686,012 100 616 1-24-23 
591,856 3,145,425 50 131 9-27-22 
278,181 2,710,834 25 SO 12— 6-22 
547,465 9,433,971 50 190% 12-12-22 
74,197 1,496,975 50 62 1l— 1-22 
206,539 4,132,117 50 50 10— 4-22 
50,138 1,257,431 | eee bee eres 
85,718 514,516 50 70 5-25-21 
2,495,249 9,577,651 100 903 1-24-23 
620,695 6,903,836 50 192 4— 6-21 
61,311 1,594,766 50 624% 11-29-22 
768,988 7,556,002 50 326 9-13-22 
158,903 1,727,274 100 146 3- 1-22 
6,036,506 39,435,568 100 570% 1-10-23 
166,771 2,673,574 50 70 11-22-22 
5,665,993 20,004,530 100 640 1— 3-23 
66,729 1,147,624 50 43% 1— 4-22 
5,538,223 14,324,760 100 520 1-3 1-23 
3,677,429 6,781,132 100 44214 1-24-23 
1,173,798 6,632,163 100 110 1-17-23 
274,804 3,413,009 50 74 1-3 1-23 
215,499 1,672,806 100 270 1-10-23 
74,710 1,831,979 50 100 8-10-21 
1,125,527 2,433,550 100 127% 4— 5-22 
98,437 1,817,308 100 115 10-18-22 
2,077,926 14,200,935 100 170 10— 4-22 


847,260 


11-29-22 


6,374,010 50 171 





John G. Becht, secretary, and Louis William 
Enslin, assistant secretary. 


The Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Philadelphia recently celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary. Deposits amount to 
$9,000,000 ; trust funds, $22,364,000, and cor- 
porate trusts, $84,857,000. 


Hugh C. Nevic, treasurer, and George F. 
Lloyd, secretary and trust officer, have been 
added to the board of directors of the Monon- 
gahela Trust Company of Homestead, Pa. 
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TRUST 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 


UPHOLDING NEW ENGLAND BANKING 
TRADITIONS 


Mr. Joseph C. Allen, the very efficient 
3ank Commissioner of Massachusetts, pays 
a deserved tribute to bank and trust com- 
pany management in this commonwealth, in 
his recent report to the legislature. The 
plague-spots in the local banking situation, 
which came to a head about two years ago, 
have been eradicated save for the aftertide 
of litigation. Today, banking is running 
true to form in this old State where banking 
traditions have been a matter of reverence 
and emulation in the past. The experiences 
of 1920 and 1921 have called forth a closer 
degree of co-operation among banks and 
trust companies than ever before existed. 
Through absorptions and consolidations, the 
field has been cleared. Through membership 
in the Federal Reserve Bank and the Clear- 
ing House Association a standard of bank 
conduct has been applied to all institutions, 
National and State, which admits of no 
such practices as witnessed during the epi- 
demic of political banking. 

Difficult problems and_ situations have 
been met and negotiated, according to the 
Bank Commissioner to whom high praise is 
due for his courageous policy of cleaning up 
the debris and making the Simon Swig 
school of highwaymen pay the penalty for 
their reckless misadventures in banking. 
Detailed figures embodied in the Bank Com- 
missioner’s report show that banks and trust 
companies of Massachusetts and especially 
of this city, are not only in a stronger po- 
sition than for years past, but that business 
has also experienced. substantial growth. 
Aggregate resources of the trust companies 
of this State increased $88,275,000 during the 
past year. There was a net increase of four 
trust companies as contrasted with a net de- 
erease of five National banks, due to con- 
solidations and absorptions. Deposits in 
the 196 savings banks of the commonwealth 
increased $80,226,000. The 209 co-operative 
banks have total assets of $225,091,000, an 
increase of $28,896,000 for the year. The 
eredit unions also show good results. 


The First National Bank of Boston has 
elected two new directors, Andrew G. Pierce, 
Jr., of New Bedford, vice-president of the 
American Woolen Company, and Matt B. 
Jones, president of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. 








COMPANIES 





Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Capital and Surplus $1,250,000 


You are cordially invited to use our de- 
pendable trust service in original or ancillary 
administration and in all fiduciary capacities. 


Over $27,000,000 of property held in trust 
Member Federal Reserve System 





RECEPTION TO GOVERNOR W. P. G. 
HARDING 


A representative gathering of Boston bank 
and trust company officers greeted the newly 
appointed Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, Mr. W. P. G. Harding, for- 
mer governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
on the occasion of a testimonial dinner short- 
ly after taking up his new duties. Governor 
Harding is thoroughly at home among New 
England bankers. Although born in Alabama 
he comes from one of the oldest New Eng- 
land families dating back to the Plymouth 
Colony. 

Among the local bank and trust company 
officials who attended the dinner, were the 
following: Frederick H. Curtis, chairman of 
the board and Federal Reserve agent of Bos- 
ton; Charles A. Morss, former governor o7 
the Boston Federal Reserve Bank; Daniel 
G. Wing, president First National Bank; 
Alfred L. Aiken, president National Shaw- 
mut Bank; Thomas P. Beal, president Sec- 
ond National Bank; Raymond B. Cox, presi- 
dent Webster & Atlas National Bank; Rus- 
sell G. Fessenden, president American Trust 
Company ; Charles B. Jopp, president Beacon 
Trust Company; Charles E. Rogerson, pres- 
ident Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany; George S. Mumford, president Com 
monwealth Trust Company; John J. Martin, 
president Exchange Trust Company; Dan- 
iel C. Mulloney, president Federal Trust Com- 
pany; Charles G. Bancroft, president Inter- 
national Trust Company; Geo. B. Watson, 
president Liberty Trust Company; Elmer A. 
Stevens, vice-president Massachusetts Trust 
Company; James R. Hooper, president New 
England Trust Company; Philip Stockton, 
president Old Colony Trust Company; James 
Solomont, president Hub Trust Company; 
Ashton L. Carr, vice-president State 
Street Trust Company. 
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Oldest Trust Company 
in Boston 





Capital $1,000,000 


i) Surplus and Profits over $2,750,000 


Trust Funds over $86,000,000 





JAMES R. HOOPER, PREGIDENT 
SEWALL E. SWALLOW, ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 
JOHN W. PILLSBURY, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
FREDERICK O. MORRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
CHARLES T. DUNHAM, ASSISTANT TREASURER 

AND ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
GEORGE H. BOYNTON, MANAGER SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


ROGER PIERCE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, VICE-PRESIDENT 
ORRIN C. HART, ViCcE-PRESIDENT 
EDWARD B. LADD, TREASURER 

Leo WM. HUEGLE, SEecRETARY 
ARTHUR F. THOMAS, TrRusST OFFicer 





MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 








WHO PAYS THE TAXES? 

“Between 1910 and 1920 the taxes paid by 
the people of Massachusetts increased five- 
fold,” says President George S. Mumford of 
the Commonwealth Trust Company of Bos- 
ton. “In 1910 the total paid by Massachusetts 
citizens in State taxes and to cities, towns, 
counties and to the Federal Government, 
amounted to $93,000,000. In 1920 these taxes 
reached a total of about $460,000,000. One 
reason why a direct sales tax is regarded 
with popular disfavor is because it is clear- 
ly intended to touch everybody’s pocket, while 
the present income taxes, in theory at least, 
reach only those best able to pay the cost 
of government. 

“How, then, is it supposed that our cor- 
porations and such citizens as pay taxes are 
able to contribute five times as much per 
year as they did ten years ago and still ap- 
pear to prosper. The answer is simple 
enough. A sales tax, although it be an in- 
direct one, is actually in force. If a direct 
sales tax were in force, it would result in the 
amount of the tax on each article being open- 
ly added to the regular selling price. If 
a pair of shoes selling for five dollars were 
subjected to a ten per cent. direct sales tax, 
the shopper would immediately find the price 





marked up to at least five dollars and fifty 
cents. But because this method of raising 
necessary revenue is unpopular, the maker 
of the shoes is subjected to an income tax 
and he accordingly increases the selling 
price of the pair of shoes to perhaps six 
dollars to enable him to meet the tax Dill. 
So the consumer pays the bill in the end 
and wonders why prices have gone up.” 


ASSOCIATED SAVINGS TRUST 
COMPANIES 

Mr. Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
was the leading speaker at the recent an- 
nual dinner of the Associated Savings Trust 
Companies of Massachusetts held at the 
Copley Plaza. After the dinner the officers 
were elected for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: 

President, Charles A. Barton of the Wor- 
cester Bank & Trust Company ; vice-president, 
Richard F. Churchill of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company, Boston; secretary and treas- 
urer, Paul B. Brown of the Malden Trust 
Company; executive committee, Horace A. 
Smith of the Gloucester Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company; G. M. J. Bates of the 
3oulevard Trust Company, Brookline. 





TRUST 


COMPANIES 


The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


The Leading Financial Institution 
in New England 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Special 


Representative in London 


Correspondence Solicited 





ACCEPTING TRUSTEESHIPS OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

Vice-President Arthur P. Day of the Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company, and _ its 
counsel, Lucius F. Robinson, recently ap- 
peared before a committee of the Connecticut 
Legislature in favor of Senate bill 290, which 
authorized amendment of the bank’s char- 
ter to widen the scope of its trust powers. 
The change was needed, it was said, in or- 
der to clarify the bank’s authority to accept 
trusteeships of school districts or other semi- 
municipal organizations, which is not now de- 
fined specifically in the existing charter. 

Bank Commissioner John B. Byrne fa- 
vored the bill, but ventured the opinion that 
it would be a good plan to broaden the gen- 
eral banking law to make this point clear for 
all trust companies. 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, Thomas Hunt of 
the law firm of Gaston, Snow, Saltonstall & 
Hunt was added to the board of directors. 

The United States Bank, Security Trust 
Company, and Fidelity Trust Company, all 
of Hartford, Conn., have been consolidated 
as the United States Security Trust Com- 
pany. 


THE WOMAN IN THE CASE 


(Contir from page 207) 

ferring to trust business is sent to the man, 
it can be sent to his home address where he 
can read it leisurely, away from the con- 
stant demands of business. His wife or 
daughter is very apt to see it also and he 
is much more likely to discuss it with his fam- 
ily if he reads it at home instead of the office. 

There was a time when women didn’t like 
to discuss life insurance with their husbands 
or think of it in connection with their fami- 
lies. Many people, men as well as women, 
have the same feeling about wills. But just 
as the insurance companies have managed to 
change the public’s attitude toward insur- 
ance, so can the banks, by the right kind of 
advertising and enough of it, educate fami- 
lies to think of will making and use of 
trust company service as being just as im- 
portant as they now consider life and fire 
insurance. oe & 

Judge George P. Flannery of the North- 
western Trust Company of St. Paul, Minn., 
has been made chairman of the board, and 
is succeeded as president by Edward P. 
Davis, heretofore vice-president. A. L. Al- 
ness was elected a director, completing the 
board of the company, which is owned by the 
James J. Hill heirs. 





TRUST 


Chicago 
Special Correspondence 
CO-OPERATION AMONG TRUST 
OFFICERS 

Preliminary steps have been taken to 
bring the trust officers of Chicago trust com- 
panies and banks into an organization simi- 
lar to the associations of trust officers es- 
tablished in New York, St. Louis and a num- 
ber of other cities. The purpose of the or- 
ganization will be purely for mutual inter- 
ests and to secure co-operation in trust de- 
partment methods and policies. One of the 
questions to receive early attention is that of 
securing a better understanding in the mat- 
ter of reasonable fees for various classes of 
trust service. Questions of taxation, of ef- 
fecting reciprocal arrangements with other 
States in the qualifying under trust appoint- 
ments and preventing trust 
going to Eastern States, will be discussed. 

Many of the problems confronting trust 
departments in Chicago are largely of a local 
nature and need to be considered from that 
standpoint. For example, owing to burden- 
some Illinois taxation a considerable volume 
of voluntary or living trust business is go- 
ing to Eastern cities where more favorable 
terms are possible. There are numerous oth- 
er difficulties surrounding the administra- 
tion of estates and execution of trusts which 
are peculiar to the operation of Illinois 
statutes, which call for intelligent discussion 
and co-operation. A local association of 
trust officers is regarded as one of the most 
direct ways to tackling these problems. 


business from 


NORTHERN TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT 

Directors of the Northern Trust Safe De- 
posit Company of Chicago have elected Ed- 
ward J. Phelps, president; Harold C. Smith, 
vice-president, and Oscar C. Landolf as vice- 
president. Mr. Phelps will also continue as 
treasurer and manager, and Mr. Landolf as 
assistant manager. Messrs. Phelps and Lan- 
dolf were also elected directors of the com- 
pany. 


Total deposits of all Chicago banks and 
trust companies aggregate $2,118,912,454, an 
increase of more than $111,000,000 over the 
previous call, of which the National banks 
accounted for about $25,000,000 of the gain. 
An impressive growth was shown in sav- 
ings deposits, which were $542,865.877, or 
$40,700,000 larger on December 29 than they 
were September 15. 


COMPANIES 


“Our Trust Service” 


It is the personality behind the 
service we offer in our Trust and 
Banking departments that has ob- 
tained Ss us the accounts of many 


banks and bankers throughout the 
country. 


When you can use the facilities 
of these departments, we shall be 
pleased to serve you. 


Chicago Trust Company 


Lucius Teter, President 


Trust Department Officers 


Williard F. Hopkins, Secretary 
William T. Anderson, Asst. Secretary 
Roy K. Thomas, Trust Officer 


ADDITION TO FIRST NATIONAL 
BUILDING 


An eighteen-story addition to the 
National Bank and the First Trust & 
ings Bank Building of Chicago will be erected 
in Clark street, just north of the present 
structure at Monroe street. It is expected 
to cost $3,000,000, and will be finished in 
eighteen months from the time work starts 
in the Spring. The new buildings will be 
occupied jointly by both banks. The general 
architecture of the present building will be 
followed in the addition which will be of 
granite up to the fourth floor and brick and 
terra cotta above that. soth buildings will 
be unified and the ground, banking and bal- 
econy floors will be cut through from Dear- 
born street to Clark street. The First Na- 
tional Bank will occupy all of the main 
floor and additional space on the second 
floor. The First Trust will occupy all of 
the ground floor. 


First 
Sav- 


Charles H. Lueck, James A. Low and oth- 
ers are organizing the Norwood Park Trust 
& Savings Bank at Norwood, Ill, to have 
eapital of $100,000. 
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FIRST 


CHICAGO 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Calls and correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 


ILLINOIS BANKERS INSURANCE 
COMMITTEE 

Messrs. Wirt Wright, Melvin A. Traylor, 
J. A. Catheart, J. E. Mitchell and M. A. 
Graettinger of the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion, have been appointed a committee to 
perfect plans for the organization of the 
Bankers Mutual Insurance Company, which 
was approved at the recent convention of 
the organization. Resolution to organize 
the mutual company came on the insurance 
committee’s report that burglary and holdup 
insurance rates had increased 400 per cent., 
without increased protection having been 
provided since 1919. 


CHICAGO CLEARING HOUSE ELECTIONS 


Oscar G. Foreman, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Foreman Brothers Bank- 
ing Company, was elected president of the 
Chicago Clearing House Association, suc- 
ceeding Solomon A. Smith, president of the 
Northern Trust Company. Albert W. Har- 
ris, chairman of the board of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, was elected vice- 
president, succeeding Mr. Foreman. The 
Clearing House committee was re-elected. 





PROGRESS OF ILLINOIS-MERCHANTS 
TRUST MERGER 

Plans are progressing for the physical 
merger of the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank and the Merchants Loan & Trust Com- 
pany on May Ist when the first half of the 
massive Illinois Merchants Bank Building 
will be ready for occupancy. To facilitate 
exchange of stock the capital of both insti- 
tutions has been increased $2,500,000 each, 
the new stock to be used to acquire the 
$5,000,000 stock of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, which will be trusteed for the 
stockholders of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company. Sterling B. Cramer, deputy gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank, was 
elected vice-president of the Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank at a recent directors’ meet- 
ing. beanies 

The Milwaukee-Irving State Bank of Chi- 
cago has been absorbed by the newly or- 
ganized Inland Trust & Savings Bank. John 
F. Smulski, president of the Northwestern 
Trust & Savings is chairman of the board. 

J. B. Forgan, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Ill, has been elected 
a director of the New York Central Railroad 
Company to succeed William Rockefeller, de- 
ceased. 
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Fletcher Savings and Crust Company 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Trusts - Commercial Banking « Savings 


EvANS WOOLLEN, President 
V ice-Presidents 
Hucu McK. LANDON HuGuH DOUGHERTY 
ALBERT E. METZGER VINSON CARTER 





KEYSTONE TRUST DOUBLES DEPOSITS 


Since Charles A. Koepke was elected pres- 
ident of the Keystone Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago the deposits of the bank 
have more than doubled from $561,988 to $1,- 
278,587. There are over 8,000 accounts on 
the books. The capital is $200,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $47,526. The of- 
ficers are: Louis W. Mack, chairman of the 
board; Charles A. Koespke, president; Maj. 
Wm. A. Swart, vice-president; Emil Herzog, 
vice-president and cashier; Lyle M. Schoe- 
neck, assistant cashier. 





HOME OF THE KEYSTONE TRusT & SAVINGS BANK 


An organization committee is taking sub- 
scriptions at $125 per share for stock in the 
new North Center Trust & Savings Bank 
to be located at 1940 Irving Park boulevard. 
The bank will have a capital of $100,000. 

The Russian-American Industrial Corpora- 
tion has made final arrangements for the 
immediate transmission of money to Russia, 
through the offices of the Amalgamated 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 





Capital one and a half millions 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 





CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 

Substantial gains are reported by the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois. The lat- 
est financial statement shows aggregate re- 
sources of $86,098,000 including time loans 


of $32,679,000; demand loans, $21,811,000; 
cash and sight exchange, $20,984,000; real 


estate loans, $2,146,000; U. S. securities, $1,- 
720,000 : and stocks, $5,597,000. De- 
posits total $74,767,000. The capital is $6,- 

$1,000,000 and undivided 


000,000 > surplus, 
with general reserve of 


bonds 


profits, $2,673,000, 
$1,000,000, 


CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
COUNCIL 

At a recent meeting of the Chicago 
Advertising Council, Mr. Carl A. 
Gode, advertising manager of the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company, 
was elected chairman of the Finan- 
cial Division. Mr. A. E. Bryson, pub- 
licity director of Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, was elected vice-chairman. 
Mr. Guy W. Cooke, assistant cashier 


of the First National Bank, Mr. 
W. J. Kelly, manager of the New 


susiness Department of the Chicago 
Trust Company, and Mr. A. T. Huiz- 
inga, manager of New Business De- 
partment of the Peoples Stock Yards 
State Bank, were direc- 


tors. 


chosen as 


The Villa Park Trust & Savings Bank is 
being organized at Villa Park, Ill. 


Net profits of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago for 1922 were $1,405,214 as com- 
pared with $14,505,116 in 1921, and $25,875.,- 
740 in 1920. 

The New York Trust Company has been 


appointed transfer agent for Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corporation capital stock. 
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facilities 








Where Business Concentrates 


St. Louis, the gateway and clearing house of a great 
fertile empire that is particularly her own, is enter- 
ing into a new era of 


Out-of-town banks will need now more than ever accu- 

rate and rapid banking service in such a trade 
and credit 
information from St. Louis will be valuable in your 
own trade-building efforts. 


National scone of Commerce in St. Louis, with 
ears’ experience, and capital, 


surplus 
and setts of over $15,000,000, 


can best serve 


your needs for a St. Louis banking connection. 


The NATIONAL BANK of COMMERCE 


in SAINT LOUIS 


JoHN G. Lonspa.e, President 


Bank Capital 
ES ee ee ee ee $6,000,000 
ce kw ee em aah 1.500,000 
Citizens Trust & Savings............... Awspense 200,000 
*Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings..... 5,000,000 
SEO DEOL AC NEO, co ccccccaveecrteseces 250,000 
i Cs ang caeenecnseetss vin 6,250,000 
ee ae 300,000 
Guarantee Trust & Savings..................... 300,000 
SS NE OE COREE, cn ce wewcvceveccccsues 3,000,000 
rr es cw cheese pamnaees os 800,000 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank.................. 5,000,000 
Lake View Trust & Savings.................-::. 500,000 
NG ROUND GE CIR, ccc ccevesccevcteree 200,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings...................- 400,000 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co............ce.0ee8: 5,000,000 
ee ee 750,000 
Northern Trust & Savings..............cccscee. 2,000,000 
Northwestern Trust & Savings.......... sees s 1,000000 
SE BT SIIB oc b ccc vec eveccvesen 1,000,000 
NE I A EID, sok. cca cwicwcvess cece 300,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings...................... 500,000 
Standard Trust & Savings....................5% 1,000,000 
CE IN ns sv cinccs cece dwsececes 2,500,000 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings...................-- 200,000 
ees a ec whee hs 2,000,000 
We Se DUNG Oe ROWING io ov cick coc ccecewnes 700,000 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings.................06. 400,000 


Undivided 
Profits, 
Dec. 29, 

1922 

$3,673,768 
907,112 
63,050 
8,427,510 
376,083 
189,911 
372,843 


— 


ow 
x 
x 
x 
to 
be 


431,034 
13,343,822 
627,037 
104,692 


2,461,422 
226,456 
,057,021 
579,438 
724,160 
460,218 
341,979 
842,942 
5,244,289 

150,442 
2 SS4.018 
258,369 
194,224 


voy 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 
Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., 


members Chicago Stock Exchange, 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Deposits 
Dec. 29, 
1922 

$67,154,010 
17,338,365 
2,246,950 
70,408,416 
6,624,274 
96,427,295 
4,229,932 
2,117,976 
34,919,612 
8,491,891 
127,720,485 
10,012,985 
1,369,769 
7,353,963 
81,643,802 
10,241,484 
51,367,362 
15,980,339 
15,587,798 
5,309,698 
7,870,201 
8,804,759 
42 385,863 
2.057.990 
44,042,892 
11,337,659 
6.574.030 


929 Rookery 


Book 


Value 


161 
160 
132 
235 
250 
357 
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Bid Asked 


185 190 
155 me 
105 125 
275 280 
280 ; 
465 470 
190 195 
200 210 
330 350 
275 280 
405 415 
260 ch 
120 125 
195 

405 415 
240 250 
350 

270 280 
220 , 
200 210 
300 305 
165 170 
420 

170 175 
320 330 
300 310 
275 


Chicago. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


ELIMINATING UNPROFITABLE 
ACCOUNTS 


A special Committee on Analysis of <Ac- 
counts, appointed by the Missouri Bankers 
Association, has devised a comparatively 
simple but effective system to enable banks 
and trust companies to determine whether 
an account is carried at a profit or a loss. 
The method of calculation is especially 
adapted to smaller banks which have no 
analysis departments. The committee points 
out that when an account shows a credit 
balance it is not conclusive evidence that it 
is profitable; or that the revenue obtained 
may not be sufficient to satisfy the expense 
of handling. The committee does not recom 
mend the promiscuous closing of accounts 
which do not appear satisfactory but directs 
attention to certain earmarks which call for 
close analysis, as for example, the customer, 
who: 


1. Deposits checks which require from one 
to four or more days for collection, and 
checks against the balance thus built up be- 
fore the proceeds are available. 

2. Requires the bank to keep cash on hand 
to meet his payroll needs. 


3. Receives from the bank expensive 
checkbooks—often printed for his individual 
use—or great numbers of payroll checks. 

+. Asks the bank to remain open after 
business hours and keep additional currency 
on hand to cash pay checks for his employees. 

5. Deposits currency and sends large 
checks out of town, thereby necessitating 
continual shipments of cash on the part of 
the bank to restore balances with correspon- 
dents or the Federal Reserve bank. 

6. Deposits numerous sight drafts on indi- 
viduals in other cities, which require sepa- 
rate mailing and incur considerable postage 
and stationery expense. 

7. Discounts his customers’ notes with the 
bank. 

8. Continually stops payment on _ his 
checks, laying the bank liable in case of in- 
advertence on the part of a bookkeeper. 


The system of analysis prepared by the 
committee is one that may be quite generally 
used in banks and trust companies, The main 
feature is a form showing book balance ver- 
sus float. Mr. Dale Graham of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis is 
chairman of the committee. 


ad 


LIQUIDATION PROCEEDING ON LIBERAL 
SCALE 

General business in the St. Louis district 
during the past thirty days fully maintained 
the position of strength to which it had 
worked during the closing months of 1922, 
and in many important instances gains were 
pushed still further, says the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis in its January sur- 
vey. Liquidation generally throughout the 
district is proceeding on a liberal scale, espe- 
cially in the South. 


WM. McC. MARTIN HEADS BETTER 
BUSINESS BUREAU 

St. Louis business men and bankers are 
taking energetic steps to. weed out fake pro- 
motions, fraud in advertising and business. 
Mr. William McC. Martin, chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of St 
Louis, has accepted the office of president of 
the Better Business Bureau, which is main- 
tained by the St. Louis Advertising Club. 
Scores of leading business men, bankers and 
professional men have been enlisted as active 
members. The newspapers have pledged their 
support and yarious publicity agencies will 
be employed to caution the people against 
the promoter, bad securities, misleading ad- 
vertising and swindlers in general. 


PROMOTIONS AT NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE 

Two new assistant cashiers have been 
elected at the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis, George H. Kleinschmidt and 
Henry Du R. Weigle. Both men entered the 
service of the bank in minor capacities, 
Kleinschmidt as a stenographer and Weigle 
as a messenger boy. Kleinschmidt is a na- 
tive St. Louisan and has been with the back 
sixteen years in the credit department. 
Weigle came to St. Louis from New Madrid, 
Mo., and was educated at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. He is in the discount department. 

The National Bank of Commerce has just 
closed its first Christmas Club, the promo- 
tion and advertising being of an intensive 
type. As a result, a total of more than 6,000 
depositors were secured. F. W. A. Vesper, 
president of the Vesper-Buick Automobile 
Company, and of the Chamber of Commerce, 
has been elected a director of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 


St. Louis, at the beginning of this year, is 
in the midst of one of the greatest periods of 
building activity since 1906, with 72 impor- 
tant projects at an estimated cost of $20,506,- 
900 under way. 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


ELECTED SECRETARY MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St. Louis, Mr. C. Hunt Turner, Jr., was 
elected secretary to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of James E. Brock. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Turner to this important posi- 
tion is a tribute to his many years of faith- 
ful and efficient service with the company. 
Mr. Turner has a wide acquaintance in bank- 
ing and trust company circles and was espe- 
cially experienced in foreign exchange mat- 
ters as well as in the handling of securities. 
He is the son of the late Charles H. Turner, 
who was prominent in local real estate cir- 
cles. He was educated at Smith Academy in 
St. Louis and St. Paul’s School at Concord, 
N. H., and also graduated from Harvard. 





C. Hunt Turner, JR. 


who has been elected Secretary of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. James E. Brock. 





A. H. S. POST, President 





He entered the employ of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company as a clerk and in 1906 
he became assistant secretary. He had charge 
of securities and of the foreign exchange 
department. Mr. Turner is well qualified to 
follow in the footsteps of his late predeces- 
sor, Mr. Brock, who held the position of sec- 
retary since 1902. 


THE PROOF OF “MERCANTILE SERVICE” 

A recent compilation made by one of the 
statisticians of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis showed that the patrons 
of that institution constitute more than one- 
eighth of the population of the city. The 
number of patrons exceeds 100,000 while the 
population of St. Louis in 1920 was 772,897. 
In one day recently 22,236 persons entered 
the doors of the company. The growth of 
the Mercantile has been such as to con- 
stantly call for increased working space al- 
though the present building covers half a 
city block and is said to be the largest indi- 
vidual bank building in the United States, 
The growth of deposits has likewise been re- 
markable. Toward the close of the last year 
deposits aggregated $50,542,000. as compared 
with $38,803,000 in November, 1918, and $26,- 
$24,000 in November, 1914. 


An inventory of the estate of Walker Hill, 
executive manager of the First National 
sank, who died in New York City October 
6th, was filed in the Probate Court recently. 
The total value of the estate is $106,752.50. 
sy the terms of the will Hill left his estate 
to his wife. 

Alfred Fairbank has been elected vice- 
president of the First National Company. 
Harley A. Watson was made bond officer and 
Walter Schnepel, assistant treasurer. 

The North St. Louis Savings and Trust 
Company has become a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY’S 
“GET AHEAD CLUB” 

Among the numerous Christmas and Sav- 
ings Club plans employed by St. Louis banks 
this year, the New Year Get-Ahead Club at 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company stands 
out as something distinctive. Nearly four 
thousand members have been enrolled, each 
committing himself to a program calling for 
fifty weekly deposits. An attractive pass- 
book is issued to each member. 

The success of the Get-Ahead Club at this 
St. Louis institution brings up the thought 
that Christmas Clubs perhaps owe their 
popularity as much to the timeliness of their 
start as to the spend-it-next-Christmas idea. 
As the old year closes, every person begins 
to plan for better things during the New 
Year—for a better bank account in particu- 
lar. The Get-Ahead Club membership was 
obtained without the alluring appeals of 
“money to spend next Christmas.” Rather, 
the pleasure of saving and having money 
was pictured. 

After all, the justification for banking 
clubs, from the viewpoint of the banks and 
the public, is that they foster lasting habits 
of thrift. It seems that a person who makes 
fifty weekly deposits in a “New Year Get- 
Ahead Club” is a better prospect for a regu- 
lar savings account than a person twho 
makes similar payments in a “Christmas 
Club.” There is much in a name when the 
name carries a definite suggestion. 


An increase of $60,849,171 in deposits in 
banks and trust companies affiliated with the 
St. Louis Clearing House Association for 
1922, as compared with 1921, is shown in the 
annual report of the Clearing House Ass'n. 

Edward Whitaker, president of the Boat- 
men’s Bank, has been re-elected president of 
the St. Louis Clearing House Association. 
J. L. Johnston, president of the Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Company, was re-elected vice- 
president. 


HEADS TRUST DEPARTMENT OF UNION 
TRUST OF ROCHESTER 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 

tors of the Union Trust Company of Roches- 
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Coffee in wharf sheds after unloading 


New Orleans 


V 
Coffee 


New Orleans, the second coffee port 
of the United States, imports annually 
2,750,000 bags of coffee, or 35 per cent 
of the total movement—enough to fur- 
nish 400 cups of good coffee to every 
family in the nation. 


Our Foreign Trade Department is 
especially equipped to finance the im- 
portation and forwarding of coffee. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 





ter, N. Y., at which the bank’s officers for the 
year were designated, Charles H. Moore was 
elected vice-president in charge of the trust 
department. For a number of years before 
his affiliation with the Rochester institution, 
Mr. Moore was identified with trust activi- 
ties and bank development work. At the 
Philadelphia convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, an exhibit by a Spokane 
trust company, for which Mr. Moore was 
then publicity manager, received one of the 
three awards made in a country-wide compe- 
tition by banks. 

Subsequently Mr. Moore served as chief 
of staff in the editorial departments of finan- 
cial publicity organizations in St. Paul and 

New York. 





CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


NN IS Oe 5a 6 ww wel cower a ete 
Liberty Central Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co. 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co eee 
North St. Louis Savings and Trust . ee 
Southside Trust Co 


Surplus and 


Capital Profits Deposits 
Dec. 29, Dec. 29, 
1922 1922 

1,000,000.00 $390,265.56 $13,571,495.63 
3,000,000.00 1,232,930.70 35,084,503.26 
3,000,000.00 7,472,047.88 50,647,132.66 
3,000,000.00 5,368,630.10 31,515,997.14 
100,000.00 55,176.23 2,489,135.10 
200,000.00 70,448.47 2,949,562.81 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


BANK EXPANSION IN PITTSBURGH 

Trust companies show the largest ratio of 
gain in deposits of any class of banking in- 
stitution in Pittsburgh. Combining the Na- 
tional banks, trust companies and State 
banks the deposits aggregate $775,587,197 
with resources getting very close to the bil- 
lion mark. During the past year trust com- 
panies increased their deposits by $54,415,- 
000; National banks, $51,372,000 and State 
banks, $6,074,000. The total gain of all 
classes in deposits amounted to $112,000,000. 
Surplus and undivided profits of both the 
National and State institutions amount to 
$115.689.000, an increase of $5,259,000. The 
trust companies distributed $3,700,424 in 
dividends; National banks, $2,761,000, and 
State banks, $402,724. 





UNION TRUST CO. OF PITTSBURGH 

The trust department activities of the 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh encom- 
pass a great volume of business. Trust 
funds aggregate $158,352.658, embracing a 
number of large estates and trusts of a pri- 
vate as well as of a public nature. In the 
corporate trust field the Union Trust Com- 
pany acts as trustee under mortgages hav- 
ing value of $425,408,000, with securities held 
thereunder amounting to $67,198,000. As 
transfer agent and registrar the company 
handles securities with par value of $849,- 
725,000. The sum of $2,500,000 was recently 
added to surplus making total capital and 
surplus, $41,500,000. Resources aggregate 
$181,381,000 and deposits $132,354,000. 

H. C. MeCaughan has been elected an as- 
sistant treasurer of the Union Trust Com- 
pany. 


FIDELITY TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 

The Fidelity Title & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, which recently transferred $1,- 
000,000 from undivided profits to surplus, 
making the latter $4,000,000, reports excel- 
lent progress in all departments. Resources 
total $21,595,000, with deposits of $14,157,- 
288. The capital is $2,000,000 and after 
building up surplus to $4,000,000 there re- 
main undivided profits-of $1,211,470. It is 
in the trust department, however, that the 
Fidelity has scored the most notable gains 
with trust funds aggregating $104,708,000, 
exclusive of corporate trusts. At the annual 
organization of the board of directors the 
Fidelity Title and Trust Company, Charles 


Pittsburgh 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST CO. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


Acts in all trust capacities 
Trust accounts managed 
aggregate more than 


$100,000,000 


Capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $6,700,000. 
Handles checking accounts 
of corporations, firms and 
individuals. 





L. Snowden was elected director of the com- 
pany. J. Stuart Brown was elected senior 
vice-president. 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

The Peoples Savings and Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh announces the opening of a 
branch of its bond department, at the East 
End Savings and Trust Company Building, 
East Liberty. William P. Burrows is in 
charge. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., Sidney B. 
Congdon was elected vice-president in charge 
of its credit division. 

Howard E. Reed of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh spoke to the students of 
the School of Economics of the University of 
Pittsburgh recently on “Banking—Yesterday 
and Today !” 

The Potter Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, as has been its custom for 21 
years, has issued its legal directory for free 
distribution. 

Fred T. Loeffler, of the William Penn Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, has been elected 
a vice-president, and Edward L. Jones, who 
has been assistant secretary, has been ad- 
vanced to secretary. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


CORNER STONE LAID FOR UNION TRUST 
BUILDING 

With skeleton beams already piercing the 
sky the massive new 20-story Union Trust 
Company Building of Cleveland is being 
pushed to completion according to schedule. 
On Wednesday, January 4th, a group of offi- 
cers, directors and others assembled at the 
new building site to witness the ceremony 
of the laying of the corner stone conducted 
by President J. R. Nutt. In his brief ad 
dress President Nutt characterized the new 


building as “a tangible expression of the 


bank’s faith in the future of Cleveland’s in 
dustrial and economic life—a lasting monu- 
ment to the success of the past and faith in 
Cleveland's future.” 

Interesting documents of historical value 
and other records were placed in the corne! 
These included the first 
and current financial statements of the Union 
Trust Company: savings pass book used by 


stone receptacle. 


the bank: a series of advertisements; cur 
rent publications of the Union Trust Com 
pany including its business magazine, “Trade 
Winds;” photographs of Union Trust offi- 
cers; the current broadcasting schedule of 
the Union Trust Radio Station, WJAX; 
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issues of the house organ, “The Teller; cop- 
ies of local newspapers; a photographic his 
tory of the progress of the new building; an- 
nual report of last meeting; motion picture 
film showing demolition of the old building 
on the Union Trust site and copy of Mr. 
Nutt’s remarks. 

Those who attended the corner stone lay- 
ing ceremony by President Nutt included: 
George A. Coulton, senior vice-president; 
J. R. Kraus, W. M. Baldwin, C. L. Bradley, 
G. S. Russell, A. B. Marshall, H. E. Hills, 
R. C. Hyatt, C. E. Farnsworth, E. E. Cres 
well, George P. Steele, E. V. Hale, F. D. 
Williams, F. J. Woodworth, J. P. Harris, 
A. H. Scoville, George N. Sherwin, H. D. 
Messick, G. P. Koelliker, Allard Smith, O. M. 
Stafford, P. J. Slach, J. C. Sanders, L. H. 
Fisher and G. D. MeGwinn, vice-presidents; 
R. S. Crawford, secretary; R. H. Sharpe, 
C. B. Anderson, P. T. Harrold, L. J. Hajek, 
assistant vice-presidents; W. C. Saunders, 
treasurer ; Weckerling and H. B. 
Chappell, assistant treasurers, and W. J. 
O'Neill, trust officer. 

Nathan G. Richman, vice-president of the 
Richman Bros. Clothing Company, was 
elected a director of the Union Trust Com- 
pahy at the annual meeting while changes in 
the trust department were announced as 
follows: E. L. Colegrove was elected assist- 
ant trust officer: J. P. Hance, assistant vice- 


George 





PRESIDENT J. R. Nutt oF THE Unton Trust Company oF CLEVELAND, LAYING THE CORNER 
STONE OF THE MASSIVE NEW 22-STORY BUILDING IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION FOR THE UNION 
Trust COMPANY 
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president; R. T. Crew and W. A. 
sistant secretaries. 

The December 29th statement shows total 
resources of $266,629,000; deposits, $223,747,- 
000; capital, $22,250,000; surplus, $11,125,- 
000; undivided profits, $552,436. 


Hiles, as- 





CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY GAINS 

Constant expansion is the watchword at 
the Cleveland Trust Company. During the 
past year there was an increase of $51,000,- 
000 in deposits of which $40,000,000 was rep- 
resented by the absorption of the business of 
the Lake Shore Bank and Trust Company 
and the Garfield Savings Bank with 125,573 
new accounts. On June ist there is sched- 
uled to be opened the fifty-third branch of 
the Cleveland Trust Company to be located 
at Lee and Tullamore Roads, Cleveland 
Heights. This additional branch will give 
the Cleveland Trust Company the distinc- 
tion of having a larger number of branch 
offices than maintained by any other bank 
in the country within any one city. All the 
new banks are in line with the company’s 
pioneer policy established 25 years ago to 
take the bank to the people. These offices 
are not branches in the usual sense of the 
word, each being fully equipped and func- 
tioning with complete facilities. 








COMPANIES 


Changes announced recently include the 
appointment of J. P. Gundry as manager of 
the Euclid-79th office; N. C. 


Hascall as as- 
sistant manager of the St. Clair-E. 138th 
office; Acting Manager Paul Harasta in 
charge of the Lorain-W. 47th office; J. C. 


Parch as assistant 
57th office. 

The latest financial statement of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company shows aggregate assets 
of $174,207,000; deposits, $158,698,000; capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits, $14,012,- 
000. The latest “booster campaign” of the 
employees for new accounts netted a total 
of $3,629,000. 


manager of the Euclid- 


The merger of the Lorain County Savings 
& Trust Company and the First National 
Bank of Elyria, O., has became effective. 
The enlarged institution has retained the 
name Lorain County Savings & Trust Co. 

Consolidation of the First-Second National 
Bank and the People’s Savings and Trust 
Company of Akron, O., with combined re- 
sources of $26,666,000, has been ratified by 
the stockholders. The new bank will be 
known as the First Trust and Savings Co. 

The new home of the Commercial Savings 
Bank & Trust Company of Toledo, a _ five- 


story fireproof building, was opened recently. 








PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 









MINIMIZING TAXES 


By JOHN H. SEARS 


General Counsel, Corporation Trust Co., New York City. 
Author of “Sears on Trust Estates,” “Trust Company Law,” “Missouri Corporations,” etc. 


CLEAR — PRACTICAL — LAWFUL — EFFECTIVE 


A PILOT BOOK, frankly discussing Tax Saving Methods and leading directly 


to all Tax Systems, State and Federal. 


The purpose of this book is, FIRST: to point out fundamental differences be- 
tween methods of avoiding or reducing taxes which may safely be regarded as 
effective and lawful, as distinguished from forbidden evasion, and SECOND: to 
furnish synopses of all tax systems, State and Federal, showing requirements for 
Assessments, Returns, Rates, Exemptions, Deductions, Collections, Penalties, etc. 

Mr. Sears’ book is divided into two parts. Chapter | is devoted to a general 
discussion of Tax Saving Methods; Chapter 2, Selection of Form of Business Organi- 
zation—Corporations—TI rust Estates——Partnerships, etc.; Chapter 3, Outline and 
Ways of Minimizing Corporate Taxes; Chapter 4, Outline and Ways of Minimizing 
Trust Estate Taxes; Chapter 5, Outline and Ways of Minimizing Partnership Taxes; 


Chapter 6, Outline and Ways of Minimizing Individual Taxes. 


Part Two presents 


a synopsis of Tax Laws of the Federal Government and of each State, Alabama to 


Wyoming. 


Address: 


Price, $8.00, postage prepaid. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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MR. HOUSE ELECTED PRESIDENT CLEVE- 
LAND CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


J. Arthur House, president of the Guard- 
ian Savings and Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, was elected president of the Cleveland 
Clearing House Association at the annual 
election, February 6th. Other officers chos- 
en were: Vice-president, C. E. Sullivan, the 
Central National Bank Savings and Trust 
Company ; secretary, C. A. Kelsey ; treasurer, 
A. F. Himel, the Pearl Street Savings and 
Trust Company. Mr. House was vice-presi- 
dent of the local Clearing House for two 
years before his election to the presidency. 

Mr. Kelsey, secretary, reported the follow- 
ing statistics covering operations of the 
Cleveland Association: Total clearings, 1921, 
$4,666,948,127; 1922, $4,646,445,.330. Total 
bank debits or checks written against indi- 
vidual accounts in banks, 1921, $6,408,450,- 
660; 1922, $6,608,780,799. Total bank trans- 
actions, including charges against individ- 
uals and banks, 1921, $14,118.359,809 ; 1922, 
$14,145,.749,297. 





J. ArrHuUR House 


Mr. E. 8S. Griffiths, president of the Cleve- 
land Machine and Manufacturing Company, 
the Buckeye Engine Company of Salem, 
Ohio, and the Victor Oil Company, and direc- 
tor in other corporations was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Guardian 


Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, Feb- 
ruary 7th. He is a well known business 
man of the Cleveland district and makes a 
splendid addition to the group of able men 
directing the policies of the Guardian. 





R. A. Bishop has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Central National Bank Savings 
& Trust Company of Cleveland. J. B. Holen- 
den was appointed trust officer. 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 

“The Guardian Way” proved to be very 
popular during the past year judging from 
the record made by the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company of Cleveland. How rap- 
idly this institution has grown may be gath- 
ered from a few comparative figures. 
Twenty-two years ago the deposits were 
about $3,500,000. In 1916 they amounted to 
$33,081,000. Four years later they had dou- 
bled to $68,701,000 and last December the 
aggregate was $92,663,000, an increase of 
$24,388,000 during 1922. For twenty years 
the Guardian was under the presidency of 
Mr. H. P. MelIntosh who became chairman 
of the board in 1917 and was succeeded to 
the presidency by the present encumbent, 
Mr. J. Arthur House. Both men are widely 
and favorably known in trust company cir- 
cles, having occupied the position of presi- 
dent of the Trust Company Division, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


Stockholders of the First Trust & Savings 
Bank of Canton, Ohio, formally ratified the 
action of directors favorable to purchase of 
the Crystal Park Bank. 


DRIVE FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 

The North American Savings Banks of 
Cleveland, closed a three weeks’ drive for 
new business January 19th, with 1,750 new 
accounts and a total of $270,000 in initial 
deposits. Although one of the smaller banks 
of Cleveland and located far from the center 
of business, the bank has made a record in 
this contest. Officers and employees were 
grouped in two competing teams, and that 
led by J. Breskvar won the contest. 

At the end of the campaign directors and 
the bank staff held a dinner to celebrate the 
victory. Speakers were Dr. J. M. Seliskar, 
president; F. Paulin and J. Breskvar, vice- 
presidents; F. M. Jakin, secretary-treasurer, 
A. R. Fraser and P. C. Berg, vice-presidents 
of The Guardian Savings & Trust Company. 
The New Business Department of The Guar- 
dian co-operated with the North American 
Savings Bank in setting up the campaign. 
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THE COURTS AND THE TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The so-called “gypsum case” decision 
which, with the Lockwood report, has again 
brought forward the question of trade as- 
sociation regulation, is “neither an empty 
gesture nor a Magna Charta for American 
business,” declares the Bank of America, 
New York, in a review of the confused sit- 
uation in the trade association field. In a 
pamphlet which makes available the com- 
plete text of the Knox decision, the Bank of 
America publishes a full history of trade as- 
sociation conditions and proposed construc- 
tive measures. 

“This decision means neither the doom of 
the trade association nor the virtual repeal 
of the anti-trust laws,” says the bank. “It 
means neither that business is being regu- 
lated and pestered to exhaustion nor that 
flagrant commercial crime is to go unpun- 
ished. The volume of interpretation, rein- 
terpretation and wmisinterpretation which 
this decision has received proves the im- 
portance of the whole subject of trade asso- 
ciations rather than the importance of the 
decision in itself. In reality the decision 
is important more for what will follow it and 
for the spirit in which it is given than for 
what it says. 

“The gypsum decision is significant be- 
cause it is the first public admission in legal 
form by the United States Department of 
Justice that trade associations may lawfully 
exist and carry on certain activities. But 
while it lists some of the types of work which 
a trade association may undertake, it is 
silent on some very important activities 
about which many associations really need 
legal guidance. 

“The decision, however, has undoubtedly 
a desirable educational value because it tends 
to remove the impression made on a large 
proportion of the public that all trade asso- 
ciations were operated to raise prices and 
earry on other activities against the public 
interest. And while it clarifies to some ex- 
tent the Department of Justice’s interpreta- 
tion of the anti-trust laws, it may also per- 
haps help to erystallize publie pinion in fa- 
vor of an amendment clarifying the laws 
themselves. 

“What is most to be desired now is some 
method and machinery which would avoid the 
expensive and prolonged series of test cases 
involved in the ‘try it and see’ basis of devel- 
oping trade associations. There is an urgent 
need for some comparatively simple provi- 
sion to enable an association to state ex- 





actly what it desires to do and receive 
quickly stable authority to engage in all ac- 
tivities decided upon as legal. There would, 
of course, always remain points upon which 
judicial interpretation would be felt to be 
necessary. 

“From the broadest viewpoint there are 
but two essentials in the whole problem of 
trade associations. These are: The public 
must be protected from excessive prices and 
other dangers which may arise from illegal 
agreements and other practices restraining 
or artificially manipulating trade—and_ in- 
dustries must be given full freedom, consist- 
ent with the public welfare to organize 
themselves on an intelligent basis of facts 
and scientific technique, to promete their 
causes and to improve their services to the 
public.” 


BANKING EXPANSION IN LOUISIANA 

sanking resources in the State of Louisi- 
ana have never been developed to a higher 
point than at the present time, according io 
the Commissioner of State Banks, J. 8S. 
Brock. His annual report presents a statis- 
tical comparison of the financial condition 
of the State banks and trust companies cov- 
ering the period from December, 1919, to the 
close of 1922. Total deposits of all trust com- 
panies, State banks and savings banks 
amounted at the close of last year to $306,- 
020,164, which is an increase of $54,095,000 
over December 31, 1921. Savings deposits 
show a net gain of $14,535,562 over the close 
of 1919. 

Resources of Louisiana banks and trust 
companies aggregate $364,.863,000, an increase 
of $32,000,000 during 1922. Capital stock 
has increased since 1919 from $18,991,000 to 
$23,227,000; surplus and undivided profits 
from $13,309,000 to $16,244,000. <A striking 
feature of the comparative table is the sub- 
stantial reduction in the item of borrowed 
money under the heading of bills payable 
and rediscounts which decreased since 1919 
from $20,697,000 to $5,247,000. 


An increase of $600,000 in the capital stock 
of the Citizens’ Trust & Savings Bank, of 
Columbus, Ohio, making the total $1,500,000, 
was recently announced. 

H. E. Freeman has been elected president 
of the American Trust and Savings Bank of 
Springfield, O. 

The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent of 
the common and preferred stock of the 
Whiteland Manufacturing Corporation, Long 
Island City. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


FRANK J. KLAuseEr, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
Harry A. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
CLAuDE A. CAMPBELL, Assistant Treasurer 

J. H. LOcHBIHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

Joun LanpGrar, Assistant Treasurer 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H. Horr, Secretary 
Ernest W. DAvis, Treasurer 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Secretary 


Baltimore 


Special Correspondence 


SOUND TRUST COMPANY PRINCIPLES 
The Mercantile 
pany of 


Trust and Deposit Com- 
Baltimore, founded in 1884, and 
having capital of $1,500,000 and surplus of 
$5,500,000, has set forth these three guiding 
principles of service: 

1. To keep in close touch with the affairs 
of each individual customer and to make 
every effort to anticipate his wishes so that 
he may feel confident that any business en- 
trusted to the company will be managed as 
efficiently as though he were handling it him- 
self. 

2. To thoroughly 
little in advance of, 
vation in the 
view the 


kee) abreast of, or a 
every progressive inno 
banking having in 
establishment of co-ordinate de- 
partments governed by one general policy, 
wherein a customer may conduct any and 
all kinds of banking and investment trans- 
actions. 


business, 


3. To always give its depositors such re 
turns on their money, entrusted to its care, 
as is with high standards of se- 
curity; its ample reserves being so treated 
as to be of an essential liquid character and 
of the utmost security. 


consistent 


Among the various departments conducted 
by the company is the Liberty bond depart- 
ment, which last year handled in excess of 
50,000 transactions. The par value of bonds 
handled by this department $250,- 
000.000. 


exceeds 


MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 
At the annual meeting of the Maryland 
Trust Company of Baltimore Frank Novak, 
a real estate man, and Jervis Spencer, Jr., 
vice-president and treasurer of the company, 
were added to the board. The annual re- 





port of President Zimmerman showed that 
after payment of taxes, expenses and ail 


other charges and the dividend of 7 per cent. 
there remained a balance of $58,000 which 
was carried to the undivided profits account. 


CLEARING HOUSE REPRESENTATION 
FOR TRUST COMPANIES 

At the annual meeting of the Baltimore 
Clearing House Association the eight State 
banks and trust companies which joined last 
summer were representation on both 
the executive committee and the exchange 
committee. A. H. S. Post, president of the 
Mereantile Trust & Deposit Company and 
William C. Page, president of the Calvert 
Bank, were added to the executive committee 
while Louis S. Zimmerman, president of the 
Maryland Trust Company, was added to the 


given 


exchange committee. Phillips Lee Golds- 
borough, president of the National Union 
Bank, was also added to the latter com- 


mittee. 


GENESEE VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 

The Genesee Valley Trust Company of 
Rochester, New York has reorganized its 
executive staff and new directors have been 
added to the board. William J. Simpson is 
now president of the institution and Bradley 
W. Fenn is chairman of the board. New 
rectors named to manage the institutign ime 
clude: Innis P. Allen, Morris Knapp, George 
H. Clark, Ernest C. Whitbeck, George C. 
Buell, W. Dewey Crittenden, James Moore, 
Charles M. Thomas and Thomas J. Northway. 

Edward F. Barrett, formerly an assist- 
ant cashier of the National City Bank of 
New York, has been appointed an assistant 
vice-president, and George W. 
Paul L. Kiernan have 
cashiers. 


Lamm and 


been made assistant 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
“PROSPERITY STRIDES” AT LOS 
ANGELES 
Apparently unaffected by political and eco- 
nomic uncertainties either in this country or 
across the seas, Los Angeles pushes ahead to 
new objectives. In point of building activity 
Los Angeles outranked all other cities ex- 
cept New York and Chicago. Bank clearings 
were nearly one billion over the previous 
year. Harbor statistics, post office receipts, 
trade and other indices all tell the same 
story of record growth. Deposits of the 24 
National and State banks increased 31 per 
cent. during 1922. At the close of the past 
year the trust companies and State banks 
had aggregate deposits of $460,983,000, an 
increase of over $125,000,000, which included 
the business absorbed by the Pacific South- 
west Trust and Savings Bank. The National 
banks closed the year with deposits of $199,- 

436,000, an increase of $34,000,000. 

The largest deposits are shown by the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank with a total 
of $162,957,000, a gain of $23,000,000 for the 
year. Next comes the Pacific Southwest 
Trust and Savings Bank with $120,133,000, a 
gain of $54,000,000. The third largest de- 
posit line is reported by the First National 
with $72,744,000, an increase of $13,000,000. 
Among other trust companies which make 
excellent showing are the Hellman Commer- 
cial with $50,000,000 deposits; the Citizens 
Trust & Savings with $27,780,000; Union 
Sank and Trust Company with $11,032,000. 


ADDITIONS FOR FIRST NATIONAL 
PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST GROUP 

Following numerous acquisitions during 
the past year the First National Bank and 
the Pacific Southwest Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles started the new year 
with five new units. These are the Ocean 
Park Bank, with branches at Venice and 
Santa Monica, the San Fernando National 
Bank and the Community Bank of Whittier. 
Through the method of decentralized control, 
these banks will remain independent units, 
with the same officers, directors, stockhold- 
ers and employees. After the merger they 
will be known as the Ocean Park Branch, 
the Venice Branch, the Santa Monica 
Branch, the San Fernando Branch and the 
Community Branch, Whittier, of the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank. 

None of the transactions entailed an out- 
right purchase of stock. The stockholders of 
each of the banks, through an exchange of 


shares in The First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank and the First Securities Com- 
pany, become co-partners in the entire busi- 
ness of the First National Pacific-South- 
west group. Through the merger agreements 
there will be in each case continued, local 
control. The benefit to the communities rep- 
resented by the merging banks will be felt 
through the added capital placed at their 
disposal. 

Under the statement of condition of Sep- 
tember 15st last, the aggregate resources of 
The First National Bank of Los Angeles, the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank and 
the First Securities Company, were in ex- 
cess of $200,000,000. Under the same eall 
for statements the Ocean Park Bank with 
its branches in Venice and Santa Monica, 
showed resources of $5,174,087.05; the San 
Fernando National Bank, $883,448.98, and 
the Community Bank of Whittier, $903,- 
180.83. 


SECURITY TRUST OF LOS ANGELES 

The Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles has reprinted in booklet form a 
series of illustrated newspaper advertise- 
ments which it had been publishing recently 
in southern California newspapers. The ad- 
vertisements are about twelve by four inches 
and each earries a striking illustration in 
black and white at the top. The text matter 
covers a wide variety of topics dealing with 
the multifarious services which the bank is 
able to render clients. The savings feature 
is strongly emphasized. The bank also dwells 
on the fact that although it has 230,000 de- 
positors and total resources of over $165,000, 
000, it is not too big to give personal atten- 
tion to each of its clients. The bank styles 
itself “A Monument to Thrift.” The Security 
Trust is the depository for 46 per cent. of 
all the savings on deposits in Los Angeles 
banks. 


UNION BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
LOS ANGELES 

An increase of over 50 per cent. in de- 
posits was recorded by the Union Bank and 
Trust Company of Los Angeles during the 
past year. Growth in all departments was 
shown in the annual report submitted by 
President Ben R. Meyer to the shareholders. 
Early in 1922 the company took possession 
of its new modern ten-story building. De- 
posits now aggregate $11,000,000 as compared 
with $7,000,000 at the beginning of last year. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders all 
directors were re-elected and at the annual 
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TRUST 
meeting of the board the entire executive 
personnel was also re-elected. The board of 
directors consists of the following: Alfred J. 
sayer, president, Bayer-Rotgeb Company; 
Sam Behrendt, president, The Behrendt-Levy 


Company Inc.; Dr. G. del Amo, capitalist; 
I. Eisner, president, The Sun Drug Com- 


pany; Milton E. Getz, vice-president, Union 
Bank & Trust Company; A. L. Lathrop, trust 
officer and secretary, Union Bank & Trust 
Company; Herman Levi, president, Capitol 
Milling Company; J. C. Lipman, vice-presi- 
dent, Union Bank & Trust Company; Henry 
W. Louis, secretary-treasurer, 
Louis Company; A. B. Macbeth, vice-presi 
dent and general manager, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company; Ben R. Meyer, presi- 
dent, Union Bank & Trust Company; Alex- 
ander Meyer, capitalist; John Milner, assis- 
tant manager and secretary, Llewellyn Iron 
Works; Donald O’Melveny, vice-president, 


3rownstein- 


Ek. H. Rollins & Sons; John Treanor, vice- 
president and manager, Riverside Portland 


Cement Company. 

The official staff of the Union Bank com- 
prises the following: Ben R. Meyer, presi- 
dent; Milton E. Getz, vice-president; J. C. 
Lipman, vice-president and cashier; A. L. 
Lathrop, trust officer and secretary; J. W. 
Lewis, assistant cashier; P. E. Neuschaefer, 
assistant cashier; A. M. Becker, assistant 
cashier; W. C. Neary, assistant cashier; Don 
R. Cameron, assistant trust officer; J. E. 8. 
McCurdy, manager bond department. 


CITIZENS TRUST OF LOS ANGELES 

The Seventh and Alvarado branch of the 
Citizen Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles opened recently ‘in a new building. 
George T. Stainback is manager of the new 
branch, which constitutes the thirteenth to 
be established outside of the downtown dis- 
trict. 

Formal announcement of the opening of a 
bond department was recently made by the 
Citizens’ Trust. Headquarters of the new 
department have been established in the 
head office on Hill street and a general in- 
vestment banking business will be conducted. 
H. C. Harding, formerly Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, has been placed in charge and 
will be assisted by Agnew F. Field, a former 
New York bond man. 


AUGMENTED FACILITIES FOR SPOKANE 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


For the third time within twelve years 
the growth of the Old National Bank and 
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the affiliated Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, Washington, has made it necessary to 
increase banking quarters and new equip- 
ment. These additions were recently com- 
pleted with the opening of a new safe de- 
posit department in the basement which em- 
braces all the latest approved devices and 
safeguards in safe deposit and vault equip- 
ment. These affiliated institutions operate 
under one roof wherein are provided the 
following services: commercial banking, sav- 
ings and certificates, collections and escrows, 
exchange and money orders, trusts and es- 
tates, bonds and investments, insurance and 
surety bonds, mortgage loans, property man- 
agement and safe deposit vaults. The new 
safe deposit department and other altera 
tions represented an outlay of $150,000. 

There has been a complete rearrangements 
of the banking lobby. The Old National de- 
partments now occupy all the trust company 
area downstairs, the trust company quar- 
ters having been transferred to the eastern 
part of the mezzanine. Seven additional tell- 
ers’ cages have been installed making 3 
tellers’ windows in all. 

At the recent annual meeting and banquet 
of officers and employees of the two institu- 
tions, an innovation was introduced in the 
form of service pins for officers or employees 
who have been with either of the institutions 


for five years. The idea originated with 
W. J. Kommers, president of the Union 
Trust Company. For each additional five 


years of service an additional service pin is 
presented. Those in service for 25 years re- 
ceive a gold pin with diamond star. Mr. 
Kommers pinned a four-star pin on D. W. 
Twohy, chairman of the board, who has been 
with the institution 20 years, as have Mr. 
Kommers and Frank C. Paine. Mr. Twohy 
pinned the first diamond pin on W. D. Vin- 
cent, president, who has been with the bank 
31 years. 


New investment offerings in Great Britain 
during the year 1922 amounted to £235,- 
668,550 and exceeded the previous year’s of- 
ferings by about £20,000,000, according to 
the English Information Service of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York. Almost 
half of the total amount comprised securi- 
ties issued by governments, including colo- 
nial and foreign governments, municipalities 
and public boards. 

W. M. Rice has been elected vice-president 
of the Houston Land & Trust Company of 
Houston, Texas. 

J. C. Conway, secretary of the Southern 
Trust Company of Little Rock, Ark., has been 
made an active vice-president. 
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Important Announcement 


An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The New Fifth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


9 
FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 


H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $6.75 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


HIS Book is indisputably recog- 

| nized as the Standard and Lead- 

ing Authority on the Functions 

and Organization of a Modern Trust 

Company, embracing every phase and 

latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 


Comprising over 550 pages, the new 


Fifth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.75 (check or money order) for which kindly 


send me copy of the new Fifth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” 


may send me copy on approval. 


or you 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 








